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T's IMMENSELY important—that §he evades all close-ups... Dingy teeth and tender gums gums cvery time you brush 


first impression... when boy meets 
girl—when man meets woman. 

And the first smile she gives him should be a 
quick flash of sheer beauty—white teeth in a 
healthy mouth. 

But if she’s been careless, heedless—her smile 
may be just an unpleasant glimpse of dingy teeth, 
of tender gums...and that ‘‘moment of magic’’— 
that “instant of glamour”’ is lost forever. 


NEVER NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
For the sake of your own good looks and good 


health—go directly to your dentist whenever you 
see that tinge of ‘‘pink.’’ It may be a symptom of 


destroy her charm... She ignored “Pink Tooth Brush” 


a serious gum trouble. But it is far more likely to 
be a simple warning of gums that need more exer- 
cise, more stimulation—gums that will quickly 
respond to the healthful stimulation of Ipana and 
massage. 

Modern dental teaching emphasizes this fact— 
today’s soft foods are largely responsible for our 
tender, ailing gums. They need far more work and 
exercise than they get, if they are to remain firm 
and healthy. And that is why Ipana Tooth Paste 
and massage is so widely recommended—so widely 
practiced. Rub a little extra Ipana into your 


your teeth, and the reason is 
soon evident. 

For those lazy gums waken. Circulation in- 
creases. Gums feel stronger. You'll notice a 
firmer feeling, a healthier look. They're less 
“‘touchy,"’ and more resistant. 

Ipana is especially designed to benefit the gums 
as well as the teeth. So when you use Ipana in 
addition to massage, you are using the dentist's 
ablest assistant in the home care of teeth and 
gums. You are giving the really serious gum 
troubles far fewer chances. And you are adding to 
your own beauty and power of attraction. 
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The ground of this custom-built 
Dominion Battleship Linoleum floor is the 
smart terra cotta shade. The insets are in ivory, buff and blue. 


HAT young person wouldn't be 

happy with a lovable room like this? 
Who wouldn't be proud of such a floor? And 
how practical it is! It can stand a tremendous 
amount of punishment .. . for it is built of 
long-wearing, rugged Dominion Battleship 
Linoleum. And mother knows it has other 
advantages, too. It is sound-deadening. It is 
easy to clean. It needs no costly refinishing. 
Germs cannot live on it. It was the 
floor that inspired the whole decorative 
scheme . . . even to the colourful and prac- 


tical Simmons metal furniture — for it is 
with the floor you start when decorating a 
room — the floor is the keynote. 


If you would like to plan such a room for 
your child, get in touch with the floor 
covering department of your house furnish- 
ing store. Almost any design you have in 
mind can be reproduced faithfully — with 


Dominion Battleship Linoleum. 
“ ™ a ' 


To keep linoleum floors beautiful and in perfect condition, 
use WAX — “Dominion” or any other high grade brand. 


Booklet on the care of linoleum available on request. 


Here is an ideal pat- 
tern for the kitchen, Ie 
is Marble Tile Inlaid 
-—— No, 7641, 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Linoleum is correct for 
every room in the 
home. The pattern 
shown here is a 
Moulded Inlaid — No, 
7100, 
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Weash Days are Wash Hours sn the 


GENERAL ELeEctric Home LAUNDRY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


“T LUE MONDAYS” are unknown in this bright, well- 
equipped laundry. At the flip of a switch, General 
Electric servants go to work—relieving you of age-old 
drudgery — giving you glorious new freedom. 
Your whole week's washing is done perfectly in a few 
short minutes, with the magic aid of a General Electric 
Washer. Clothes are washed as gently as with human 


hands—then merely guided through the electric wringer. 


CANADIAN 


General Electric Products include Everything Electrical for 
the Home. Convenient terms available through G-E dealers. 


Ironing, too, becomes child's play. You sit relaxed before 
your General Electric Ironer, and watch it do all the 
tedious ironing automatically. Everything from troublesome 
shirts to the largest sheets is beautifully ironed—in one 


third the time! 
° ° + 


The G-E Home Laundry is only one of the many modern 
rooms pictorially described in the booklet, ‘‘The New 
General Electric Home”. Write for your free copy today. 


-36C 
Canadian General Electric Co. Limited os 


212 King St. West, TORONTO 
Please send me, without obligation, free copies of the illustrated 
booklets: ‘‘The General Electric Home” and ‘The New Art of Living”’. 
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SCANDAL! = 

It’s an ugly word. A cruel word. And even worse is 
“Scandalmonger.” Say it aloud and listen to its harsh 
combinations of sound. Somehow brings to mind a dog 
nosing eagerly through refuse. 

You'll find the scandalmonger in some degree of nasti- 
ness in every group. She leans over the bridge table to 
suggest something. She lifts an eyebrow knowingly at 
someone’s casual remark—and instantly gives it sinister 
importance. She bristles in church meetings with her 
inevitable ‘“That’s the talk, and I think something ought 
to be done about it.”” She comes into your life at least 
once with he: abominable “I wouldn’t say anything be- 
hind your back that I wouldn’t say to your face. . . and 
I think it’s for your own good to know that. . .” and so 
into the report of a cruel innuendo about someone close 
to you. 

Yet so potent is the word that I believe every one of 
you will begin the story, “Scandal Runs on Wheels,” 
first of all. 

That’s fine. Because it’s a good story, rich with human 
frailties and cruelties. One of our most noted Canadian 
writers, Leslie Gordon Barnard, of Montreal. created the 
characters. A popular Canadian artist, Jack Keay, por- 
trayed them in the illustrations. 

There’s a rich beauty to the story of slim Persis Lane as 
told in “Rainbow in Winter.”’ Persis, as you’ll see, was a 
frightened girl who came home with a terrible secret. 
There was gossip, of course. Especially when the young 
minister went to try and help her and found it a heart- 
breaking experience. Edith Barnard Delano, who writes 
the vivid story, is known round the world for her fine 
fiction. If you don’t know her already, I think you'll 
be watching for her name from now on. 


“RAINBOW IN WINTER” is the saga of great hates 
and loves, of emotional depths of feeling that few people 
are called upon to struggle through. As a contrast comes 
“Second Miracle”-—the story of any girl next door and 
the boy down the street. And if you think it difficult for 
any girl to be so bewildered about her love for a man, 
I wish you could see the letter I received this morning, 
commenting on my remark that it was silly to talk, in 
some cases, of a girl “‘letting’’ herself fall in love with a 
married man. 

“Thanks for your words on a girl ‘letting herself’ fall in 
love with a man who isn’t free,” says the letter, in part. 
“It’s a ridiculous phrase anyway. So many smugly con- 
demn it in righteous horror, that it is refreshing to know 
that there is at least one soul human enough to under- 
stand.” 

“I am married to a man who adores me and who thinks 
I am perfectly happy. You see I cook, sew, play bridge, 

‘laugh and behave like thousands of other young wives, 
but alas! for three years I have been madly in love with 
someone else—and he with me, I resigned a very good 


position just so we wouldn’t see each other every day and 
shortly after he secured a transfer to another city thous- 
ands of miles away. But time and space have done noth- 
ing to remove the desperate longing we have for eachother. 

“In the winter I work hard at any number of wide 
interests—but I see the face of my lover through it all. 

“‘When other women lose their hearts where and when 
they should not—is this the way they feel, I wonder?’ 

It’s difficult to beat the sheer drama of that glimpse 
into one woman’s life with any fiction isn’t it? But a 
story like “Second Miracle” can reach such hearts with 
a very definite picture of how other women feel. Pretty 
much the same, I imagine. 


THERE’S IMPORTANT reading for every woman, and 
every woman’s club in Vera Lesik’s article, ‘The Girl 
Behind that Bargain.” Miss Lesik, who lives in Winni- 
peg, was inspired to do some thorough investigating on 
her own into the subject after listening to an address by 
Miss Winnifred Hutchison, of the National Board of our 
Y.W.C.A. Miss Hutchison investigated conditions of 
women in the needlework trades for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Price Spreads. The recommendations she made 
then, have been reproduced, with her permission, as a 
guide to women. So many problems come up and leave 
only bewilderment. Here are definite suggestions for 
bettering the situation. What can you and your club 
contribute as your share of interest, both in your personal 
shopping, and in your club work? 

Another notable group of Canadian divines discusses 
that subject that has been preached about in so many 
churches following its first presentation in Chatelaine. . 
“Will the Church Say-Fight?” And I hope that every 
mother will read with absorbed interest Louise de Kiri- 
line’s description of the feeding formulae and routine 
which brought the quintuplets to such glorious health. 

Chatelaine is convinced that the most important réle 
a magazine such as this can play in your fashion interests 
is to illustrate vividly the style trends so that you can be 
guided in your selections. Don’t you find the smart, 
zestful sketches and the brief pungent descriptions in this 
style issue a definite help in imprinting on your mind the 
autumn style story? If you do—won’t you drop us a line 
and say so? 

And now, watch for the November Chatelaine! It 
promises to be richly interesting and stimulating. Hope 
you'll be with us for certain. 


Burns bps Sando 
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I's genuine Congoleum, of coutse/ 
— the rug with the Gold Seal 





“What a beautiful design, Isabel! And it’s such a good idea to have a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug in the dining-room. 
Crumbs won't grind into its smooth surface, and spilled things can be wiped up so easily !” (Pattern is Baku,” No. 443.) 


PEND YOUR MONEY where it will give you the most enjoyment — in 
your home, where you spend most hours. 

For so very little, you can know the joy of brighter, more cheerful rooms 
... despite their surprisingly modest cost, Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs bring 
you the triumphs of the art of rug designing . . . luxurious Oriental, delicate 
floral or distinctive modern effects that are the best foundation for any 
colour scheme. 
And, to make your dollars go further — get the genuine — guaranteed by 
the Gold Seal . . . you won’t want disappointing imitations when you find 
out how little the genuine costs... ask your dealer the price of the genuine 


— with the Gold Seal. This is the seal to look for — on 


CONGOLEUM GOLD SEAL RUGS 01 of he rus 70 ba 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED — MONTREAL 














If Youre Told — 
to ALKALIZE 


Try This Remarkable “PHILLIPS” 
Way Thousands are Adopting 


On every side today people are 
being urged to alkalize their 
stomach. And thus to ease the 
symptoms of “acid indigestion,” 
nausea and stomach upsets. For 
perhaps the vast majority of 
stomach upsets come from an 
excess of acidity. 

To gain quick alkalization, 
just do this: Take two teaspoons 
of PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAG- 
NESIA 30 minutes after eating. 
OR take two Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia tablets, which have 
the same antacid effect. 


Relief comes almost at once— 
usually in a few minutes. Nausea, 
“‘gas”—fullness after eating and 
“acid indigestion” pains leave. 
You feel like a new person. 


Try this way. You'll be sur- 
prised at results. And try it 
particularly if you’ve been using 
some less natural and less effec- 
tive way of overcoming acids. 
Get either the liquid “Phillips” 
or the remarkable, new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Each 
one equals a teaspoon of the 
liquid, and they’re delightful to 
take and easy to carry with you. 
Only 25¢ at all drug stores. 





ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet is the equivalent of 
a teas abel of genuine Phillips 


Milk of Magnesia. 





PHILLIPS 


MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


MADE IN CANADA 
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—B uf are They? 


According to this heen Canadian observer, a 


woman candidate has ahout as much chance of 


heing taken seriously as the Marx Brothers 


by EDITH KERR MACDONALD 


CAN YOU honest- 
ly say they are in? 
Perhaps — some- 
where else, but cer- 
tainly not in Can- 
ada. The simplest 
figuring will show 
that four represen- 
tatives in the two 
Dominion _legisla- 
tive chambers, out 
of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women 
voters, isn’t even a 
batting average It’s 
about an athof one 
per cent. 

Each one of the 
four women in the « 
Canadian pariia- 
ment owes her selec- 
tion to some special 
setof circumstances 








ment. And there’s 
good reason to be- 
lieve that a number 
of the lawmakers 
consider the mil- 
lennium as an era 
when women poli- 
ticians will ‘‘cease 
from troubling 
(men) andthe weary 
political feminists 
be at rest.” 

I noticed that 
some months ago 
the Toronto Globe 
handed the follow- 
ing complimentary 
bouquet to its fem- 


‘, inine readers. “In 


no place in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, 
certainly not in 
England and not in 


If you will forgive Mrs. Macdonald has come to the the United States, 
the expression, they conclusions expressed in this article have women taken 
are, in legal par- through years of work in political fields so slowly and un- 


lance, “An act of 
God”—allowing the rest of their sex a 
glimpse of the Promised Land which they 
may gaze upon, but never enter into pos- 
session of. Not until women wake up. 
Women are in politics in Russia. , They 
are, to some extent, im in Britain—in spite 
of the contention of a modest Torontonian 
recently that, alone, he could far surpass 
both in usefulness and ability the combined 
political sagacity of the Duchess of Atholl, 
Lady Astor and their lesser satellites. 
Women are also iy politics to a lesser ex- 
tent in the Unitet&States. Even little 
Holland and far-off India have opened the 
gates a crack. But we of the Land of the 
Free are so free from political power and 
position for women that it’s simply non- 
existent. “Lady,’’ say the Solons empha- 
tically, ‘‘stay away from our door.” 
What are the proofs? The mere fact 
that after white women have been in this 
country for more than four hundred years, 
just four of them have crashed the House 
of Commons and the Senate, is ample. 
What would Madame Hebert, of old Que- 
bec, first white woman settler, have 


thought of that as a record of progress? 


At this rate the millennium will catch up 
with women before they have secured even 
a modest quota in the Canadian parlia- 


handily to politics 
and public life, as they have done in 
Canada. Why have Canadian women not 
stepped out bravely in their new political 
boots?” So, the newspaper that has been 
guide and philosopher to a century of 
Grits confirms my statement. Women in 
politics in Canada? The idea is a myth, 
a mere figment of the imagination, 

Why? 

_ First, because women are. . . only 
women. That isn’t their fault. Many 
women do their best to live down this 
appalling handicap. Many of them try 


‘hard, and successfully, to be clear-headed, 


public-spirited and business-like. 

But are such women, often unhindered 
by home ties, allowed to take their natural 
place among the legislators? Very rarely. 
Not only do they frequently face the age- 
old prejudice of men, they have to battle 
against members of their own sex who, 
uninterested in political careering them- 
selves, stand in the way of those who are. 

Some women are born cooks. Others are 
perfect seamstresses. Others, peculiarly 
gifted for public service. Behind these 
should be the solid support of the sex— 
members who, perhaps from lack of 
experience or a certain turn of mind, are 

{Continued on page 86} 





oat TRUE THAT... 


"Able women lose out because they are ‘only women'?" 


"Women have an inferiority complex. They lack grounding in 


politics?” 


"Women have a tendency to choose candidates for friendly reasons 
— and pick out weak, spineless rubber stamps all too often?" 


"Women could snow under every man in the field if they formed a 


solid feminine vote?" 


"An economic war is coming and women will be taken out of their 
jobs and sent back to the home if they don't mobilize and fight?" 


y = 





She saw his eyes appraising 
her. "At least,” she thought 
"| have the defence of being 
. well-gowned.” 


‘ 

‘ 
: ” Perr 
7G, mht: pease 
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What love can withstand the 
power of a malicious woman’s 
tongue? A notable Canadian 
writer brings a powerful pic- 
ture of what happened to one 
couple who found the answer 


by 
LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Runs on 


Wheels 





to school she saw Mrs. Pendle coming. You 

always had to shoo Dickie out of the gate and 

get him under way. On other occasions he could 
dart like a humming-bird, but starting out for school it 
was different. He’d only been going three weeks. ‘‘Mother’s 
big man!” she had almost sobbed that first day he went off 
alone—alone, that is, except for the other children, and 
they seemed so big. But one grew used to it. 

“Dickie, dear, do run along. There’s Bob waiting for 
you.” 

She knew why he was lingering today. It was not just 
that vague transitional state into which the daily venture 
sent him. It was Mrs. Pendle. Dickie’s eyes had ex- 
changed their abstraction for anticipatory delight. “‘She’ll 
give him candy,” thought Anna. “Oh, dear, and she’s such 
an unsanitary sort of person.” 

Mrs. Pendle lumbered heavily up. She was a widow and 
always dressed in rusty black. 

“Well, Anna. And how’s my Dickie boy?” 


\V HEN ANNA went out to watch little Dickie off 
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PROCESS PATENTED 334,356 
Double Your Money Back Offer! 
Should you not agree that Libby's “Gentle Press” Toimato 
Products are the best you have ever tasted, Libby will pay 
you double your money back. Just print your name and 
address, the purchase price, grocer’s name, on the back of any 
one or all three labels, and mail it to Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
* Cu men ofCanada, Limited, Chatham, Ontario, 
y %* Libby also make four - | Ng 


other delicious Soups— 
cy the touch of the master musician can best express the finer table and Spinach. 
shadings of tone in music; and only Libby’s patented “Gentle 
Press” gives you that delicious, fresh-from-the-garden flavour you enjoy 
in tomatoes. Expertly-tended vines are stripped of plump, pedigreed 
tomatoes at the point of luscious ripeness; then, by this patented 
“Gentle Press” method which only Libby can use, they are pressed so 
gently and carefully that the pure, sweet juice alone is extracted. 
Daily, more and more people are discovering that extra goodness 
which the “Gentle Press” method brings out in Libby’s Tomato Prod- cls 
ucts. Treat yourself to a new taste pleasure. Try Libby’s “Gentle Press” mest etre come 
Tomato Juice, “Gentle Press” Tomato Catchup and “Gentle Press” Mv aa Catchup 
Tomato Soup.* Ore | Sons 
LIBBY, M°NEILL & LIBBY OF CANADA, LIMITED, Dept. C, Chatham, Ont. . oe ome aS, SRLS ae 


t Please send me without charge the new booklet “Safer Feeding for Your Baby.” 4 yas rae 


EN rcs es a santa Tener: 


Write for new free book for mothers-—discuss- 
ems of infant care and feeding en- 
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Ann could almost hear the unbelievable story being relayed. "She's here now,” Myra said, uncomfortably. 


“Will you please tell me just what she said. I’ve got to 


know.” 


In the taxi she took from Myra’s, Anna thought: ‘The 
Be world’s gone mad. Or else I am. I'll waken soon and 
find Richard near me to comfort me.” 


But the illusion was too sustained. the people on the 
streets too real, the rumble of the traffic too mocking—as 
if it should stop, as if life should halt because her own 
familiar world was suspended. It was something that here 
she could lose herself in the crowds. No one, except by a 


chance meeting, would know her or would 

look at her with eyes like Myra’s. Why 

hadn’t she preserved her sure calm before 

Myra, and laughed down this absurdity? 

Myra would probably be telephoning back 

to Jessie North, and Anna could imagine 

her voice running on: ‘Yes, she was here 

. sitting right with me. . . Uh-huh 

. . . So you see I had to put you off. I 

can’t help thinking she knows it’s true, 
because she was all ina panic. . . Uh-huh! 

. . Though, of course, Anna says she’s 
going to track down the lie: she had to call 
it that . . . Look, Jessie, I promised her 
I’d try and find out who started it... 
Do, like a good girl . . . I'll be here right 
along. And, my dear, I’ve just finished the 
cutest cushion. Yes, a Cupid motif—” 

Anna checked herself. It was as if 
she were actually listening in. Could 
one, perhaps, if one had sufficient 
mental intensity? Then why was she 
balked when she tried to get mentally to 
Richard, tried even to recapture some of 
their many happy moments? 

“Right here, driver.” 

Her gloved fingers fumbled with the 
coins. Then she was in the lobby of the 
Federated Exchange Building; men in the 
elevator glancing at her as if they knew 
this was not her milieu. She rarely came 
this way; men didn’t want silly wives 
breaking in on their affairs. 

“Is my—is Mr. Burton in? I’d like to 
see him, please.” 

She recognized neither of these clerks in 
the outer office, nor did they know her. A 
freckled junior came out from regions 
beyond—regions filled with the low buzz of 
voices and the restrained clack of type- 
writers. The girl at the switchboard, about 
to thrust a fat green cord into a connection, 
paused. 

“Mr. Burton in there, Jimmy?” 

“TO.” 

“Know where he is?” 

“Gone to lunch.” 

The operator glanced up at a clock. 

“Already?” 

The junior grinned. 

“About ten minutes ago. He was witha 
lady.” 

The jaws of the switchboard girl clamped 
on her gum. Her eyes for a flash of feminine 
intuition met Anna’s. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “Mr. Burton has 
gone to lunch. Shall I say who called?” 

“Thank you—no,”’ said Anna. She went 
out—her discomfiture complete. That girl 
knew. Even now she would be saying, 
“What do you bet that was his wife?” 


STEPPING FROM the elevator at the 
ground floor, Anna thought: “There is 
Dickie. I must fly. The poor lamb will be 
home from school.”” Whatever happened 
there was always Dickie. Was there? Mrs. 
Pendle had hinted . . “Oh, go away, 
black figure of Mrs. Pendle. Go away!” Aloud she said: 
“Taxi, please!’ and a cruising driver paused at the curb. 

Dickie was on the steps, when she arrived home, 

“Did you think mummie wasn’t coming, dear?” 

“Look, mum, what we made!” [Continued on page 24} 














































Illustrated by 
Jack Keay: 


‘Almost late for school,” said Anna, crisply. “Do run 
along, dear.” 

“Wait,”” commanded Mrs. Pendle. “Take some of 
these.” 

“From her pocket—and what a pocket!” thought Anna, 
her brow trying not to pucker. ‘Thank, Mrs. Pendle, dear. 
Isn’t that so nice and kind of her? Oh, Bo-ob! Come and 
get Dickie, won’t you? And be careful at the crossing. 
Wait for the policeman. Dickie, not more than one of 
those at once. You do spoil him, Mrs. Pendle. What a 
lovely morning it is. Early shopping?” 

Mrs. Pendle’s benevolent glance, following after the 
reluctant Dickie, passed from her face, which assumed 
instead the look she wore when canvassing in some cause 
that seemed to her good. 

“My dear,”’ said Mrs. Pendle, “‘could I have a few words 
with you?”’ She glanced appraisingly at the cottage which 
Anna and Richard Burton were triumphantly struggling to 
own. 

Anna quirked her pretty brows. 

“Why, yes,” she hesitated. “‘Do come in.” She thought. 
“Oh, dear, here’s half my morning gone.” 

But once within, Mrs. Pendle went with unusual direct- 
ness and a horridly sympathetic eagerness right to the 
point. 

“My dear,” she said, “I’ve hardly slept a wink all night 
wondering how I could—could come to you this morning. 
But I felt I must, if possible, be the first.’” Mrs. Pendle put 
a handkerchief to her eyes, but looked over it appraisingly 
at Anna. “You must be brave, dear, and always remember 
it mayn’t have gone too, too far . . . for something to be 
done.” Still Anna did not speak, and Mrs. Pendle looked 
with eyes full of that horrid sympathy. “Just remember, 
Anna dear,” she said, “‘that, after all, Richard isn’t by any 
means the first married man to get involved with another 
woman. My dear,” cried Mrs. Pendle, an edge to her 
voice, “don’t look at me like that. I came only out of 
kindness and because I had it on first-hand authority.” 

Anna fought through some icy anger to words. 

“Just... who. . . started this cruel lie?” 

“My dear!”” Mrs. Pendle’s voice was full of reproach. “I 
don’t feel at liberty to say . . . especially to you. You 
know, Anna, that I’m the last to be a tattle-tale. I had 
perhaps better have kept my own counsel, and let a thing 
that is common knowledge reach you how it would.” 

“Common knowledge?” Anna picked up the words. 

Mrs. Pendle sighed again. 

“It always seems to be the wife who is the last to know 
. . . or to believe it.” 

It was, of course, quite incredible, even laughable—that 
solid figure in black dominating the airy living room with 
its chintz and its flowers, fresh picked from the garden— 
and its flood of sunlight. Laughable, yet a little frightening. 
Anna found her own voice rising in refutation. She wanted 


to be very quiet and— 
and kind about it, not 
to make Mrs. Pendle 
understand how blun- 
deringly foolish she 
was. 

“But, Mrs. Pendle,’”’ she said, “‘it’s so, so absurd. Richard 
and I—” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Pendle sighed. “‘life is like that. I’ve 
seen it happen so often. Especially after the first child is 
born.” 

“But Richard, too—why, we both—” 

“I know. I know.” The black-turbaned head nodded 
ponderously. ‘Naturally he is proud of the boy. And 
there, my dear, is another point. If it should—mind you, 
my dear Anna, I only say if it should come to the worst— 
there is the custody of the child. I’m not at all sure but 
what the father has prior rights.” 

“Mrs. Pendle!” Did she really raise her voice like that, 
shrilling her protestation, her indignation at her visitor, 
and rising as she cried the name? More.calmly, she said: “I 
won’t hear any more of such—such nonsense.” Politeness 
could not make her amend the word. 

Mrs Pendle rose also. But she was not angry at all. Her 
very calm was charged with authenticity. 

“It’s hard on you, I know,” she said, ‘and I can assure 
you not easy for me to be the first bearer of such tidings. 
But, perhaps’’—her eyes were already sharp—‘“perhaps 
you’ve noticed, and suspected, yourself?” 

“No, no! Nothing!” 

“Well!”” Mrs. Pendle’s gusty sigh was in her ear, pre- 
ceding a prolonged kiss. Mrs. Pendle smelt odiously of 
lilac perfume of a too full-blown sort; it gave one an awful 
feeling of covering up . . . “‘We’ll hope for the best, Anna 
dear. Perhaps it’s just that you have been giving too much 
of yourself to Dickie. It’s popular to say that children 
bring a man and woman together, but sometimes I’m not 
so sure. Men must have notice. They’re only rather 
impossible boys grown tall. If they don’t get it at home—”’ 
She shrugged, and glittering jet flashed in the sunlight— 
such strange, transmuted, horrid sunlight. ‘Good-by, 
dear. If there is anything I can do; any advice or anything 
I can give. Or if you ever needed a temporary home for 
yourself or dear little Dickie.” 

She was going. 

Sharp as if etched on her memory, Anna saw words from 
a quotation, seen where? Did it matter? Her brain re- 
peated them: ‘“‘‘A cruel story runs on wheels, and every 
hand oils the wheels as they run.’ ” 

“Mrs. Pendle! You—you'll say nothing of this. . . to 
anyone?” 

Mrs. Pendle stared. 

“But I thought I’d made it quite clear,” she said, and 
coughed, “that this is all around town already.” 
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The door had closed behind Mrs. Pendle. She had gone 
—not the nightmare phantom one would like to believe her, 
not a mere black apparition of evil, but a solid creature of 
flesh and blood and flounces and bangles—down the 
familiar path between the low new shrubbery that Richard 
and Anna had planted one memorable moist night of 
spring, a night suddenly alive for Anna again in every 
happy detail down to the earth wet on her hands—‘“‘dear 
hands!”’ he had said, “‘how well anything should grow that 
they touch.” 

She drew those same hands from the door that she was 
holding close shut as if the evil thing might return. Return? 
But it was here, here as much as if it sat clothed in black in 
her sunny living room, as if the clinging odor of lilac were 
the very essence of that which had invaded the sanctity of 
this home. 

Anna went back into the living room. Oh, but it was 
absurd! Nothing like this could happen to them. There 
was the book he had been reading late last night; his pipe 
beside it. 

Had he seemed distant and queer last night? 

She had thought him overtired. 

“You've been working too much at night lately 
Richard.” 

“Eh? Um. Yes, maybe.” 

Why must she read now into casual, remembered words, 
what wasn’t there? Anna cried out in her heart that in 
spite of all the Mrs Pendles in the world nothing could 
touch her and Richard. 

Quite suddenly she began to laugh at the absurdity of it 


all. She knew just what she would do—fly to the protection 
of Richard himself, chuckle with him over it. She sat down 
decisively on the stool by the little telephone stand, and 
dialled. A picture of Dickie, in rompers, was in an oval 
frame . . . (“I’ve seen it happen so often. Especially after 
the first child is born.’’) Nonsense. Sheer nonsense. “Oh, 
hello! Mr. Burton, please . . . I beg your pardon? 

Will you tell him it’s Mrs. Burton? . . .” (“If you ever 
needed a temporary home—’’) ‘‘Hello, yes . . . Oh, I see 
. . . No, tell him it’s not . . . important.” 

She hung up. Nothing in that; nothing that he should be 
busy. That was what she should be also. Busy! Beds not 
even made yet; airing upstairs with the sweet summer 
breeze coming in. 

“Tt can’t be true,” she breathed, and the catch in her 
throat alarmed her. “It can’t be true—not a word of it. I'll 
run that lie to earth.” 

She determined to go and see Myra Lestrange. Myra 
heard everything. 

Anna found her this morning sewing the covering of a 
very anaemic-looking cushion. ‘“‘Cute, isn’t it?” she asked. 
“See there’s Cupid up there asleep, and here he is down here 
busy with an apron and mop and broom. Don’t you think 
it’s too sweet for words? And look, it says, ‘I slept and 
dreamt that life was beauty, I woke and found that life 
was duty.” Cunning, I think. But . . . why, Anna, what 
is the matter? You look—” 

Anna laughed. “I’m all right. You’d do anyone good.” 
Inside her beat a refrain: “It’s not all over town. Myra 
doesn’t know, and she hears everything.” 

But Myra’s eyes—ordinarily so big and liquid and 
affecting a babylike stare—Myra’s eyes were suddenly 
shrewd. 

“Nothing wrong at home?” 

Anna tried to make her answer negatively defiant. A 
bell jangled. 

“Excuse me,” said Myra. “Mind that needle!” 

Anna’s long-fingered hands smoothed the preposterous 
cushion abstractedly; and suddenly she was clutching it 
tightly, at sound of Myra’s cautious voice. 

“T can’t really talk now . . . you see, Anna’s here. . 
Uh-huh, I’ll phone you later.” 

Then Myra came in smiling, and the sight of that smile, 
so kindly false, struck through Anna. 

“It was only Jessie,” said Myra. Her eyes met Anna’s 
and she faltered. Anna found herself speaking in that 
deliberate, terrible way that lets the self stand back and be 
almost an onlooker. 
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beauty that held a man’s look upon her, or even a boy’s; 
things withheld, I guess; things that would make a man 
eager to seek and to find, for it isn’t beauty in a woman 
that sets a man to dreaming and brings him awake, too. 
Afterward I learned how quickly her expression could 
change, but then she stood there frightened. Even I 
couldn’t mistake that; frightened, so frightened, and trying 
to be brave. 

“Why, I—I didn’t mean to scare you,” I told her. “We 
heard there was somebody out here and we came to see, 
that’s all.” 

“*You—you are very kind,” she said, or panted. ‘“‘I—yes, 
I’m here. I’ve a right to be here.” 

It wasn’t a welcome exactly. “Well,” I said, and I guess 
I shifted uneasily, “if you want anything—” 

“I don’t! I want to be let alone. Please go—”’ She did 
not finish that; her look had gone past me. She had not 
moved, yet a change had come over her; I think I'd call ita 
tightening. She stood as a deer does when it scents trouble, 
head up, suddenly stilled, suddenly all alert, too, waiting to 
know which way danger is coming from before it leaps 
away . . . Then her tenseness shivered. Her lips parted 
and her eyes grew wider; it wasn’t that fear had left her, 
but that something else had come. 

l turned about and the minister was there; he was 





standing still, too, and looking, looking . . . I couldn’t 
make out what was the matter with them both. 

She—well, you’ve seen a child’s eyes when it sees some- 
thing too wonderful to be taken in all at once, a Christmas 
tree, maybe, or a circus parade for the first time. He had 
pulled off his cap—men don’t do that for a woman, up 
here, much—and his hair was all a-blowing; he didn’t look 
like a minister at all, but like something that might have 
lived in the dark woods and the sunlight outside them and 
was a creature of both. It seemed tome... 

Well, sir, it seemed to me ages, time that couldn’t be 
counted, while they stood there looking and looking; as 
Adam and Eve must have looked the first time man saw 
woman and woman saw man. And I know now ’twas that 
way with them, for a fact; not realization, not then, but 
recognition. And I felt—lord, I was only a boy, but I felt 
the way you do before a storm when there’s something in 
the air that you don’t understand but that you know is 
mighty, mightier than anything man can make or control. 

Yet I suppose it couldn’t have been more than half a 
minute they were like that; then the girl fell back against 
the side of the door and her hand went to her throat. 
Perhaps her inner woman’s sense knew that its time of 
yielding was at hand. And the same thing in Robert Massie 
had drawn him to the foot of the steps to look up at her, I 
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Watching over the hill 

| don't know just how soon 

it came to me that he 

wasn't talking to her all the 
time about God, 


think there was a sort of awe in his eyes. But what he said 
was: 

» “Why, you’re afraid. There is nothing for anyone to be 
afraid of—not anywhere! Don’t you know that—?” 

She had been holding her breath too long; she shivered, 
but managed to hold herself straighter. “I am not afraid,” 
she said. “I’m not. Why should I be?” 

“She says she’s got a right to be here,” I put in; but she 
was still looking at the minister when she said: 

“T am Persis Lane. I was born in this house. My father 
and mother are dead; it belongs to me. Why did you come 
here to spy on me?” 

She was trying to be angry, trying to find something 
stronger than fear and more steadying than that new other 
thing; and I believe he understood that. 

“I am sure the neighbors will welcome you,”’ he said. 

“I don’t—I don’t want to see anyone; not anyone!’ she 
cried out. “I want to be alone. I came here to—to be 
alone.” 

“No one is ever alone,” he told her gently; and he 
quoted, “‘ ‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death . . . Thou art with me.’ ” 

She looked down at him; her lips twisted but not in 
amusement. “You talk like a minister,” she flung at him. 


“I ama minister,” he told her quietly. [Cont'd on page 58} 
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by EDITH BARNADO DELANO 


and the ducks had stayed off-shore, but I think 

Ed Negus knew as well as I did that my annual 

visit was as much for the sake of his companionship 
as for coots and red-heads. I could never have made as 
good a countryman as Ed, but Ed could have been a better 
story-teller than I, so whether I got ducks many or none, 
I always left Wayport with something more lasting. It was 
from him I learned that it is not so much a man’s activities 
or his achievements that make life, as what he discovers in 
them; and Ed had a way beyond most of finding, and of 
summing up, what he had found. 

That morning had been overcast after a night of spatter- 
ing rain and sleet. I had had hopes of getting some birds at 
last, but we had not got a shot. The sun was up; we had 
eaten the sandwiches and emptied the vacuum bottle Mrs. 
Negus always provided us with, and Ed had his old pipe 
going. When I saw his eyes narrow and his chin thrust 
forward, I reached for the gun I had laid aside; but he 
shook his head, pointed with the stem of his pipe. 

“See that?” he asked. ‘‘Not the right time o’ year for a 
rainbow.” 

I grinned. “Sign of something, I suppose,”’ I twitted him. 

But he was unabashed. ‘Rainbows always have been 
signs and promises, haven’t they? Especially a rainbow in 
winter. I remember the first time I ever saw one, and 
plenty had happened and plenty more was going to 
happen, too.” 

I settled myself comfortably; this is the story he told. 


"T= WEATHER had been too mild for the season 


A RAINBOW in winter! Yes, sir, that’s out of the 
common, and the first time ever I saw one was the year the 
young minister was here and the year Persis Lane came 
back 


Robert Massie, the minister’s name was, and folks 
around here thought we were pretty lucky to get him. He 
came to us straight out of the school for making ministers, 
young and eager to set the world right; Wayport liked his 
taking his job so much in earnest. though I think people 
were a little amused and maybe a little touched by it, too. 
Wayport people have always been an average, God-fearing 
lot, sin wasn’t what you’d call rampant exactly, but nobody 
minded his preaching as if everybody in town was headed 
for hell-fire. You know how it is: when you’ve never done 
anything worse than a bit of backbiting or getting the 
better of a bargain, it’s sort of flattering to be thought an 
out-and-out sinner. Added to which, he wasn’t above 
lending a hand at haying time, and he was friendly and 
young and the women were all for him. I remember one 
Sunday when the sermon sent chills down the spine of even 
a youngster like me, one of the neighbor women said to 
my mother after church: 

*‘And him looking like a curly-headed boy up there in the 
pulpit, too.”” And my mother laughed a little and shook her 
head and put an extra helping of gravy over his potatoes at 
dinner. 

For he boarded with us, and a good thing, since my 
father hadn’t come from the Banks the year before and I 


wasn’t old enough to be much of a help-—twelve or thirteen 
I must have been, and I thought there never had been 
and never could be anyone like the minister. I'd have 
stood on my head for him any time, not that I was ever 
called on to do it. But he loaned me books and talked to 
me same as if I were grown up and I “trailed around after 
him. No, there never was anybody like him, to me. 

The night Milt Sears burst into our house while we were 
at supper, panting and looking pleased and important as he 
always did when he had some piece of news to pass around, 
nobody thought much of it when he said there was a light in 
the old Lane house. It’s burned down since then, but it 
stood ’most a mile outside the village; pretty lonely it was, 
with the hill at the back grown up to hemlock, and the 
dunes dropping sharply down to the sea in front of it. 
Nobody had lived in it since I could remember. 

My mother gave Milt a look; she said: “‘You’ve been 
seeing things, Milt. The Lanes went to Florida years ago. 
Why should anybody ever come back from Florida if they 
once got there, I’d like to know!” 

‘*That’s just it,” said Milt. “If ’twas anybody with a 
right there we’d ’a’ heard of it! I saw a light, I tell you. 
May be tramps. May be somebody hiding hisself away. 
Somebody ought to look into it.” 

My mother sniffed and said: ‘Well, if you’re afraid to 
look into it yourself you’d better get Joe Maxwell: he’s the 
constable.” And Milt said he’d been to see Joe, and Joe 


said he wasn’t going to leave off digging his potatoes to 


bother with what wasn’t his business more’n likely. Mr. 
Massie and mother laughed out loud at chat, for all his 
young earnestness, the minister saw the fun in things and 
loved it. Said he: 





“Well, all right, Milt. I haven't any potatoes to hold me 
back. I'll go over in the morning. But what'll I do with 
him if he’s a tramp?” 

My mother sniffed again. ‘“‘We haven’t had a tramp in 
Wayport—not ever,” said she. “If folks around here 
wasted their time listening to Milt Sears’s stories 

But Milt said if it wasn't a tramp it was somebody all 
right; and when the minister promised again to look into 
it, he went away all puffed up. 


MR. MASSIE had his sermon to write the next day, but 
late in the afternoon he called me and asked me to 
show him the way to the Lane house. It looked forlorn 
and deserted when we got there, but we hadn’t come all 
that way to go away again without making sure Milt’s talk 
was foolishness. Everybody in Wayport uses the side 
door most; we knocked, and when nobody answered the 
minister went around to the front. But I kept on knocking 
and hammering: I daresay I kicked on the door, too, and 
had a fine time making a noise with nobody to stop me. 
Until the door suddenly opened. I stopped then, all right, 
and my heart ’most jumped into my throat. But it was not 
a tramp who came out to the doorstep. 

I wish I could make you see her as I saw her then. I had 
never seen anyone like her; never have since. Our women 
hereabouts may be lanky or they may be heavy around the 
middle; Persis Lane’s slenderness made you think of a 
white birch, graceful and meant to be that way. I remem- 
ber her eyes were the color of the sea on a dark day. and her 
hair the color of corn when it’s shocked and standing in the 
field—not yellow nor brown, but warm, and all soft about 
her face. I know now that she was beautiful, but it was not 
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bitter secret. “She's living in sin,” 
said the village gossips. But the 
young minister went out to find 
her... and found himself seem- 
ingly helpless before her fearful 
choice—that of betraying her 
honor or her inherited faith. 
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within her arms, to say all the things and more that he was 
waiting for, that were in her heart for him. No, it couldn’t 
be. She would lose him, was losing him; and all because she 
didn’t know, she couldn’t be sure. . . 

Oh yes, some things she knew. She knew that she needed 


' him the grey routine of her days in the office and her 
a eal} rd " evenings at home with her mother and little sister were 

ww wm. ad rs oe re, since she had left school, waiting, knowing that nothing 

? ee : A we J "i would happen. The quick reflex at the ring of the 
‘ : iol hes ike 4 MAW telephone, although it was always Aunt Soph or some 


* ; de 7 =, him with a desperation that meant he was part of her 
, ; — as a reason for living—perhaps her one reason for living. She 
G ss ” / knew that he was the only one in her life, ever, and without , 
an agony to contemplate. She couldn’t slip ‘back into 
that again. She couldn’t. The years of uneventfulness 
iE B friend of her mother or Clara, But she went out very 
Pp 














é i a %$ little with Clara—only on those evenings when Clara 
ae f had no ‘“‘man-daté,” as she called it. Those evenings 

: were*becoming-fewer and fewer, for Clara was a pretty 

girl and thé boys didn’t give her much leisure. 

Apparently Verne couldn’t talk back fast and brightly as 
Clara seemed to, and when it came to more intimate things, 
Verne would get a little sick and tremulous inside. Then 
once she heard one of the boys say something about a 
“wet blanket’—not knowing Verne was listening. She 
never entered their little evenings again. 

This was all before Carl and if she should lose him now 

. She felt ill and empty at the thought. How she 
needed him! Not as a woman needs a lover, not as a girl 
demands romance for the thrill of a new conquest. Yes, it 
was that, too, but how much more! It was salvation. It 
was an arm that she clung to to keep from sinking back 
into the unutterable boredom of inaction, emotionless 
existence, death in life. The day he told her, her heart was 
pounding so she could hardly hear the words. But she 
knew what he was saying. And in that same moment she’ 
saw all that his words would mean to her, everything she 
had dared to hope-and dream. No, not everything, because 
she would still be caught in the treadmill of the job and 
the house. Carl wasn’t making enough to free her com- 
pletely. She would have to go on earning the money that 
was keeping the shabby home together. If she married him, 
the house she hated would still be around her; only, Carl 
would be there, too. 

But all that seemed unimportant to her. Mosh as she 
had prayed to be freed from it—she despised every chair, 
every curtain, every picture in the place—the only thought 
in her mind was that someone loved her, that to someone 
she was important. She had vindicated her right to be a 
person. Someone cared, someone had sought her out. 

Someone. That was it. That was what kept her mute 
and constrained in her relationship with him. The need was 
great, yes, but was it for him or for “someone?” How 
could she dare say, “I love you, Carl,”’ when letting him go 
would be unthinkable? How could she tell how much she 
wanted jim, Carl, when what she thirsted for was some 
him, some Carl, to reclaim her from anonymity? If 
wouldn't be fair. She couldn’t say it. She couldn’t act it: 
And all the time her arms were aching to press his head 
against her breast and say, ““My dearest . . . mine!” 

No, there was no choice here. She looked back on her life, 
There had. never been a choice about anything. Everything 
had been forced upon her, not brutally or selfishly, but in 
terms of a practical economy. Even before her father died. 
She remembered—she was a tiny girl then—a little Dresden 
china doll in pink and blue, with gleaming cobalt eyes, that 
she’ was to be given for her birthday. She knew it was hers 
and they would have to tear her away from the store as she 
passed with her mother, her eyes glued to the window 
behind which the doll sat so daintily. That was her doll. 
She would have it when she was five. Just a few days now. 
But when the time came and she opened the box with 
trembling fingers, she heard her mothe. saying something 
about its being larger and sturdier and sanitary and 
unbreakable, and there under the tissues was not the pink 
and blue thing she had been dreaming about, but an ugly 





: ieot be able ee - rubber figure in coarse clothes and no eyes at all, only 
eat” oe Throw ce dents. She had put the doll away silently and never looked 
work your way. Den't you at it again. “Shows you,” her mother said, “how silly it is 

like me?" to buy nice things for children. They tire of them immédi- 


ately. It’s a good thing we didn’t get her the china one.” 

At school she had shown a decided and individual talent 
for drawing. She wanted to take courses in design and 
illustration at the Institute, but they decided against it. 
Her father was half on her side. But her mother said, 
“She’d better go to business school. She’ll always be able 
to get a job. But an artist!’ There was nothing she hated 

Why couldn’t she be decent to Carl? Why couldn't she more than the very sound of the words “business school,” 
tell him the things he wanted to hear, the things she and her father said that after her course was finished and 
He had been so devoted, so she had a good business equipment she could take some 
art courses if she wanted. The day she got out of commer- 
said. She, who needed his words of love so cravingly, had cial school she rushed to the offices of an advertising agency 
almost killed his impulse through her inability to respond and showed them not her certificate of proficiency in book- 
before she went to bed, hours of aloneness during which to it. Sometimes the words almost burst through the keeping and stenography, but the sketches she had made 
she would want Carl terribly and hate herself for sending guarded closeness of her lips; the blood would surge by herself. They were very encouraging, even offering her a 
him away so early. She took a chair and sat near the through her body and then leave her faint and dizzy even place there if she would not expect any salary in the begin- 
window, looking down into the street through the soft as she pushed him off when he kissed her too hungrily. She ning. They were willing to teach her until she became 
trees alongside the house. wanted to use her strength the other way, to hold him close valuable to them. She rushed home {Continued on page 50} 


“Where have you been?” The thin voice followed her. 
“A picture,” Verne said, continuing on up. 

“Who with?” asked her mother. wanted so much to say? 
“Carl.” She closed the door quickly in order not to hear considerate. She had been putting him off just as he had 


the comment that was sure to follow. She looked at the 
clock on the bureau. Only ten-thirty. It would be hours 
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THE SITUATION 


Many a shining-armoured knight 
is disguised in an old business suit 
and works in a dingy office, as 
Carl did. Verne didn't recognize 
the glitter of his mail, because 
his chivalry was of so rare and 
rich a sort. But you will. Which 
makes this a glamorous story, 
and a deeply human one as well. 


by HAROLD GOLDMAN 





‘\ 


ON’T do that, Carl,” Verne said Moving uneasily. 
Carl brought his arm down frdm the back of her 
seat. “‘All right,” he said. 
“I don’t like you to do that at a moving picture,” 
she said. “It looks sort of .. . common.” 

og was only—” 

“Let’s watch the picture,”’ Verne said. 

They were silent until the final fade-out. As they walked 
out into the street, Verne said: “I don’t want you to be 
sore, Carl.” 

“T’m not sore.” He lit a cigarette and did not speak for a 


| 





You 


few minutes. “I just can’t figure you out, Verne. 
don’t seem ever to want me near you.” 

“Well, not in a movie,” she said. 

“It’s always the same thing. You keep standing me off. 
When we’re alone you act like we just met, and when 
there’s people around you're afraid of how it’s going to 
look. I’m crazy about you, Verne. Why don’t you ever 
say something? Why don’t you—?” 

His arm slipped around her waist. 

“Look out, Carl. There may be people behind us.” 

“What do I care?” 
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“Carl!” she warned, showing considerable irritability. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I didn’t mean—” They were in 
front of her house. ‘Could I come up and sit on the porch 
with you a little while?” he said. 

“It’s awful late, isn’t it?” 

“It’s only ten-thirty.” 

Verne said. “I got to get up early in the morning.” 

“Well, good night then.”” He swung on up the street. 

Verne closed the gate and went on up to her room. The 
stairs creaked under her. Her mother called out, ‘ Verne?” 

“Yes, ma.” 
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and as to their money, he would look after them, dear old 
Judique. And then their money had gone with his. What of 
that! was Ann’s cry. Wasn’t everybody’s money gone in 
the same greedy grab? 

It tore Ann up, that after seven years she could still long 
for moments of that old life to come back and live again. 
And yet, what more natural! Her father’s laugh, his big 
red-headed handsomeness, his generous Irish heart, his 
way with the ladies, his shrewd ability to get his money’s 
worth—and more, always more; yes, if he could be back, if 
he had lived to weather that storm, he had all of life still 
ahead of him. He was so much bigger than all his jealous 
enemies, his still more jealous friends. 


If he had lived: if he had been able to hold his car around 
that curve. But there had been the child on the bicycle, 
wobbling. Curious how no one but Ann ever seemed really 
to see the child on the bicycle—wobbling. Ann could. And 
her father, driving at sixty, as always, he had seen the child 


wobble. 


‘WHAT ABOUT coming in for tea some time?”’ Ann said 
one day as the Major deposited her at the door. “Ora glass 
of sherry and a biscuit?” 

Kerry Maclouth shut off his motor and began climbing 
out from under the wheel. ‘‘You know what I'd prefer.” 

“Well, I might as well confess that if you are coming in 
now you'll have to be as convivial as you can be on plain 
tea.” 

“Oh, you didn’t mean I was to come now? You meant 
just some hypothetical day that may never come? When 


here I’ve been waiting hopefully every day to be asked? 
Nonsense, here’s the day. And,” said Kerry Maclouth, 
smiling down at her, “here I am. I love tea. Believe it 
or not.” 

“Well, I’m sure it’s a very unimportant love in your 
life, but come ahead.” 

Ann ran ahead of him up the steps and opened the door 
to the living room. Its cool spaciousness, the warmth of the 
gold rug, the pleasantness of a bowl of wine-red asters 
that Stephen had brought her yesterday, struck her, feeling 
it with her senses, with fresh pleasure. She skimmed her 
hat across the room on to the broad expanse of the piano, 
and crossing to the telephone began calling a number. “I’ll 


tell Stephen to come along home with something more 
suitable for the refreshment of the Army. Stephen? It’s 
Ann—” 

As she spoke, she watched, with a smile in her eyes for 
the voice at the other end of the wire, the tall figure of 
Kerry Maclouth making the rounds of her pictures. He 
didn’t, she noticed, have the dimmest appreciation of any 
of them; but he looked very handsome, making himself 
reservedly at home. She considered him idly, lying relaxed 
in her chair with a cigarette. Therefore the abrupt rough- 
ness in his tone startled her. 

“Ann. When are you coming out to jump again? What’s 
the matter? Are you afraid?” 

Ann stiffened. The words had taken her by surprise; and 
as the Major, looking a little formidable and austere now, 
turned slowly around, Ann could feel herself gathering her 
armor together, hastily putting it on, praying that he 
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would not find the joints before she got herself all closed 
safely in. 

“Afrai 
sion?” 

He was looking at her—a direct look, and the penetration 
in those eyes suddenly disconcerted her a little. She shifted 
hers away, and rose to take sherry glasses from an old 
corner cupboard beside the door. 

“What do you call it?’’ Kerry Maclouth was deeply 
serious; Ann had to take him so. 

She thought a moment before she answered. 

“T call it caution. I call it good common sense.” 

He nodded. He took cigarettes from his pocket and 


?”’ she said lightly. “‘Did I give you that impres- 


lit one before he spoke; and she tinkled the slender 
crystal glasses she held together and wondered why she had 
chosen them. They had been her grandmother’s; there 
were only the three of them left; it would have been more 
sensible to have chosen her five-and-ten-cent ones. It 
would have been much more sensible. She turned to put 
them back. 

“Then I won’t mention it again,” said the Major. ‘I 
believe in everyone’s right to choose {Continued on page 39 } 
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by CLARISSA FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN 


Dashing, attractive Major Kerry Maclouth brings 
into lovely Ann Farrington’s life the zest and excite- 
ment she has missed since her happy marriage to 
kindly Stephen Farrington five years ago. In New 
York she had been the cherished daughter of a wealthy, 
reckless father who thoroughly spoiled her before 
losing his wealth and life; then the rising young de- 
signer for the famous house of Bertholdi Modes. With 
Stephen, who is a professor of Chemistry, and their 
three year old son Juddy, she now lives in the small 
University town in which Stephen teaches. Ann is 
lonely and bored with the uncongenial group of faculty 
wives she has for associates. Kerry, the town’s most 
charming bachelor, brings back excitement and interest 
as he introduces her to the exclusive Radmoor Hunt 
Club and gives her the beautiful little thoroughbred, 
Duna, to ride. On that first morning’s ride, Ann 
recaptures the thrill of perfect horsemanship as she 
jumps the horse, finally clearing the incredible height 
of six feet to the admiration and amazement of every- 
one present. Suddenly she realizes that she has taken 
her life and Stephen’s and Juddy’s future happiness 
into her hands for a foolish whim. What has happened 
to her? What strange influence is Kerry Maclouth 
having on her? 

“Please take me home, Kerry,” she says. 


NN’S MEMBERSHIP to the Radmoor Hunt was 
rushed through without delay; but while she rode 
now every day, it was some time before she jumped 
again. She rode instead at four in the afternoon, 

when there was no jumping, when patriarchal Colonel 
Marchand was there riding off a stomach on his amiable 
grey mare, when the hall wore a family look, with members’ 
children riding with solemn intensity, one so small that her 
heels hardly reached over the broad back of her careful 
mount. At four o’clock every day she was quite free—the 
Major had made that plain—to renew again that secret 
inner understanding between herself and Duna. And it was 
with real relief that she discovered that at that hour Major 
Maclouth was not always there. 

But she would not come out in the morning and jump. 
She said that the first day’s jumping, before her musétles 
were hardened, had lamed her; she said the early morning 
hour, with no one to stay with Juddy, was inconvenient; 
but she knew that in none of these was the truth as to why 
she did not come out and jump. For Ann knew that 
nothing would keep her from jumping if she wanted to 
jump. The truth was that she had set far too high a 
standard for herself. She could keep on jumping Duna at 
four-feet-six, or at five, but the time must come again when 
she must prove that Duna was a foot above the common 
ruck of horses. And the thing that Ann dared not fully face 
’ was a fact she was hardly able to pelieve: and that was that 
she was afraid. Sometimes in her sleep those formidable 


Into an inexorable triangle, life weaves the 
fate of two men and one woman who each 


thought they could mix love and friendship 


white bars would rise against 
her eyelids, paralyzing her. 
Stephen and Juddy—they had 
made her afraid. 

There had been a brief item 
in the student paper about her 
jumping; Ann Farrington, the 
wife of—no mention about 
whom she might have been 
before that, and a good deal 
about the horse and the Major 
and his riding record. That was 
all right; a good rider knows 
that he deserves only honor- 
able mention after his horse. 
A happier fact was that at the 
riding hall there was an obvious 
respect accorded her which was 
very pleasant. Men, young and 
old, rode beside her and did a 
lot of miscellaneous boasting; 
they indicated hopefully that 
as soon as this present miser- 
able rainy spell let up they 
would like very much indeed to 
take her over the outdoor trails; 
and all this Ann accepted. She 
had been without it a good 
while; she had not realized how 
very pleasantly admiration 
gives a meaning to being alive. 
But, even more important, the 
grooms at the stables were un- 
deniably, almost abjectly, re- 
spectful. Grizzled, old Sergeant 
Hanson, retired from the army 
and now head groom, had 
looked her in the eye and said 

—he had a trick of dropping his consonants—“‘Ain’ many 
men can jump like tha’, so easy-like; no sir, not even men— 
le’ alone no woman I ever see.” 

it pleased Ann; it warmed her more than the many 
words of newspaper and magazine clippings now in a 
forgotten pile in a trunk; for Ann knew that it takes more 
than womanhood, that it takes real horsemanship to make 
a groom admiring clear to the bottoms of his thick boots. 
Ann, remembering how many times her father’s grooms 
had had to boost inebriated gentlemen into the saddle, had 
never blamed them for their ill-concealed contempt. There 
had been one old whiskered gentleman who called himself a 
colonel—Colonel Eustace Fitzgerald. As a child Ann had 
adored him; would she, she wondered, be able to endure 
him now? 

Ah well! Ann, busy about her small home, often thought 
of those days, too often with pain, because there had been 
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in the end such emptiness, such futility in all those people. 
In the end, not one of them, not one, had come forward 
after her father’s financial crash and death in a motor 
accident. Oh yes, they were perfectly outspoken—after his 
too opportune death; for wasn’t he alone, and a faultless if 
dare-devil driver? And hadn’t he just received that 
ominous summons to appear before a_ parliamentary 
investigating committee? Come, come, they said; you are 
pretty young, Ann, and we understand how it is. After all, 
he was your father—-poor little kid! Don’t think we are 
holding it against you. 

But I always will hold it against all of you, Ann would 
think; and her eyes would close tight and her flesh would 
crawl, and all the golden day around her would be tar- 
nished. They were the only friends her girlhood had known; 
people who had taken her father’s hospitality and adored 
him with the liveliest sense of greater benefits to come— 
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I. 
LOOKS GOOD 


Coaxy “come-and-eat” 
red—the bright red of 
superb tomatoes ripe 
from August sunshine. 
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TASTES GOOD 


Lively taste of fresh 
tomatoes. Rich table 
butter. Delicate season- 
ings to make it catchy. 


DOES YOU GOOD 


A plate of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup perks you 
up, revives and comforts 
you. Good for you, too! 


HAT people like about soup, Campbell's Tomato Soup has. 
This must be the soup that the world likes best, because it is the world’s 
most-often-asked-for soup. Far and wide—man, woman and child eat plate 
hatte i ira ye “Mmm!"... Have you been missing something? Have 


a plate of Campbell's Tomato Soup (the soup that has everything!)— soon! 
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This iA the Souja that has— 


EVERYTHING! 





4. 
NOURISHES 


Eating it sustains you, 

buoys up health. That's 
because of the tomatoes’ 
valued health elements. 


5. 


EASY TO FIX 


All you do: add a can of 
water (or of milk) to a 
can of soup and heat 
and serve and enjoy. 





EASY TO BUY 


— because, being con- 
densed, Campbell's 
Tomato Soup is most 
reasonable in price. 
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T WOMAN ever stops to think, when she is purchasing clothing for 
herself or for-her family, of the woman needle-trades worker behind the 
scenes who earns her living by producing those garments? 
* What guarantee has the buyer that the conditions under which the 
garment was produced, were such as conformed with the laws of the land? 

When a new style is ushered in with great pomp and acclamation at the beginning 
of spring, does the woman shopper realize that frequent changes of style in feminine 
modes can have important effects on the earnings of the factory worker? 

Can there be any relationship between the family. shopper and the factory operator? 

Let the Canadian housekeeper, who makes ninety per cent of the family purchases, 
consider the following facts, revealed by an investigation made into conditions of work 
in Winnipeg factories, on the basis of the 
line laid out in the Hutchison Report on 
needle-trades workers made to the Royal 
Commission on Price Spreads. 
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When you are pur- 
chasing clothing, do 
you ever think of the 
woman needle-trades 
worker who earns her 
living by producing 
these garments? 
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Sweat-shop conditions in 
Canada? Certainly. Whole- 
sale evasions of the minimum 
wage laws? Easy. Read this 
amazing story of how women — 
are cheated in their work 


by VERA LESIK 


THE PREVAILING vogue for suits last spring resulted in 
a corresponding demand for blouses. To meet this demand, 
factories increased their output of blousesin comparison with 
the percentage of silk dresses. One popular style requiring 
the following operations, collar, frill, band, puffed sleeve, 
French seams, belt and bow was paid for at the rate of one 
dollar per dozen, or eight and one-third cents for the com- 
plete garment. The average worker, working at top speed, 
can produce one dozen of these blouses in six hours, which 
means a wage of six or seven dollars for the forty-four-hour 
week. The forelady in charge of this work admitted frankly 
that the fastest worker could not earn more than ten 
dollars a week. To make a really good job, one worker 
claimed, would take almost an hour. Some of the operators 
employed on this particular blouse received as low as ten 
cents per hour. Expensive and fancy blouses pay more, but 
the additional work required on them serves to counteract 
the increased piece-rate. 

The anarchy prevailing in the dressmaking and shirt- 
making trades results largely from the method of paying 
for work done— the piece-rate system, where the worker is 
paid, not for the time which she puts in, but for the number 
of garments or “pieces” which she produces. 

Particularly in regard to women’s garments, where the 
style changes are so frequent, is the piece-rate unstabie and 
subject to constant variation. In Montreal, where there are 
factories producing men’s ready-to-wear, the prices have 
become more or less standardized, and we have pocket- 
makers, sleeve-makers, etc., who receive a fixed price on 
each operation. As far as women’s clothing is concerned, 
however, it is not a matter of additional labor that sets the 
piece-rate, but the price at which the manufacturer can sell 
the garment. Styles of 1936 are much more elaborate than 
those of 1929, yet the piece-rate for dresses is much lower 
than it was in 1929. 

How, then, is the piece-rute set? To refer to the Hutchi- 
son Report, it is generally {Continued on page 60} 
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Little 
Red 


Shoes ee 


by Marégaret Nyren Hoffman 


wool batting. In his ears there was music. The 

music of home marching feet which, drifting 

through his open basement window, halted his 
gnarled hands at their task of nailing a thick leather sole on 
a clumsy boot. Only a moment ago the street had been 
empty and quiet. Now it teemed with life. Expectantly 
his bright-blue eyes peered out over steel-rimmed half 
spectacles. 

Not a face could he see. The window presented a queer 
headless, almost bodyless, world. Only legs and feet were 
framed by the window. But he didn’temind. If he had to 
recognize people by their faces and clothing he would be- 
come sadly confused. This way he could tell everybody at 
a glance. 

Just now Mrs. Federspiel was passing, for instance. He’d 
know her feet most anywhere. Limping they were, with 
bunions bursting the leather on the inside near the toe. 
Tchh! Tchh! What fools women were! Putting vanity 
above comfort! 

And there went a pair of feet as clumsy and steady and 
honest as big Tim Hogan, the copper on the beat. Two 
pairs of feet, small and exactly of a size, skipped along 
beside him now. The Hogan twins. Peter squinted his eyes. 
They’d need new shoes any day now. The old ones had 
been repaired twice; no, three timés. 

And there was Nick Zanidis. Peter shook his head 
sorrowfully. A polish was certainly wasted on his shoes. 
Every night they glimmered more and more silvery with 
the day’s accumulation of fish scales. 

A bottle of milk crashed suddenly. Half a dozen lean 
and furtive cats appeared from as many directions. Pink 
tongues lapped industriously while hurrying feet indul- 
gently detoured the sidewalk lunch counter. 

Ordinarily Old Peter would have smiled at this. But now 
his attention was held elsewhere. A pair of blue shoes was 
coming along the pavement. Bright as bunting flying in 
a summer breeze they were, with tall frivolous heels and 
perky butterfly bows. The Girl’s shoes. Something tight- 
ened in his throat as he looked at them. 

Now a pair of black scuffed shoes, running the last few 
steps, caught up with the blue ones. Instantly there was 
a straining quality in The Girl’s steps as if she wanted to 
hurry away. One blue shoe tapped the pavement restlessly 
as she stood for a moment beside The Boy. then Peter saw 
her stamp her foot indignantly and turn and run up the 
steps. The Boy followed quickly, contritely, but almost 
at once came stumbling down again. It hurt him to see the 
dejected droop of the scuffed shoes that could march so 
buoyantly upon occasion. 

The shop bell tinkled once, twice, three times. Old Peter 
smiled into the tired, worried faces of his customers and 
got smiles in return. He heard all about a sick wife, a 
baby’s new tooth and a pickle recipe before he had a chance 


()* PETER lifted his head with its fringe of white 
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They would sometimes stop 

just outside his window and 

Peter would dream again 
about his own youth. 


Through a tiny basement window you watch one of the most 


memorable love stories you’ve come across in many moons 


to look out of the window again. And now the shining black 
limousine was at the curb with a pair of gleaming black 
puttees encasing grey liveried legs standing at attention 


beside it. 


PRESENTLY The Girl’s shoes came tripping across the 
pavement. She had changed the blue shoes for red ones— 
gay hurdy-gurdy things that reminded Peter of a gypsy 
tune prancing up and down a vagrant spring breeze. Close 
behind them came creamy spats which heightened the 
expensive gleam of The Man’s patent leather shoes that 
stalked so surely and confidently after the slim red ones. 
Old Peter’s mouth puckered into a tight pink button. He 
peered around for the cuspidor. 

The limousine purred softly, triumphantly, as it slid 
away from the curb. And black scuffed shoes walking up 
and down outside the window reminded Peter of something 
in a cage. Watching them he felt for The Boy. For he 
knew exactly what he was feeling. 

Once, a very long time ago, when he had been young and 
possessed of the vigor of life, he had stood behind a lilac 
bush and watched his Elsa being lifted into the town’s fin- 
est buggy by a bold, black-eyed rival. Peter sighed to re- 
call the fairness of Elsa. Her cornsilk braids. The laughing 
eyes of gentian blue. Her mouth the color of a ripe straw- 
berry. He even remembered the dress she had worn that 
day—thin flower-sprigged stuff whose demure folds 
brushed her low-heeled black slippers. 

Peter’s hands shook a little as he set about straightening 
the littered work table. Nails and wooden pegs went into 
their respective sections in a muffin tin. Leather was 
pushed to one side, unmended shoes piled in a heap. the 
mended ones arranged in neat pairs on a shelf against the 
wall. Last of all, bending laboriously to pick them up, 
scraps of paper from the floor were stuffed into the fat- 
bellied old stove to accumulate until winter snows should 
fly. 
The room in the back was home. Here he poured milk 
into a bowl and cut bread, then seating himself at the table, 
his blue eyes strayed wistfully to the shop window. It was 
empty again and lifeless. All the marching feet had walked 


into the houses up and down the street coming to tempor- 
ary rest under family supper tables. He could picture 
hands passing food, could almost hear laughter and eager 
talk. He could sense tired bodies being rejuvenated and 
drooping spirits revived under the magic emanating from 
these close-knit little groups of humanity belonging to each 
other. Whose joys and sorrows, triumphs and failures were 
shared, and for the sharing were doubled in felicity and 
halved in despair. 

Old Peter sighed deeply as he looked about the room he 
called home. If things had been different, a plump smiling 
Elsa might have been spooning savory food from the pots 
on the stove. There might have been tall sons and fair 
daughters to call him ‘father.” And toddling grandchildren 
to climb over him and clamor for stories and learn their 
prayers at his knee. 

But Elsa had died before he could call her his wife. And 
now there was no one to whom he was important. No one 
who needed him or depended upon him. The neighbors, 
pleasant and friendly though they were, had not much in 
common with an old one who was not a family man. But 
he tried to serve in the only way he knew. And he served 
faithfully from the fullness of his lonely heart. 

Lovingly he worked over the tired shoes that. worn out 
from the grim business of living, were brought to him to be 
repaired. He took infinite care with soles and heels and 
patches. He liked to see his handiwork passing before his 
window. It pleased him to see that his polishes were not 
put to shame by the gleam of the new shoes that occasion- 
ally marched by 

His pockets bulged with apples and peppermints for the 
children who came in. He saved bones for stray dogs. At 
Christmas time he whittled for endless hours on pieces of 
wood, fashioning them into jumping-jacks and doll cradles 
and decorating them with swirls of green and red and black 
ink. Humble offerings that won for him scattered bright 
moments of whole-souled fellowship. 

It was quite dark outside the window now. Again there 
was the march of feet on the pavement—strolling up and 
down, or hurrying off somewhere to spend a pleasant even- 
ing. Peter washed his bowl {Continued on page 28} 
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SQUARE PACKAGE 
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CONTROL 


SALT THAT RUNS FREELY... 







ane 5” wrap until contents are used up. Follow the easy 
. * e : u illustra d 
**Windsor’’ Salt never needs coaxing. With the first gentle shake a Se gy Sonn nna eae 


it pours—fine, white, uniform cube crystals of amazing purity, 
with that real salty flavour men like so much. 





**Windsor’’ is made by a process which produces the finest possible free-running salt. 





Now, as a final improvement, it is brought to you in a new, modern, moisture-proof 
package—wrapped in ‘‘Cellophane’’ to preserve its flavour and its free-running ; * 
qualities—right from the plant to your kitchen. , “4 
a = a i 
*‘Windsor’’ Salt is made under strict laboratory control, checked at every stage of Tuan pbiniuader spout lip ot'Y lorwed by"Cellophane” 4 
lift up spout. 3. Result:—Package open—" Cellophane” stays . 


manufacture to assure maintenance of the high standard of quality for which it has 
been famous for years. Salt costs so little—order ‘‘Windsor’’ and enjoy the best. 
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The new “Windsor” Salt Family-easily recognized 


by their distinctive red, white and blue packages. 
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When you keep your 


OU can have the prettiest features in the 
world—but if your skin is spotty with 
little faults, nobody calls you “‘a pretty girl.” 


And girls with less claim to good features 
ac e ” ° 
are ‘‘good looking’’—simply decause they have 
a clear, fresh skin! 

You can have a clear, fresh skin, too! Fight 
lines and blackheads and coarse pores where 
they start—just uuder your skin! 

Rousing ... deep down! 


Skin faults appear when tiny hidden glands, 


a 


Mrs. William Jay Iselin 


“Pond’s Cold Cream leaves my skin 
toned up—glowing! | never have black- 


heads and blemishes.” 
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Miss Katharine Aldridge—“I keep my pores fine, my skin fresh scabies with Pond’s Cold Cream.” 





Most faults 
start underneath 


Just below that dark layer, in 
your underskin, are tiny glands, 
cells, fibres, blood vessels 
which work to keep your outer 
skin flawless. When they func- 
tion poorly—skin faults start! 





blood vessels and cells in your underskin 
function poorly. It’s their work to keep your 
outer skin glowing and young. You must keep 


them at it! And you can—by faithful use of 


Pond’s invigorating deep-skin treatment. 


Pond’s Cold Cream, with 
its specially processed oils, 
travels deep into the pores. 
Right away it floats out the 
dirt. Your skin feels wonder- 
fully clean—is wonderfully 
clean! 


Now pat in more Pond’s 
Cold Cream for a brisk, rous- 
ing deep-skin treatment. Feel 
the blood tingling? . . Face 
glowing? A sign you’re rous- 
ing lazy glands, ‘cells, blood 
vessels to a fresh start! 


Do this regularly. Note the 
quick improvement! At once 
your color is livened. Your 


ONDER SKIN working 


skin is toned. Soon pores are looking smaller, lines 
softening into smooth skin. Those blackheads you 
used to dread come less and less. 


Remember this 


Here’s the simple daily treatment worked out by 
Pond’s. It does more than cleanse your skin. 


Every night, pat in Pond’s Cold Cream to loosen 
dirt, make-up. Wipe it all off. Pat in more cream 
briskly—to rouse your underskin, keep it working 
properly, so annoying little faults can’t spoil your 
looks. 


Every morning, and during the day, repeat this 
treatment with Pond’s Cold Cream. Your skin be- 
comes softer every time—smoother for powder. 
You are pretty now—simply because your skin is 
SO good looking! 

Start in at once to give your skin this invigorat- 
ing daily care. The coupon below brings you a 
special g-treatment tube of Pond’s famous Cold 


Cream. 





Send for SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE 
and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. K, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Rush special tube of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with gen- 
erous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5, different shades of Pond’s Face 
Powder. I enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 


5 | Nee eatin eo emenven 
Street_— EN menitemtienes 


City ae Province 


Made in Canada All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd, 








CANADA becomes involved in war. . . 
Will ministers take to their pulpits and say “You 
must not fight, for anyone or anything?” 
Or will they give their blessing to the troops and send 
them forth to battle? 

Chatelaine asked a number of leading divines to answer 
that difficult question and the September issue contained a 
series of answers which left little doubt as to the sentiment 
of the writers. 

This month several more pastors whose names are 
known throughout the Dominion come forward and give 
their views. 


“We Have an Honor Worth Fighting For" = 


“I HAVE not the slightest use for a pacifist (peace at any 
price)” says the Reverend Captain N. M. Plummer, LL.B., 
of Calgary. ‘To me such a person is devoid of manliness and 
has but slight scruples as to ‘honor.’ 

“Asa padre in the last war and still a padre attached toa 
local Militia Regiment I am proud to be asked my opinion 
on the feeling of the Church if Canada is faced with a 
decision about war in the future. 


Rev. W. Gordon 
Maclean, First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Winnipeg. 


Rev. Warwick F. 

Kelloway, Knox 

United Church, 
Calgary. 


“War in itself is horrible, brutal and paralyzing to any 
nation engaged in it, but war must not be universally 
condemned because of its terrible results. 

“We hear too much irresponsible talk emanating from 
persons who should know better. The pet slogans such as 
‘The Outlawing of War’ and ‘The World-wide Brother- 
hood of Man’ are highly idealistic, but can you plead such 
laudable ideas with men (and nations too!) filled with 
hatred and a lust for blood? Obviously, no. Arms must 
be met with arms until such time as ail nations and peoples 
are willing to place their grievances or desires before an 
impartial tribunal. 

“But such a time is not yet. We all hoped so: we all 
looked to the League of Nations to act as an arbitrator in 
all national disputes, yet we saw it fail at the first test. It 
failed because one Power was not willing to abide by its 
decision but chose to fight instead, and the League has, 
up to now, no power to enforce its edicts. 

“Ts all that has been said and written against Canada 
entering another war correct? I do not think so. I do not 
think that those advocating Canada taking such a stand 
have realized that there are times when a nation must fight. 

“What would our pacifists say if, for instance, our 
beloved King, or any of the esteemed Royal Family, were 
insulted or (God forbid!) killed by a foreign power? Would 
Canada sit back and leave the Mother Country to avenge 
such a wrong by herself, unaided? The thought is un- 
tenable. 


LM Me Murch 
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“Canada Goes to War!" If that were 
tomorrow's headline, would Christianity 
bless or condemn fighting men? A 
courageous group of churchmen replied 
last month. Here are more opinions 
that show a keen awareness to danger. 
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“The trouble with these pacifists is that they class all war 
as wrong. Wars of invasion and aggression are totally 
different to wars of defense—defense of honor and defense 
of country. 

“Again, should a powerful nation (which should be a 
safeguard of world peace) stand by and allow another 
powerful nation to invade a country that is counting on 
others to protect her? Is there anyone who dare say that 
britain was not bound to fight Germany when she invaded 
little Belgium? If so, civilization and Christianity are 
meaningless phrases. The Master, Himself, predicted wars. 
He could not visualize all the nations of the world “beating 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” No, not yet. The time of Everlasting Peace is not 
fulfilled. People of vastly different race and thought, how- 
ever, are gradually seeing the folly of war. 

“‘How many people lost their lives, indirectly, through the 
last war? We are apt to forget these when computing the 
‘war casualties.” Yet with all this wanton display of man’s 
brutality I still feel that in the case of oppression, insult or 
invasion the Church would lift up her voice to urge that 
Canada must fight. 

“Every decent-minded man, be he soldier or statesman, 








Rev. Captain 
N. M. Plummer, 
Calgary. 










Rev. Beverley 
Ketchen, MacNab 
St. Presbyterian, 
Hamilton. 


abhors the thought of another war. The old idea of 
“Death or Glory”’ has passed from the picture. There is no 
longer any “glory” in slaughtering others by our modern 
war devices. Future wars will not allow an exemplification 
of human courage as has been evidenced in former wars, 
before bombs, gas and machine guns were known. War 
has reached the stage of methodical killing. Yet I look to 
see Canada—the real Canada—tell the world in no 
uncertain tones that if she or the Empire, or a defenseless 
nation, is attacked, or if her honor is insulted, that she will 
fight and the Church would undoubtedly uphold such a 
step. 

“We hear a lot about our young men declaring they 
would not fight under any circumstances. Personally, I 
have no fear that Canada’s youth will be found wanting 
when the call comes, and they will go as bravely as before 
—with the Church’s blessing! 

“Finally, let it be remembered that Canada is part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and if the British 
Empire is at war Canada must also be at war. To be 
otherwise would break up the unity of the Empire. The 
glorious record of bravery in the past must not be clouded 
or besmirched by cowardly inactivity in the future. We 
have an Empire worth living in; an ideal worth living up to; 
an honor worth fighting for. Would the Church say 
‘Fight?’ Under all these circumstances—undoubtedly, 
yes!” {Continued on page 84} 
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HER ENERGY 
RESERVE SPENT Y 


Watch out for signs of over-fatigue .. . particu- 
larly during these “danger years” from 1 to 6! 


Malnutrition and many infectious dis- 
eases are at their peak now. 


Your child burns up more energy for 
her size each day than a laborer. 


Her vitality wears down easily. 


Remember, mother, your child may seem “dif- 
ferent” in many ways, but like all others she 
faces serious Sale now. And like all others 
she needs certain vital safeguards. 

At breakfast this morning, two and one-half 
million bowls of Cream of Wheat were served. 
And why? In many cases because of the fine, 
delicious flavor. Economy, too, plays its part. 

In every big package of Cream of Wheat, 
there are over 50 servings, costing less than 
one-half cent apiece. 


I'M READY 
FOR MORE, 





But the main reason is that intelligent mothers 
like yourself are eager to have their young ones 
start the day with one of the best known safe- 
guards to health. 

Cream of Wheat is made from the best Cana- 
dian hard wheat. It gives an abundance of the 
sade food energy that is needed so mightily 
or well-being, for activity and for growth dur- 
ing this critical period. More than that, it gives 
it in a form that is digested with supreme ease 
in the small, young system. 

For 41 years Cream of Wheat has been used 
with amazing effectiveness. It is world famous 
as a natural weight builder for youngsters. Ask 
your doctor about Cream of Wheat. And start 
giving your child its many benefits now. Cream 
of Wheat comes only in sturdy packages, sealed 
against all taints and contaminations. 
Silverware ! Geta set of Wm. A. Rogers Al heavy silver 
plate, made by Oneida, Ltd. See offer on Cream of Wheat 
package. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 










YOU BET 1 EAT 






For brisk, clear 









7 Cream of Wheat is rich in a type of 
carbohydrate second only to sgar 
in the speed and completeness with 
which it is assimilated. 












7 Doesn't tax digestions. Even the 
most delicate young systems handle 
Cream of Wheat with perfect ease. 










7 Is a rich and economical source of 
the kind of food energy most needed 
by every child. 











7 Encourages steady, natural gains 
in weight. 






Made in Canada from best Canadian hard wheat 
« « « Never sold loose in bags —only in this box 


I'D MISS IT 
TERRIBLY ! 






Caring for children certainly eats up a mother’s energy! 


One yeor of good feeding at the start of life is worth at 


least ten ofter 40. Serve Cream of Wheat every dayl Start each day with a bowl of energy-rich Cream of Wheat. 


breakfasts of grand Cream of Wheat are just the recipe. 











Scandal Runs on Wheels 


(Continued from page 9) 





“How lovely. And all out of cardboard. 
How clever mother’s boy is. Three nice 
pussies.” 

“They’re bunnies. Can’t you see?” 

“Of course, dear. Mother’s stupid today. 
Why, yes, look at the lovely cotton tails! 
Three beautiful bunnies. We'll have to 
keep them carefully, won’t we?” 

“To show daddy tonight.” 

“Yes, dear. To show daddy. Mother 
must run, dear. There’s 
the.telephone.” 

That latchkey never 
would work right when 
you were in a hurry. 

“Yes. Oh, yes, 
Myra . . . Oh, I see. 
From her to Mrs. 
Pendle. But, Myra, 
can people really be- 
lieve that Richard— 
what? . . . No, Iknow 
you don’t want to be- 
lieve anything of the 
kind . . . yes. . . yes 
. . . well, it’s good of 
you to telephone, 
— so much, Sirkie Good. 

Elma Thaddeus! 

Why now, of course, 

the absurdity was palpable. A compara- 
tive newcomer to town, how should she 
know anything? Anna had never even 
met her, only seen her from afar. An odd, 
continental type. Her clothes were a little 
loud in their dernier cri; she moved with a 
certain sureness; spoke, so rumor had it, 
just a bit audaciously; was like a bright 
exotic bird perched for a time on unpre- 
tentious branches. It was she who had 
started all this. Mrs. Pendle, pinned down 
by Jessie North—as she, Anna, should 
have pinned her down this morning, only 
in one’s agitation and annoyance one could 
find no wits or word—Mrs. Pendle had 
admitted the source of her information. 

“But really, Mrs. Pendle,” Jessie had 
protested, “why Elma Thaddeus?” 

“‘My dear,”’ said Mrs. Pendle, “‘a new- 
comer can see things to which we may be 
complacently blind. I don’t feel it my 
province to say all I heard from her, but 
she is only too positive. I only hope, for 
Anna’s sake, the warning has come in 
time.” 

Horrid women, both of them! How 
dared they put out their ugly hands to 
touch the sacredness of Richard’s love and 
hers. But then Mrs. Pendle had never 
liked Richard over well; he did not pander 
to her; he had spoken quite sharply once or 
twice about her interference with Dickie. 
And she had never quite forgiven the way 
he ushered her out when Dickie was about 
to be born in rather a hurry. Oh, it was 
quite simple now. Quite understandable. 
Why, it just made you want to laugh. To 
laugh! 


“Dickie, what are you doing there?” 
“See where the bunnies are sitting, ready 
for daddy? Mummie, you hurt when you 


hold me so tight.” 

“Oh, Dickie, Dickie! | Everything’s 
going to be all right. Nothing—nothing 
can touch us, darling.” She was moving 
away from him, hands busy with pots and 
dishes. How clumsy she was, and one 
could never find things since Ada left; 
Richard had said they must get a new 
maid next week. The only time Richard 
was cross at her was when she wanted to 
do things herself and save for payments on 
the house. Tonight, when he came she’d 
tell him everything and he’d laugh and 
forgive both her tears and her disloyal 
panic. Elma Thaddeus! What could she 
know? “What—that woman?” Richard 


AUTUMN SACRIFICE 
by MARY E. McCULLOUGH 


The maples build an altar 

High on every purple hill, 

The sumachs march with torches 
Flaming red: 


And incense-smoke arising 
Pleads a haven fair and still 
For souls of summer blossoms 


would cry. “The one with the dead 
flounder shoulders?” He had spoken of 
her that way after they’d seen her at the 
Kreutzberg recital—very décolleté and 
exuding too painfully, white and pow- 
dered. “That woman!” she would laugh 
back. They would decide together it was 
her continental frame of mind. So—so 
different! 

That brushed everything away, of 
course. Just dismiss it, Anna told herself. 
Now one could sing about the house, 
making everything especially nice for 
tonight. She’d have Whistler’s send over 
beef fillets and do them with mushrooms, 
scalloped potatoes, fresh garden peas, and 
an exciting salad full of surprises. After- 
ward strawberry shortcake. 

Taking up her snatch of song, Anna 
insisted to herself that the happy past 
would merge with the promising future, 
and all rumor be dis- 
comfitted. Like a chip 
caught on the crest of a 
roller, she was uplifted, 
carried along buoy- 
antly, and found her- 
self, with the telephon- 
ing done, dialling his 
number again. How 
silly to be fearful of 
putting her finger to 
the familiar numbers. 
She was just calling 
Richard—her Richard. 

“Mr. Burton, please 
«0 6 SOOO theater? ... . 
Yes, thank you, I'll 
hold the line.”” Ridicu- 
lous to have your heart 
beat like this — a 
silly fluttering. “Oh, 
Richard! . . . Yes, dear, I was trying to 
get you earlier today . I was just 
wondering; could you be home at six 


tometer 1 OR... Ob, Tee: .. 
No, no, it’s all right, Richard. Quite—all 
—right.” 

She hung up. 


Almost she fancied the black stuffy 
figure of Mrs. Pendle beside her saying 
with that horrid persuasiveness: ‘You 
see?”’ 

But there was only Dickie beside her, 
leaning against her knee. 

“Mummie! What’s wrong, mummie?” 

“Oh, Dickie, daddy’s not sure he can 
get home.” 

“Aw, gee whiz, and he won’t see my 
bunnies.” 

“Dickie, who taught you to say things 
like that? Mummie’s darling must be 
careful what he says. Come, lover, we'll 
go and put the bunnies in the playroom 
where it’s nice and sunny for them.” 


THE TELEPHONE had become once 
more an instrument of terror and of hope. 
When it rang again, she was drawn to it 
with hesitating eagerness. “‘Mrs. Burton?” 
She recognized the voice of the switchboard 
operator: “Hold the line a moment, 
please. Mr. Burton calling.” 

Her heart leaped into her throat. 

“Yes, Richard?” 

She hardly knew his voice; it was so 
tense and—and quite unusual. 

“Anna, can you arrange to meet me 
downtown at seven?” said Richard. “At 
the Plaza. For dinner. There’s something 

. . rather important . . . I want to tell 
you. Can you get somebody to stay with 
Dickie?” 

“Richard, there’s not—” she began, but 
the words, “anything wrong?”’ stuck in her 
throat. 

She heard his voice: ‘Please hurry, 
Anna, I’ve only a minute,” and his crisp 
voice rebuked her into a new dumbness, 
broken by a faltering affirmative, and the 
click of a receiver hung up. She sat staring 
at her own cradle telephone, trying to 
assess the message and the tones of its 
delivery. Was she only reading into it a 
remoteness and a brusqueness that hurt? 
“Something rather important I want to 
tell you. . .” The words became tipped 
with the deadly venom distilled during her 
day. Though she fought against that 





poisonous influence, she saw _hersel 
Seated opposite a husband who was like a 
Stranger to her, saying: “I brought you 
here to tell you that things can’t go on as 
they are. There’s another 

The telephone was ringing again. It 
was Myra-—Myra thoughtfully offering to 
come over this evening if it would help. 
“Oh, but I’m going out to dinner with 
Richard. Yes. . . at the Plaza at seven.” 
That would perhaps hold Myra for a time. 
But it was nice of her to telephone. 

Getting Dickie’s supper, and bathing 
him, she told herself: ‘I shall look my 
best. I'll wear my blue,” and when she 
had it on she knew how flattering it was 
to her eyes and hair. The daughter of 
a neighbor came to look after Dickie. 

She was away; wondering if any of the 
neighbors saw her go; waiting for the bus 
at the second stop just for fear Myra 
Lestrange might be watching; wanting 
nobody to pity her or speculate about her. 


THE BUS let her off right in front of the 
Plaza, and she found herself ahead of time. 
She sat in the entrance lounge, watching 
every time the swivel door turned, think- 
ing it might be Richard. She endured the 
crawl of the hands of her wrist watch 
toward the hour and beyond it. Surely it 
was an unnecessary added torture that 
he should be late. A quarter hour, now— 
and he made such a virtue of punctuality! 
What had happened? Then, with a hot 
sense of resentment, she rose, intending 
with deliberation to walk out. She told 
herself, with a sick feeling at her heart, 
that she would go to a sandwich shop and 
eat alone. And then she saw him, coming 
through the swivel door, standing for a 
moment to orient himself and striding 
forward. 

They were face to face. For so many 
minutes now she had planned what she 
would do, how she would greet him; re- 
hearsing the whole minutiae of it. Instead 
she was being queer and constrained, and 
her smile seemed a dreadful thing, as false 
as Myra’s in a kinder cause. She knew that 
everything about her was revelatory, yet 
she could not help it. Queer not to take for 
granted certain punctilios reserved for 
occasions more formal than the meeting of 
one’s husband. And always, she knew, 
there was that dreadful searching of hers, 
as one might inspect the body of a loved 
one for signs of an unbelievable but deadly 
disease; only that this, being of the spirit, 
was so much the worse. She saw his eyes 
appraising her with a slight and significant 
obliqueness, and the usual happy mobility 
of his features seemed swept from him. 

“It’s too bad to have kept you waiting,” 
he apologized, with dreadful politeness. 

But now that he was here, there was no 
table immediately available. They had to 
sit in the lounge, with its luxurious red 
leather and buff. 

“At least,’ she thought, removing her 
cloak, “I have the defense of being well- 
gowned.”” There was Richard beside her, 
fingering a copy of The Tatler, turning to 
pictures she was sure he did not see, with 
fingers that were not his ordinary firm, sure 
ones. She knew he sensed the impasse 
between them. And as if the stage had been 
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set by a malicious hand, or by one of those 
outrageous coincidences of which life was 
capable, she saw a new contretemps loom- 
ing and took refuge herself in a periodical. 

“There's your friend, Mrs. North,” said 
Richard. ‘‘Didn’t you see her?”’ 

She temporized: ‘‘Where? Oh, yes!” 
and felt base and deceitful. Then Richard 
put down his magazine, looked at her, 
hesitated, and spoke as if under some 
instant compulsion. 

“Anna, I thought I’d wait until we were 
at dinner, but there’s something I simply 
must tell you.” 

She knew that she broke the murmur of 
his voice with a quick, half-defiant readi- 
ness to hear whatever he had to say, and 
waited, steadying herself. 

Then she saw him rise. Jessie North had 
come over. 

“Well, Anna, dear! Oh, good evening, 
Mr. Burton.” 

Jessie stood looking a little nervous and 
flustered but trying to appear at ease, her 
smile half eager, half placatory. 

“Sit down here by Anna, Mrs. North,” 
Richard said. 

“Oh, thank you so much.” 

He left them together, taking his dis- 
carded magazine with him to a red-leather 
lounge opposite. Richard could never 
endure Jessie North’s rattle-chatter. At 
any other time Anna would have smiled at 
his strategy; now she saw only that she 
was delivered into Jessie’s hands. There 
was something always too intense and 
confidential about her; she talked too close 
to you-—a tendency that the present 
situation did not impair. 

“Anna,” she said eagerly, “I’m so glad 
of this chance of a word with you. I’ve 
been so worried about this—this horrid 
story. Since Myra telephoned you, I’ve 
been talking pretty straight with Mrs. 
Pendle. She came in to see me, in fact, 
quite annoyed because she said I’d been 
spreading it round that she was a scandal- 
monger. Well, I ask you, Anna; I ask you! 
So I locked horns with her and got right 
out of her what Elma Thaddeus had said.” 
Jessie’s glance strayed toward Richard. 
She giggled nervously. “I guess your 
husband can’t hear us, can he?” 

“No,” said Anna quickly. “What did 
Elma Thaddeus say?” 

“Well, it seems Mrs. Pendle was visiting 
her—trust that woman to cosey up to any 
newcomer—and they got talking about 
people. Elma said she thought your 
husband such an attractive-looking man, 
Anna. Mrs. P. spoke of you, and Elma 
Thaddeus said, ‘Oh, I haven’t met her at 
all. I’m not interested in married women. 
They’re so awfully stodgy.’ ”’ Jessie giggled 
again gently. 

Anna persisted. “‘But about Richard—” 

“I’m coming to that,” said Jessie. 
“Elma went on to say, ‘Who’s the woman 
he’s so interested in just now?’ You can 
imagine, my dear, how Mrs. P. would 
prick up her ears. ‘Woman?’ she asked. 
‘Why, what do you mean?’ Well, it seemed 
Elma had seen—I’m just giving it as it 
came to me, Anna—had seen your husband 
with a woman, oh, in the park and so on. 
Mrs. Pendle asked what she looked like, 

{Continued on page 87} 





COMING ! 
MEMORABLE SHORT STORIES 


For November Chatelaine 


"STAR DUST" — the struggle, heart-break and drama behind the 


glamorous story of another child star in Hollywood. 


"DO YOU LOVE ME, JOHN?" — the hilarious — yet satirical 
account of what happened to Mrs. Meech when she tried to find 


glory through her woman's club. 


“THE WEDDING DRESS" — Twelve rents of marriage — and then 


their first unforgivable quarrel revea 


ed the bitterness of the years 


behind.’ ‘You'll find’ this a fascinating picture of a woman's struggle 


for happiness. - 
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Feeding the babies was perhaps 
the most difficult and important 
aspect of their rearing. What 
was the magic formula? This 
chapter answers food problems 
for children of almost any age 


by MADAME 
LOUISE DE KIRILINE 


(Copyright 1936 Louise de Kiriline) 


the Dionne babies always, during their first year 
of life, represented the greatest and most difficult 
problem in all their nursing and care. 

Neither the composition of formulae and menus nor the 
babies’ powers of assimilation of nourishment caused the 
worry, but a persistent and obstinate lack of appetite. This 
was the most difficult consequence of their previous pre- 
maturity to overcome. And it endured, in spite of their 
increasing sturdiness, in spite of all possible measures taken 
to eliminate the condition, months and months after the 
babies had abandoned the incubators and the Broch- 
feeders. 

How distressing it was to bend over the high cribs meal 
after meal and fail to find the spontaneous response of 
healthy hungry tugging of the nipple! 

Our patience often became worn to the thinnest shred 
when the five little girls consistently refused to have any- 
thing more to do with the bottle after the first five swallows. 
They banded themselves together in a league of quintuplets 
against us, their nurses, while we apprehensively looked at 
their weight charts and thought of the inevitable losses we 
would have to record in the morning. And this continued, 


Wes TRUTH it can be said that the feeding of 
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seemingly without end, long after they had become normal 
babies, enjoying their full amount of energetic exercise to 
encourage and build up the lacking appetites. 

No one can fully realize the extent of this uphill labor, 
who did not share with us the burden and the responsibility 
of the daily care of those famous babies. Not even the 
doctor ever knew how utterly trying it was to look in vain 
for the slightest reaction to all our endeavors to stimulate 
and to increase the appetites of each unconcerned, almost 
teasingly indifferent, baby. Not even he can wholly appre- 
ciate how hard-earned was really the eventual isuccess 

It might have seemed logical to expect that : 
congenital distaste for food, caused mai 


at the age of three and a half months, would? 

Overcome sooner upon the establishment of mo: 
and wholesome conditions for better care of th I 
their new home. Considering their unexpectedi¥eg 
reaction to the new airy and sunny surroundi 
the exceptional improvement of their generg 
such an expectation seemed fully warrantee 
desire for food in the babies remained ‘utawt 
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Nurse de Kiriline has a 
special session with 
Annette. Photograph 
copyright Star News- 
poper Service. 


long months and the struggle to induce them to eat seemed, 
at times, almost hopeless. 

The final success in arousing a normal appetite in the 
babies came so gradually that it was hardly noticeable. 
Periodically their eagerness for food became more marked. 
Little by little the spells of impatience before mealtimes 
grew more pronounced. The odd times, when their appe- 
tites lasted throughout the meal without abruptly coming 
to an end after the first five or six mouthfuls, were more 
often repeated. And then at last, instead of being an ordeal 
in patience on our side and on the babies’ a series of head 


shakings and splutterings, feeding times finally developed 


giants a wild flower into one’s own 

‘arrange for it very similar sur- 
gwhich the' flower grew previously 
erwise’ it will not thrive. In the 
By {Continued on page 54} 
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It was Carnation 


Evaporated Milk 


hes evaporated milk that formed such a vital part of 
the diet of the lovely Dionne Quintuplets from the 
time they were five and one-half months old was Carnation 
Milk. And they are still getting this pure, wholesome milk. 
Everywhere there are other happy, sturdy babies who are 
being brought up on Carnation. Many of them also were 
premature, or started life under some handicap. In such 
cases, as well as in those of healthy, normal babies, doctors 
have found that there is no milk more satisfactory than 
Carnation. It is safe, nourishing, super-digestible. It is 
irradiated, too, adding valuable bone-building vitamin D to 
the diet. . . . The Carnation Milk your grocer sells is exactly 
the same as that the Quintuplets get. And it is just as fine 
for cooking and creaming as it is for babies and children. 
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ilting, hurdy-gurdy things but beaten, 
wistful ones matching The Boy’s own. 

Old Peter couldn’t eat. He couldn’t 
sleep. For long minutes at a time he sat 
motionless at his work, peering out un- 
seeingly over his steel-rimmed half spec- 
tacles. The Girl didn’t seem to be going 
anywhere these evenings. And The Boy— 
well, once he saw The Girl approach him, 
timidly hesitantly, but The Boy went 
right on, stubborn, proud, unforgiving. 
eter felt a sudden surge of shame within 
im for The Boy. 

If only there was something he could do. 
But how did one go about meddling deli- 
cately in other people’s private affairs? 

His head ached from thinking about it, 
when suddenly he got an idea that made 
his fringe of white wool batting quiver 
with excitement and his eyes grow round 
and bright as blue marbles. Removing the 
cover from an old shoe box he huntee! for a 
brush, dipped it into a bottle of liquid 
brown shoe polish. The very next time he 
saw The Boy’s shoes outside the window he 
padded across the floor and placed the 
sign in the window. It announced to those 
on the outside: Half Price on Rep’s— 
Today Only. 

Old Peter held his breath and waited. 
For a while nothing happened. Then he 
saw scuffed black shoes being turned from 
side to side and lifted so that soles might 
be inspected. He thought his heart would 
jump right through his leather apron when 
the shoes came clumping down the steps. 
The door opened and there was The Boy, 
just as he had always imagined him. Tall 
and fair, with unhappy grey eyes and a 
strong unrelenting young chin. 

While he removed his shoes Old Peter 
covertly eyed him. He approved of what 
he saw. His suit was pressed and neat in 
spite of its shine. His cheap hose were 
mended and clean. 

The Boy was rocking now, steadily, 
thoughtfully, like an old, old man. Peter 
wished that he would stop. That he would 
get up and walk around and ask questions 
about this or that and argue with him 
about the news of the day. So that after 
talking a while he could cautiously lead up 
to what he had to say. He made a remark 
—timid, hopeful bait. The Boy made a 
mumbling sound in his throat. At the 
second remark he didn’t answer at all, 
only huddled deeper into the chair. 

Old Peter sighed. Bending down, he 
picked up a pair of broken red _ shoes. 
Carefully he placed them on top of the 
counter, peering at The Boy out of the 
corner of his eye. But the chair went on 
rocking, steadily, unseeingly. 

He mumbled something about a lost tool 
and so fumbling on the counter pushed a 
little impatiently at the red shoes. They 
fell over and perched precariously on the 
edge, like bruised and broken butterflies. 
But still the chair went on rocking, rocking. 

Old Peter almost lost his temper. He 
grumbled a little louder over the lost tool 
as he fumbled and jerked at this and that 
on the counter and presently the red shoes 
fell with a small clatter to the floor. Old 
Peter almost stopped breathing. 

Politely The Boy got to his feet. Then 
Peter could sense his body growing rigid as 
arrested in his downward stoop he stared 
at the red shoes on the floor. With a little 
moan he swooped them up, held them in 
incredulous hands under Old Peter’s very 
nose. 

“‘Where—where did you get these?” he 
demanded hoarsely. 

His gnarled hands suddenly very busy, 
Peter spoke haltingly through a mouthful 
of nails. He had seen the shoes shuffling 
and stumbling along the sidewalk early one 
morning. Looking as if they had walked 
miles and miles through country mud and 
over cruel city pavements. They had been 
pulled off feet that were almost bleecing, 
and left outside. Seeing them he had 
brought them in, planning to try out a new 
shoe dye on them. Peter smiled a little to 
himself, pleased with his invention. 

Without another word, without even 
waiting for his shoes, The Boy was out of 
the shop like a flash. When he came back 


his face was radiant and quite transfigured. 

‘Have you any shoes? New shoes?” he 
demanded in a singing shout. 

Old Peter had. In a neat little stack in 
one corner were a few pairs that he kept 
for the trade in the block. 

One by one he took them out for The 
Boy’s careful minute inspection. Brown 
shoes. Black shoes. Grey shoes. Dull and 
drab and serviceable. But at each pair 
The Boy shook his head. Old Peter knew 
he had a pair that would just suit, but he 
was saving them until the very last, enjoy- 
ing every moment to the full, smacking his 
greedy old lips over each delicious shake of 
The Boy’s head. 

When every pair of shoes had been 
rejected Peter, with a mysterious little air, 
climbed up on a chair and took down a box 
from the top shelf. An ordinary white box 
like all the rest. 

Carefully he removed the cover. Rever- 
ently his hands fumbled with the tissue 
papers within and then lifted out a pair of 
shoes—white satin shot through with 
whorls of palest silver—so small they 
barely spanned the palm of his trembling 
old hand. Like two silvery butterflies they 
stood there on their slim spiked heels, 
stones like dewdrops glistening in the 
hearts of their soft satin bows. 

The Boy drew in his breath sharply. 

“They’re perfect. They’re beautiful. 
They look just like her.”” Old Peter could 
hear the awed, husky little whisper deep 
in The Boy’s throat. 

A mute yearning ache clutched at 
Peter’s heart as The Boy tiptoed through 
the door with grave shining eyes to bear his 
love token to The Girl. 


FOR THE next few days such an intan- 
gible, elusive air of excitement hung over 
the house that he could hardly keep his 
old feet from dancing a little jig as he went 
about his duties. 

Somehow he knew that things were 
being scrubbed and polished to an exceed- 
ing brightness upstairs. He knew that 
good things were being baked. Their 
mouth-watering aromas permeated the 
whole house even unto the little shop in 
the basement. 

Then came the day when the exc:tement 
and mystery of the past week seemed to 
concentrate in a final burst of breath- 
taking, heart-warming splendor. 

There was much running back and 
forth along the sidewalk. Once he could 
see the end of a long florist’s box. Another 
time two pairs of flour-smudged trousers 
sidled and scraped along as if they might be 
carrying something precious and very 
fragile. Old Peter thought it might be a 
wedding cake. One of those snowy tower- 
ing affairs that he had once seen in a 
window on the Avenue with a shy doll 
bride and groom touching diminutive 
hands under a frosted silver bell at the 
very top. 

Evening came and little groups of feet 
gathered outside the basement window. 
Now and then a pair of new shoes creaked 
importantly up the steps. Old Peter 
became possessed of a gnawing excitement. 
He pulled on his best trousers and put on 
his Sunday go-to-meeting boots for no 
good reason at all. He knotted a tie which 
made a blue drift of color against his 
spotless shirt. 

When he glimpsed a pair of shoes that 
looked pious and touched with a subtle air 
of divinity, he sat down in his old rocking 
chair. Quietly he folded his hands. 

He imagined he could hear music. That 
he could see a bride in misty white walking 
across a room to an improvised altar where 
waited a boy with adoring grey eyes. He 
could almost hear the words murmured 
over the assembled little group. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here—” 

Old Peter began rocking to and fro, a 
gentle smile touching his face. It was 
quite dark outside now, but inside a glow 
seemed to irradiate every nook and corner 
of the little shop, filling the empty lonely 
places in his heart with sheer bursting 
happiness. 





My daughter, Joan, loves parties. 
friends too. 
home, 





After I coaxed her, she broke 
down and told me that the 
girls at school had been 
doing a lot of joking about 
"tattle-tale gray." And Joan 
was afraid her friends would 
notice that my linens and 
things had it bad. 
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She has plenty of 


But she never used to invite them into her 
One day I asked her if she was ashamed of it. 





I was plenty mad because I 
work hard. But Joan told me 
it wasn't my fault. And she 
showed me one of your ads 
about how the wrong kind of 
soap gives clothes "tattle- 
tale gray" by leaving dirt 
stuck in the clothes. 





So just to please her I changed and tried Fels-Naptha Soap. 


And my, the difference it's made! 
along with that wonderful golden soap wash so clean 


All that gentle naptha 
I've 


never had my things look so beautifully white! 


© 1936, FELS & CO. 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
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Protect Teeth... 





for Health 






@ hems, 


“No one can see where that tooth is filled, Ruth. But we wouldn't 
have had so much trouble if you had been here six months ago.” 


Heit depends a good 
deal upon sound teeth. 
While your Sapghtes is grow- 
ing into womanhood or your 
son into manhood, during the 
Cfitical adolescent years, your 
ment physician is an invaluable 
health counsellor. But, he must 
have an able ally—your dentist. 


Good teeth do not just happen. 
They are living parts of the 
body built by food. They need 
the elements contained in eggs, 
milk, meats, green vegetables, 
fruits and cereals, but in addi- 
tion they should be cared for 
pr eas because, unlike most 
other parts of the body, they 
cannot heal themselves when 
injured. Besides brushing your 
teeth carefully at least twice 
a day, choose some hard and 
“crunchy” foods that give the 
teeth and gums real work to do. 


If you would save a great deal 
of needless trouble and expense, 
have your children visit the 
dentist every six months in 
order that small cavities, of 
which they are unaware, may 


be discovered and treated before 
they can do any real damage. 
The dentist will also encourage 
systematic and correct soheke 
brushing in order to lay a 
foundation for lasting health 
habits. 


Sometimes teeth need to be 
examined from the inside as well 
as from the outside. A tooth 
which looks sound and which 
has neither ached nor shown 
decay may yet hide unsuspected 
infection. With X-ray photo 
graphs your dentist can discover 
whether or not you have any 
tooth infected at the root which 
needs treatment. 


A diseased tooth is a menace to 
health. Poison from it may 
damage vital organs; may cause 
eye, ear, nerve, joint or digestive 
trouble, or any one of a long list 
of serious ailments. Write for 
the Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Good Teeth,” which tells many 
things that you should know 
about the care of your teeth and 
gums. Address Booklet Dept. 
10-L-36. 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—OTTAWA 


PREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board a 
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Little Red Shoes 


(Continued from page 21) 





and spoon. He lit the low fat lamp 
and read for a while. Then he made ready 
for the night. Locking the outer door in the 
shop he saw The Boy’s scuffed shoes walk- 
ing up and down again. Waiting for The 
Girl. Because he was sorry and ashamed 
that he had quarrelled with her. 


OLD PETER went to bed. The night was 
very warm, so he did not pull the curtains 
about his bunk. Little noises drifted in to 
him. The faint far-away whistle of a ship. 
A snatch of song. A baby’s cry. Voices 
raised in quarrelling. Cars went by now 
and then—the kind that rattled and 
squeaked. But try as hard as he would, he 
could not make out the purring sound of 
a limousine sliding to a stop at the curb. 
After a while there was only one sound. 
The rhythmic clump of The Boy’s feet 
tramping up and down. Up—and—down. 

Suddenly a gust of wind stirred the cur- 
tains, Huge raindrops danced on the side- 
walk outside the window. The room 
flashed whitely. Dishes rattled in the 
cupboard. 

Old Peter crept into the shop, the tails of 
his nightshirt flapping dejectedly about 
his skinny old legs. The Boy was still out 
there in the wet dark. He would unlatch 
the door and invite him to come in and wait 
where it was dry and warm. But then The 
Boy might turn and run embarrassed by 
his clumsy interference. 

Suddenly Old Peter decided to share The 
Boy’s lonely vigil with him. He might just 
as well be sitting up anyway when he 
couldn’t sleep for worrying about The Girl. 
Going into the back room he pulled on his 
trousers over his nightshirt and stuffed 
tobacco into an evil smelling pipe. Then 
dragging the cushioned rocker into the 
shop he sat down in the pools of shadow 
beyond the slanting pale gold of a street 
lamp. 

Old Peter had never seen The Girl. But 
he knew by heart the blithe, lilting pattern 
her shoes drew on the sidewalk outside his 
basement window. Of all the patterns, 
drab and gay, weak and courageous, that 
he watched, none intrigued him as did The 
Girl’s. 

From the very first moment he had seen 
her shoes he had watched for them. In the 
mornings when they hurried to work. In 
the evenings when they came home again, 
accompanied by The Boy’s. He liked to 
watch them. The Boy’s so sturdy—each 
foot planted firmly on the ground. The 
Girl’s skipping lightly along beside them 
as if her head were in the clouds. 

Sometimes Old Peter worried a little 
about them. The Boy’s shoes were so 
scuffed. He was sure that the soles must 
be almost worn through. But they were 
brave with meticulous, careful polish and 
neat laces. The Girl had six or seven differ- 
ent pairs. He could almost tell where she 
was going by the shoes she wore. There 
were brown suede ones with bronze buckles. 
Black opera pumps. Sandals of plaited 
straw held together with bright strips of 
green leather. And now the new, gay red 
ones. 


AS SPRING deepened into summer Old 
Peter liked the late evenings best of all. 
Watching The Girl and The Boy come 
sauntering slowly home he liked to specu- 
late upon where they had been. Maybe to 
a band concert, or a movie, or for a ride on 
the park lagoon. Outside his window they 
would stop, The Boy standing quite still, 
The Girl always tracing a confused, restless 
pattern on the sidewalk with her toe. After 
alittle they would come together very close 
and he could see The Girl’s shoes raise on 
tippest tiptoes and stand that way for a 
long time. And Old Peter would stand 
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shamelessly in the shadows and watch 
them. And watching them he was young 
again and full with the vigor of life and 
love. And the girl in his straining young 
arms was Elsa. 

It always worried Peter when it rained. 
The Girl never wore rubbers. Her shoes 
twinkled down the street defying the wet 
pavements. One day it rained torrents all 
day, and all day he worried about The 
Girl. She would catch cold. He knew The 
Boy could not afford a cab. Perhaps not 
even think of one. 

That was the day the shining black lim- 
ousine first made its appearance in the 
street. It had driven up swiftly, surely; its 
balloon tires making little purring noises 
on the glistening pavement. Peering over 
his half spectacles Old Peter had seen a 
pair of gleaming black puttees encasing 
grey liveried legs. Then a pair of fawn- 
colored spats. And then The Girl’s frivo- 
lous pumps. 

He had seen the limousine many times 
after that. And always The Girl’s shoes 
came tripping out of it. Gaily. Auda- 
ciously. Running up the steps as if she had 
been humming a little tune. And some- 
times, as had happened tonight, she was 
whirled away again for a gay evening in 
some bright, noisy, expensive place. While 
the unhappy Boy waited in the shadows 
outside the window until she was brought 
safely home again. 

The rain was a mere whisper on the 
pavement now. The street was very still. 
Peter shivered a little and snuggled deeper 
into his chair. After a while his cold pipe 
fell with a small clatter to the floor. 

A rumble in the street brought him bolt 
upright. The milkman. He rubbed his 
eyes, peered about him. Warm gold 
washed the pavement and poured into the 
little shop. The shoes standing on the 
shelf looked hopelessly drab and worn in 
the morning light. 

Morning. 

A fine one he was to share a vigil with 
The Boy. Stiffly he got to his feet and 
shuffled over to the window. Looking out, 
stark unreasoning panic possessed him. 
The Boy was still there. Sitting on the 
curb, his back toward him, his head bowed 
in his hands. Even as he looked he got up 
and walked away, each receding footstep 
a drugging blow to Old Peter’s very heart. 

It could mean only one thing. The Girl 
had not come home. 

He sagged against the window casing, 
feeling suddenly old and very tired. How 
long he stood there he did not know but all 
at once he straightened up, prickingly 
alert. 

He could hear a sound. As of footsteps. 
Not the brisk steps of men going to work, 
nor the march-march of Tim Hogan. But 
another kind of step. Shuffle—stumble. 
Shuffle—stumble. His heart jumped right 
up into his mouth. Shuffle—stumble. 
Coming nearer and nearer. 


PRESENTLY he could see a pair of drag- 
ging broken shoes, one tall red heel almost 
wrenched off. They were wet and caked 
with mud, and looking at them something 
glistened in Old Peter’s eyes, and he had to 
press his hand hard against his side to keep 
his swelling heart from bursting. 

Now the red shoes halted. As if they 
were weighted with lead he saw each one in 
turn raised and crossed over a slendersilken 
leg while white exhausted fingers pulled at 
them. First one and then the other was 
flung beside the tipsy drooling garbage 
cans standing at the curb. Wearily the 
slim stockinged feet dragged across the 
sidewalk. Old Peter could see the holes 
worn in the sheer silk. Could see the tender 
reddened flesh thus exposed. 

He waited until he was sure The Girl 
was safely inside, then he went to the door. 
Cautiously he unlatched it. Silently he 
crept across the sidewalk. When he came 
back again, the disillusioned red shoes were 
cradled in his gnarled old hands. 

He never saw the shining black limou- 
sine again. Nor did he see The Boy’s shoes 
walking beside The Girl’s down the street. 
And now The Girl’s shoes were no longer 
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simplicity. Hat | 

Simpson models, 

What art has gone into the sillees ‘daca of this 
mink turban’s igh sweep and deep back! Lilly 
Dache, who designed if, "colle it the czarina. A 
devastating echo io the old régime. And above is 
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ing them on at the wrong angles than — 
this a deco of — or so leading milliners say. 
Get your milliner to fit you and then hold that line 
— even if you have to draw a guide line around 


your brow and ears, 
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Five little Dionnes after their Palmolive bath ... pink as tiny rosebuds, their skin satin-smooth, glowingly fresh. a 


Now the lovely Dionne Quintuplets | 


use only PALMOLIVE 








All illustrations from photos— 
Copyright Star News Service. 





a pairs of chubby little arms and 
legs, splashing and churning the 
water! Five baby voices lifted in joy- 
ous laughter! 

How the Quins love their bath with 
gentle Palmolive Soap! 

To the babies that bath is just fun. To 
the specialists in charge it is a very im- 
portant matter. And especially impor- 
tant has been the choice of a soap gentle 
enough for the tender skin of these 
famous little girls. 


Why Palmolive was chosen! 


Because the Quins were born pre- 
maturely, their skin is unusually sensi- 
tive. So delicate that it has always 
required very special care. 


Dr. Dafoe himself explains: 


“At the time of the birth of the 
Dionne Quintuplets, and for some time 
afterward, they were bathed in Olive 
Oil... When the time arrived for soap 
and water baths, we selected Palmolive 
Soap exclusively for daily use in bath- 
ing these world-famous babies.” 


Think of it! Of all the oils known to 
science, only Olive Oil was gentle 
enough for the Quins’ first baths. And 
then, out of all the soaps available, only 
Palmolive, made with Olive Oil, was 
chosen for the Quins! 


What a lesson for every Mother 
... for every woman 


Mother! Should that precious baby of 
yours be bathed with any soap less 
gentle, less soothing than the one chosen 
for the little Diennes? Why not decide 
right now that only Palmolive, made 
with Olive Oil, will ever touch your 
baby’s tender skin! 

And you too, Lovely Lady... you who 
want to keep your complexion, soft, 
smooth, alluring through the years! 
Why not give your skin the matchless 
beauty care that only Palmolive’s secret 
blend of Olive and Palm Oils can give ? 
Why not begin today to use Palmolive 
exclusively, for your own face and bath. 
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FASHION SHORTS 


by KAY MURPHY 


Chatelaine’s light-hearted style scout on Fifth Avenue 


presents her Octoher hudget for smart women 


YOURSELF 


| hope you have been taking care of 
your figure all summer long but | 
know you haven't! However, you will 
just have to work that much harder 
now, for you must have a slim waist- 
line for the Empire bodices you'll be 
wearing any minute. 
Talk about an hour-glass silhouette! 
Thank goodness there are so many 
good foundation garments available 
that you can start right off with a 
passable chassis, even if you know 
you're bumpy in the wrong place. 
This fall will see more 
girdles and corsets worn 
than for many seasons. 
We are at last getting to 
realize that the feminine 
figure needs support. 
Now | don't advocate 
' heavily-boned corsets un- 
less they are absolutely necessary. 
But | do say that every gal, once she 
hits the ‘Teens, should have some sup- 
port, and it may have to get stronger 
as she grows older. 
In a recent corset show | saw so many 
new type foundation garments that | 
know there is a girdle for every type 
of figure. 
I'd advise you to go to your local 
corsetiére before you start getting 
that fall wardrobe, and be fitted for 
the right kind of girdle and brassiére. 
Don't try on new clothes over corsets 
been discarded 





that should have 
some time back. 
It's unfair to the new styles. 

* 
And please watch your diet! We all 
go to "seed" during the summer — 
what with ice-cream sodas and the 
like .. . A couple of weeks watching 
will get down some of those holiday 
bulges. 
Drink plenty of fruit juices — person- 
ally, | like grapefruit juice when | feel 
‘lumpish."" 
And drop the potatoes and white 
bread for a few meals! Stack up your 
plate with vegetable — eat plenty of 
raw salad stuffs. 
Those autumn afternoon 
teas will be trying on you 
. « » why don't you and 
your friends follow the 
Hollywood idea? All the 
smart cinema hostesses — 
knowing that a couple of 
unwelcome extra pounds 
may lose a movie contract, work out 
non-fattening yet palatable "snacks 
for their parties. 
That doesn't mean you have to eat 
sawdust! 
But you can have dainty refreshments 
without putting on poundage with 
every mouthful you take. 





Along with your figure, start — or 
continue — working on your skin, hair 


and teeth. 


Try different creams — 
there is one kind suited 
especially to your face. 
Go to your dentist and 
get your teeth cleaned yp 

. then get some new 
tooth brushes . . . too 
many of us let our brushes 
get soggy” ... and goodness knows 
you can't get any place with your 
teeth if you use one of those old, 
discouraged brushes. 

2 

Get after your hair! Look it over! 
Start the old hair brush agoing... 
maybe you need a rinse to bring 
back the natural tone. 
| am amazed when | real- 
ize that there are really 
no more "homely" women 
in the smart world! 
Women who are not 
blessed with good figures, 
skin, hair and teeth just 
get to work until they 
acquire ‘em! 
Remember we're not living in the days 
when a woman was born beautiful — 
or not — and just let it go at that! 
Be smart! - It's smarter to be smart 
than merely pretty! Look yourself 
over... 
Give yourself one month to smarten 
upin... 
And if you're faithful to your job, 
you'll be as trim as a whistle. 








YOUR CLOTHES 


The "Trooping of the Colors" for fall 
is on. While black alone — or com- 
bined with cornflower blue, beige, 
grey or Schiaporelli's ‘Danger Red" 
— continues to be outstanding, you'll 


see plenty of ‘Moonstone’ — a 
lovely shade of powder blue — raisin 
brown — camel's hair color — and 


grey is speeding ahead as a coat 
shade. 

we 
Jewellery is coming back — the de- 
signers eh been scouting over in 
Java and China and delving into the 


past — to give us rich coral, tur- 
quoise and pear! pieces, set in heavy 
gold or silver. | call ‘em “museum 


pieces'' because they are so rich and 
vivid. 

So many of the newer dresses have a 
"swathed" neckline — high up to the 
throat so you can pop a lovely neck- 
lace over the collar. 

You'll see plenty of little fur capes or 
vestees on the street dresses of sheer 
wool, 

If you have a fur coat that has out- 
lived its use as such, how about taking 
it to a good furrier and getting a little 
cape made from the good parts? 

The smarter capes are just elbow 
length . . . and the fur vestees are 
sleeveless affairs, almost like a man's 
vest — which you can slip over prac- 
tically any frock to change its whole 
appearance. (Continued on page 39) 
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"MOST BAD BREATH 
BEGINS WITH THE TEETH’ 


WE USE COLGATES 
DENTAL CREAM.ITS PEN- 
ETRATING FOAM GETS 

INTO THE CREVICES 
WHERE FOOD DECAYS 
























BAD BREATH 

FROM THE TEETH! 
HOW CAN 

THAT BE? 


| NEVER KNEW 

THAT! WHAT 
DOES JERRY 
SAY TO DO? 


JERRY SAYS MOST MOUTH 
; ODORS COME FROM FOOD 
THAT LOOGES IN THE 

CREVICES OF THE TEETH! 







AND IT LEAVES 
THE MOUTH FEEL- 
ING SO FRESH 
AND CLEAN! 











BRIGHTER MY TEETH 
ARE SINCE WE CHANGED 
TO COLGATE'S! 








THIS TOOTHPICK TEST SHOWS 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
BREATH SWEET—TEETH WHITE! 


@Take a toothpick or some UN- 
SCENTED dental floss. Clean be- 
tween your teeth. Does it reveal small 
food deposits? Smell it. If it has an 
unpleasant odor, it means your teeth 
are improperly cleaned. These food 
deposits are a common cause of bad 
breath and tooth decay, dentists say. 





YOU GET THESE COLGATE 
RESULTS 

Colgate’s penetrating foam gets into 
all crevices and between the teeth even 
where the toothbrush cannot reach. It 
dissolves odor breeding food depos- 
its and washes them away. ; 

Colgate’s safe polishing ingredient 
keeps your teeth white and sparkling. 
Colgate’s delicious peppermint flavor 
leaves your mouth refreshed and your 
breath fragrant. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


Use one tube of Colgate's. Then, if your 
teeth are not cleaner, whiter than before, 
return the empty tube to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. We will 
send you twice its cost, 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH THE 
COLGATE WAY 


With Colgate’s Dental Cream brush 
thoroughly the upper teeth from 
gums down, lower teeth from gums 
up. Then rinse your mouth. After 
that put a bit of Colgate’s on your 
tongue and take another sip of water. 
Gargle well back in the throat, then 
flush the water through your teeth. 
Rinse again with clear water. 
That’s all. 


For those who 


prefer it, Colgate's 
Denta! Powder will give the 
same Colgate results. Large tin 20c. 
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“ Bless you for that wrinkle about wrinkles, 
Jane Seymour” 


I feel this episode really ought to be 
called “If Youth But Knew!” Let me 
tell you about it. A girl came into my 
Salon, and told me she was worried 
about wrinkles. 

“Surely I shouldn’t have such things 
at my age!” she said. 

“You certainly shouldn’t,” I said. 
“What do you do for your skin?” 

As I expected, she told me she did 
practically nothing, except put on make- 
up! 

I do wish I could get girls to realise 
the importance of taking care of their 
skins young. Wrinkles take hold so much 
sooner on a dried-up, neglected skin. But 
with a little regular daily care, you can 
put them off indefinitely. Moreover, 
they don’t show so much when the skin 
is kept smooth and supple. 

“But what can I do?” asked this girl. 
So I told her. As she blessed me for my 
advice when I met her at a first-night last 
week, perhaps you’d like to hear it too. 

Every night—and no laziness, mind! 
—cleanse your face and neck thoroughly 
with my Cleansing Cream and Juniper 
Skin Tonic. Then pat in Peach Skin 
Food. It contains the sunshine vitamins 
and there’s simply nothing like it for re- 
storing a neglected skin. On alternate 
nights, pat in Anti-Wrinkle Cream. This 
nourishes the under-tissues, and gradu- 
ally smoothes out the offending lines. 
Of course, miracles don’t happen over- 
night. Wrinkles take time to form and 
will take time to go. 

Every morning splash on plenty of 
Juniper Skin Tonic, to liven your cir- 
culation and close the pores. 





* 


GET MY BOOK “SPEAKING FRANKLY” 


Ask for these preparations at any smart 
shop. And do ask for my book “Speaking 
Frankly.” It will do so much to help you 
keep your skin lovely. My preparations 
are just being introduced into Canada, If 
you have any difficully in gelling them, 
wrile to Jane Seymour, Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto. Your requirements will be 
mailed to you and you can pay the post- 
man. And please tell me who is your 
favorile local druggist so that I may get 
in touch with him, 





* 


omg of the most famous and most besuliful momen af fhe Empire oat aur Delon 
al 23 Woodstock Street, Bond Street, London W. 1, England, for regular treatmen J S 
and personal advice. If you intend visiting the Old Country do not fail to call. ane eymour 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 





J 
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COMING DOWN 


On the other hand, what goes up, must come down... at least 
in the style world. So the other side of the picture shows a drop in 
fashion features that have been flying high for some time now. It's 
a graceful gesture to femininity, which always rears its pretty head 
when styles get too tailored. For instance, here and there shoulders 


are tapered rhythmically, instead of sharply accented. 


There are concessions to those who simply refuse to go high hat; 
mostly in the line of beret variations. And materials are sofiened 
down to the downiest fabrics imaginable; even fine woollens for 
evening wear. Here are low quotations to be watched in the coming 


season, 


shoulders. 








There's a first hint 
of tapering 
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Buttons take a _ plunge; 
Crowns are punctured and 


brims are lowered for the 
jover-tall and mature. 


oe 


GERMS...the cause of many skin blemishes, 
banished from Woodbury’s Beauty Creams. New “Filtered 
Sunshine” element helps the skin to stay young! 









Tunics go down, after 
the filled feshida == \ 
Skirts are given to ipn- \ 





they drop ri 


expected dips. 
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It's bottoms-ug for fur trimmings; 
t to the hem, and 
often as n follow it around. 
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HAT’S the good of even talking 
W about skin beauty, if germs are 
lurking in your pores and causing 
blemish-infections? 


To bring you one step nearer to 
clear skin beauty, Woodbury skin 
scientists have made these beauty 
creams germ-free. The exclusive 
germ-destroying ingredient in Wood- 
bury’s creams inhibits the blemish- 
forming work of germs on the skin. 


Filtered Sunshine” Helps 
Skin to Breathe 


Now Woodbury’s Cold Cream brings 
you a second important element. 
Sunshine is vital to a good complex- 


WOOD BUR YS 


Germ-free Beauty Creams 


ion, Certain rays, which produce 
Sunshine Vitamin D, help the skin 
to breathe. Now these beneficial rays 
of “Filtered Sunshine” are irradiated 
into one ingredient of Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream. This “Filtered Sun- 
shine” element, Vitamin D, stimu- 
lates the skin’s rapid breathing proc- 
ess. A contribution to beauty, since 
the skin must breathe rapidly to stay 
young, free from lines and dryness, 


Use Woodbury’s Cold Cream morn- 
ingandnight.The Facial Cream makes 
powder and rouge lie smoothly. Pro- 
tects, too, against wind, dust and 
blemish-germs. Each only 50c, 25c, 
15c in jars; 25c, 10c in tubes, 


SEND FOR 9-PIECE LOVELINESS KIT! 


Brings you trial tubes of Woodbury’s Cold Cream, 
containing “Filtered Sunshine” element, and Wood- 
bury’s Germ-free Facial Cream. Also guest-size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; 6 sample packets of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder (Germ free), 2ne each 
of the 6 fashion-approved shades Send 10¢c to cover 
mailing costs. Address John H. Woodbury, Ltd., 
Dept. 735, Perth, Ontario. 


Name. 


Address <pmebiigamniiins 
MADE IN CANADA 
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... GOING UP 


Chart for busts; a youthful 
curve. Posies brush the chin. 
Collars slip over throats. 
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Bags stretch fo-high hundle- 
clasps; gloves are longer, 
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HE Sun is shining for your beauty. 
Science has captured its gentlest rays 
and endowed Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
with the benefits of “Filtered Sunshine.” 


Again your faith in Woodbury’s is con- 
firmed. This beauty soap, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of women 
everywhere for fault-free complexions. 
Now a new luxury enriches its lather! 


New Scientific Discovery 


Certain benign rays of the sun are known 
to have an amazing power for making the 
skin bloom with radiant health. And so it 
came about that these kindly rays are 
now irradiated, by an exclusive, patented 
process, into one of Woodbury’s ingredi- 
ents. An achievement of which Woodbury 
skin scientists may well be proud! 

From Woodbury’s lather your skin ab- 
sorbs the “Filtered Sunshine” element. 
This has been proved in extensive tests 
by a leading university. 

Only 10c a Cake 
Yet this added refinement of Woodbury’s 


famous beauty formula costs you no 


AVOID IMITATIONS... Look for the head and signature, 
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more! Formerly Woodbury’s was 25c a 
cake. More recently, only 10c. And 10c 
its price remains. 


Your own complexion... your skin all 
over has much to gain in loveliness from 
the “Filtered Sunshine” Woodbury’s. 
Your whole family... the baby, too... de- 
serve the benefits this glorious soap pro- 
vides, At any drug, department, ten-cent 
store or from your grocer! 


READ THIS MONEY BACK OFFER! 


When have you ever had the chance to im- 
prove your beauty without risking a penny? 
Well here it is! Just buy 3 cakes of Wood- 
bury’s, with the new “Filtered Sunshine” ele- 
ment in it. Use 2 full cakes. Then, if you're 
not convinced that this is the finest soap 
you’ve ever tried, do this: 


Mail to us before October 31, 1936, the un- 
used cake in its wrapper (seals unbroken), 
and the wrappers from the two used cakes. 
Tell us why you did not find Woodbury’s sat- 
isfactory, also amount you paid for the 3 
cakes. We will then refund to you the full 
purchase price, plus postage. John H. Wood- 
bury, Ltd., Dept. 435, Perth, Ontario. 


i: Yoo. .£B., on all Woodbury products. 
Pung 
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7 Dinner gowns slip up| 
an inch or so; Tunics | 
have a high flare. \ 


\ 
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Swinging into step with the new styles this season will cost you a 
definite lift of viewpoint. Lines swerve steadily up from shoe to 
crown. Never has there been so many high style features. And the 
colors! Blues and reds are heightened to the new Coronation tones, 
greens take on a yellow lift—from lemon green to hunting gold— 
even the paler blues go Chinese, to pagoda and limoges, and the 
duller reds are stirred up with wine tints. The silhouette moves in- 
terest so cleverly to the neck and bust line that you get a new 
slant on feminine styles altogether. Here are some airy suggestions 
for heightened good looks this fall. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
TONE 


* 


SINGLE CHANNEL 


* 


) TUNING 
CURVILINEAR 
With a Westinghouse radio your only limitation is the station itself. SPEAKER 


RADIO YOUVE EVER SEEN ..02 HLARD 


Beauty of form that indulges your love for lovely things. Beauty 
of tone that delights your ear with the living re-creation of music 
or voice. Beauty of action that emanates from precision- 








engineering and unchanging dependability. ..... §YThe new ORTHO-coUSTIC 
; : 3 ; TONE CHAMBER 
Westinghouse Air-Pilot Models prove conclusively that radio does 
hold new thrills for the listener—new pride of possession for the 
. owner—new heights of musical enjoyment. See and hear the new 
Westinghouse World Cruisers with Air-Pilot tuning and _ their aaa 
impressive array of Blue Ribbon Features. . . . 4] Twenty models TUNING 
to choose from—AC or battery—console and mantel types— 
' Exclusive Air-Pilot Tuning makes mere priced from $42.50 up (slightly higher in West). Your Westinghouse 
| erations. you want. | Mhuminated drawer dealer will gladly arrange a generous allowance on your old set. 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, LIMITED ® HAMILTON, CANADA 
COLOR-LIGHT 
DIAL SCALE 


WESTINGHOUSE 2. 
| BLUE RIBBON Wt. -pLol RADIO 





At 7 Sally is 

tadiant, 924 

her skin 
delicatel 
fragran 


This quick Beauty Bath 


At 6 Sally. is 


tired out atter a 
hard office day 


peps you up__ leaves 
you da/nty.. 


OR the girl who wants to win 

out with men, daintiness is 

all-important. There’s a world of 

fascination in skin that’s not only 

thoroughly clean, but delicately 

fragrant, too! 

You'll love the way a Lux Toilet 
Soap beauty bath relaxes 
and refreshes you. You'll 
love the fresh, sweet odour 
it gives your skin. And 
here’s another important 
thing: The lather of Lux 
Toilet Soap is ACTIVE. .» 


9 out of 10 screen stars use Lux Ge 
Toilet Soap because they've found © 
it such a superb complexion care. 
They use it as a bath soap, too, 

to keep neck and back and 
shoulders lovely. 


It cleans the pores deeply, remov- 
ing stale perspiration, dust and 
dirt. It leaves skin really fresh, 
delicately perfumed. After a Lux 
Toilet Soap bath, you feel like a 
different person. You’re sure of 
yourself—ready for conquests! 
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“Blonde and Seventeen” 


Too often it’s taken for granted that her 


’ 
youth Is enough. She needs proper care at 


the right time to ensure her mature heauty 


by ARMOREL KEMP 


Beauty Specialist for Jane Seymour. 


SO MUCH time and space and thought 
have been given to the mature, middle- 
aged, and older woman. Everywhere in 
print she can find hints on how to care for 
her complexion, her figure, and her dress; 
but the young girl, just blossoming into 
womanhood and ready to take account of 
herself, has nowhere to turn, for it seems 
to be taken for granted that her youth will 
see her through. True, her youth is her 
greatest asset, but.it does not cover the 
multitude of problems which are disclosed 
on closer inspection. 

Take a radiant young blonde of seven- 
teen summers just breaking into the adult 
world of play. Her hair is silken and wavy, 
but just a little wayward. The day of 
wayward hair died during the war. Let 
her have the ends permanently waved. 
This will give some substance to the hair, 
and allow it to be taken straight off the 
forehead in a soft wavy line and held by 
the small curls at the back. 

Now let us inspect her face closely. The 
skin is of good texture but dry; look closely 
at the nose and chin. See how the pores 
are enlarged and blackheads creeping in. 
That condition must be attended to imme- 
diately, for there is no part of the skin 
which is more subject to complaints and 
which takes a longer time to correct than 
the nose and the chin. 

In this case the open pores are not of 
long standing. It is more a warning than 
a complaint, so we will not trouble her 
with blackhead paint and pore cream, but 
implore her to develop a simple daily rou- 
tine of caring for the skin, which, if fol- 
lowed, will eliminate all the danger spots 
and keep the skin to its own natural soft- 
ness and fineness of texture. 

At night when Miss Seventeen retires 
to her room, as soon as she has taken off 
her dress, let her clean her face with a 
mild skin tonic and a good cleansing cream. 
This combination makes a wonderfully 
penetrating agent; it allows the soft lique- 
fying cleansing cream to get into the pores 
and loosen up the dirt and the acids which 
the pores have stored up during the day. 
The impurities are carried away, and at 
the same time the skin tonic gently tones 
the skin and encourages the lazy pores to 
contract and continue their natural work 
of breathing in health-giving oxygen, and 


Julia Hayden 
Paramount Player 


breathing out the impurities sent to the 
skin for expulsion. 

After wiping off the cleansing cream with 
tissues or a soft cloth, Miss Seventeen 
should feed her skin with a skin food, rich 
in vitamins, which will correct any defi- 
ciency and bring the skin back to normal. 
Start on the neck and work up with a ro- 
tary upward and outward movement; pat 
gently round the eyes in toward the nose 
and out toward the temple over the brows. 

The tissues are hungry after the day’s 
work and play, and eagerly take in the 
stimulating skin food. Cover the face 
thoroughly, leaving no “‘islands;’”’ then 
when the undressing is finished and the 
various odd items attended to, before 
stepping into bed, wipe off the surplus 
cream, leaving a thin film on the face to 
be absorbed during the night. 

In the morning Miss Seventeen will feel 
the benefit of the feeding cream, for the 
skin will be soft and glowing. Sleep always 
relaxes muscles and tissues, so after wash- 
ing with tepid or cold water, Miss Seven- 
teen will tone the face and neck with skin 
tonic, for the herbal quality of the deli- 
ciously stimulating and refreshing tonic 
closes the pores and keeps them safe from 
dust and grit; also it braces the muscles for 
the day’s work. 

Miss Seventeen is now ready for the 
daily make-up. She has some color of her 
own, but can stand a little touch of rose- 
shaded rouge; this will blend with her own 
natural color, and combined with a lotion 
foundation will give her face the glow of 
radiant health. With a good lotion as a 
foundation, the make-up achieves the matt 
finish so often sought, and enables even 
Miss Seventeen, in all her strenuous acti- 
vity, to come through a game or an active 
day without becoming patchy. There will 
be no need for ‘“‘running”’ repairs. 

If Miss Seventeen belongs to the sun tan 
brigade, she will by now have acquired 
this year’s coating—with the aid of sun 
tan oil, and therefore her choice of powder 
falls on a banana tone, which will enrich 
the glow of her natural tan; later on, as the 
tan fades, she will change to a light peachy 
shade. 

Miss Seventeen’s eyes are grey and 
large, but her eyelashes and eyebrows are 

{Continued on page 47} 
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Fashion Shorts 
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(Continued from page 33} 





Cire satin is one of the loveliest 
evening dress materials — and does 
it flatter a lady? The princess lines 
are very popular for evening, as well 
as the back fullness or sweeping floor- 
length skirt, with deep bands of jet or 
colored embroidery or beads at the 
hemline . . . Some of the smarter 
evening dresses are showing a shorter 
hem in front with a "dipped" back- 
line, especially becoming on a very 
tall, slim figure. 

& 
Here and there in the New York style 
marts — 
Black tweed in coats... 
grand! 
Mink tails on a knitted dress, forming 
a circular collar. 
Tweed suit with revers of leopard cat. 
Fringed suede sports jacket — for fall 
golfing. 
Raccoon everywhere 
coats and fall suits. 
Deep plum as a glorious: color in 
metal cloth for dinner suits and even- 
ing dresses. 
Carnation red combined with black 
in accessories — a black suede hat 
with a red quill; a black bag with red 
tabs; black gloves with red cuffs. 


and is it 


on both 
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Velvet berets and turbans—antelope 
berets and turbans — fine felt berets 
and turbans... many of them show- 
ing wing trimmings, and feathers in 
two or three colors — Colored kid is 
being used successfully on trimmings 
for many hats. 

And, as the season advances, we'l 
see historical and national influences 
in millinery coming to the fore — 
‘Napoleonic hats, Directoire hats, 
French Revolution hats, Dutch hats, 
Oriental hats and Surrealistic hats... 
this latter means "ultra modern'' and 
tends to be very high crowned, like a 
beehive. 

Evening jackets of the peplum type 
. +. $0 many of them of silver or gold 
metallic cloths. Pop a new one over 
a not-so-new evening dress and, 
presto, you're as smart as Paris. 


Patent leather belts — narrow — 
with huge self bows. 
& 


Some designers are agitating for a 
shorter evening dress — but we who 
know we look our best in the flatter- 
ing floor-length dress will fight agin 
it. 
® 

The dinner suit is again with us, and 
in black velvet it is lovelier and more 
practical than ever. Combined with 
gold or silver metal cloth — gener- 
ally as the waist or jacket — this type 
of suit may be worn from six o'clock 
on — with the wearer ready for any- 
thing, from a theatre first-night to a 
“drop in" at a hot dog stand for a 
snack along with the milkman. 


PERFUME TELLS ON YOU 


LIKE YOUR fingernails and your heels, 
perfume says things about you. If you 
wear scent, it makes remarks to everyone 
you meet. Because it’s so intrinsic a part of 
your personality. If you’re a wise woman, 
you'll let it whisper . . . very softly. If 
you're not, it may be so loud as to drown 
out everything you do or say. 

The first rule is, of course, don’t get an 
overdose. Wear your perfume on ear tps, 
eyelids, in the hollow of the throat. And 
you can take a slight brush of the stopper 
across your hairline. If it’s good, a drop 
here and there will be enough. If it’s not, 
any amount is too much. ne 

If you're not too sure, and can't afford 
expensive fragrances, get very simple 
things. Lavender toilet water; a fresh, 
light eau de Cologne. 

Don’t wear heavy scents in the morning. 


If you’re a downright tailored sort of per- 
son, be careful about too sweet flower 
odors. And remember, the fall things with 
their swinging challenge, demand zestful, 
spicy perfume. 

New evening fragrances, slightly in- 
discreet, faintly festival like, are enchant- 
ing. One of the loveliest of flower essences 
is clover. Mossy and ferny scents, Russian 
leather and Scotch heather have the tang 
of the times in them. 

Don’t put perfume on your clothing. 
Excepting only fur. A touch on a fur collar 
or wrap is delightful. But it clings to other 
garments tenaciously, degenerating into an 
unpleasant left-over. 

Bouquets with mignonette, valley lilies, 
forget-me-nots and all the other quaint 
garden blossoms are very sweet for older 
women. 
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SUMMER ENDS... 
AND NEW BEAUTY BEGINS 


With the first red leaf of Autumn, the first Paris fashions appear 
on the streets... and your tan is as out of key as your white pique culottes. 
But every woman can learn from Elizabeth Arden how to swing with grace 
from a ruddy brown skin to a soft transparent complexion. 


THESE THREE STEPS to beauty are advised by Elizabeth Arden: 


THE FIRST STEP—Cleanse with Ardena Cleansing Cream, then tone your complexion with 
Ardena Skin Tonic. 


THE SECOND STEP— Pat on the soothing Ardena Orange Skin Cream, Smooth over this a 
light layer of Anti-Brown Spot Ointment. 


| THE THIRD STEP—Remove the Ointment, pat in Ardena Astringent Oil, add another film of 
Orange Skin Cream and a last stimulating pat with Ardena Skin Tonic. The 
Ardena Astringent Patter is a definite help on this third step. 


This is a wonderful way to avoid the ungroomed look that makes a 
fading tan so trying...and to be sure of a skin that grows smoother, 
clearer, finer grained... white enough to be flattered by the first Fall 
furs and velvets. Before deciding what colors to wear this Autumn, 
ask at your favorite cosmetic counter to see the new Color Chart 
in which Elizabeth Arden shows exactly how to make up for the 
new “stony” shades that are going to be so very important. 


Ardena Cleansing Cream 1.10 to 6.00; Ardena Skin Tonic .95 to 15.00; Ardena 
Orange Skin Cream 1.10 to 8.00; Anti-Brown Spot Ointment 2.60 and 4.50; 
Ardena Astringent Oil 1.10 to 14.00; Ardena Astringent Patter 5.00; Amoretta 
Cream 1.10 and 2.00; Poudre d’[lusion 1.90 and 3.00; Cameo Illusion Powder 
3.00; Looking Glass Lipstick 1.60, 2.75 and 10.00; Eyelash Cosmetique 1.65, 


Send for “* The Quest of the Beautiful” the handbook in which Elizabeth Arden 


tells you how to use each of the preparations that make you look your loveliest, 


Toronto: Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd. 


Elizabeth Arden S.A. Berlin: Elizabeth Arden 
sth Arden: 691 Fifth Avenue 


London: Elizabeth Arden Ltd. Paris: 
G.m.b.H. Rome: Elizabeth Arden S.A.I. 


New York: Elizabe 
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In any event... 
serve “Christie’s’ 


3 


R more than 80 years, the name Christie's has 
stood for everything that is best in biscuit baking. 


Today, the very latest Christie creations... “RITZ”, 
those nutty-flavored, slightly-salted, dainty little wafers; 
*“CHEESE RITZ”, delicately flavored with aged whole 
milk cheese; ““CRISBROWN”, the new tender, toasted 
Soda Wafers . . . maintain the high standard of quality 
and freshness for which all Christie’s Biscuits are so 
justly celebrated. 


In any event, always have them in the home... as 
well as Christie's Arrowroots, preferred by mothers 
and doctors because of their absolute purity; Christie's 
Graham Wafers, delicious, nourishing, all-the-year- 
round favorites; Christie’s Premium Soda Crackers; 
Christie’s Soda Wafers, and all the other Christie's 
Biscuits you know so well. 






wey! 


Christies Biscuits 


“There's a Christie Biscuit for every taste - 
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WY cn YOU LIKE to have a lovely new dress—the one 
shown here or your choice of 5 other styles —made in 


materials of your own selection ? To help you have it— 











We will furnish FREE— 


@ Specially designed smart new pattern. 






@ Fall and Winter Style and Fabric Guide, from which you 


select one of the “Special Dress” designs. 







@ Personal assistance of an expert teacher. 






@ Use of the best modern sewing equipment, including cut- 
electric sewing machine. 











This Book FREE! ting table, electric scissors,and 


This Style and Fabric Guide 
contains, in addition to the 6 
Special Dress’’ designs, com- 
plete plans for 8 eabae in- 
oe children’s clothes 
selected by leading fashion au- 
thorities; pictures, pattern 
numbers, suggested fabrics 
costs. Two ‘Special Dress” 
designs are shown above. 


¢ 










Your only expense is for your materials. 
There is no other cost or obligation. 







We make this offer because we believe that once you see for 


yourself how easily you can make a really beautiful dress, you 
will want to enjoy the savings and advantages of making more 
thes. If you do, then some day we hope you will 
Electric in your home. Meanwhile, be out 
ough this limited Special Offer. 













of your own clo 
want a swift, quiet Singer 


guest in making a lovely dress thr 









HOW TO GET YOUR DRESS 


In your neighborhood is to take advantage of 
: t an authorized bonded the Special Dress 
Singer Representative. Offer. 

You can identify him by Or you may go di- Border f Uhiy. 
the button shown at right. He has rect to your Singer Coloriser ren 
been carefully selected and trained Shop. The Instructor 4°" nthe": 

to render Singer Service in your will make all the necessary arrange- 
home. He will also give you a COpy ments. See telephone directory for 
of the Fall Style and Fabric Guide nearest Shop address of the Singer 


and make all arrangements for you Sewing Machine Company. 



















A formal black satin 
evening gown with an 
exquisite white lace 
jacket. Cost to make: 
dress — about $6.80; 
jacket — about $6.45. 
Total ready-made value 
—about $39.75. Costs 
will vary according to 
the style and quality of 
the materials you select. 
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When you make your dress, in 
the pleasant atmosphere of your 
local Singer Sewing Centre, you 
will be delighted to find how 
enjoyable sewing really is. The 
Singer Instructor will guide you 
step by step and show you the 
new, easy, time-saving methods. 
































he United States only 








Offers apply to Canada aod ¢ 
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CHINE MADE IN CANADA, OF CANADIAN ores 
; MATERIALS 


BY CANADIAN WORKMEN 
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It's found in the casual charm of boxy suits and loose hanging coats: in 
the rough weaves of woollens, the snug richness of warm velveteens; in 
the deep mellow pottery tones, in the zestful racing colors. 


a. 


Suits grow more important in the autumn showings. Here's an effective 
three-piece tweed that will be ideal for football — long October walks 
— the gay, casual living that autumn days suggest. It would be delight- 
ful in maple sugar brown or one of the friendly tweed mixtures of that 
shade. The loose hanging coat might be done in broadcloth or a small 
check tweed, black or grey or moss green, or rust. 


The frocks are of nub wool and velveteen — in pagoda blue and temple 
gold. Colors this year are so warm and lovely you'll want to be doubly 
careful about accessories. Black, for instance, or brown with these. 
The skirts are charmingly flared, after the autumn influence. 


These are Chotelaine Patterns, Price 15 cents, and may be ordered from leading stores or direct from Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Descriptions on Page 85 
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. PLEASE 


Top-of-the- Season Wardrohe at Less Than $50 


A Chatelaine-Singer 


DRESS . 


Suggestion for Fall 


Designed and Budgeted by CAROLYN DAMON Fashion Editor 





REDINGOTE AFTERNOON COAT 


Black suede, 3!/4 yds. @ $1.98....... $6.44 
Black military braid cire, 27 yds. 
SOG8. . 5. 1.35 


Six black swirl buttons @ 2 for $0.25 75 
Black celanese lining (2 yrs. guaran- 














tee) 24, yds. @ $1.00 ........... 2.25 
allows ¥, in, hem in coat) 
Chatelaine pattern 722 ............ 15 
Total cost eR Lae $10.94 
Approximate cost ready made ...... $39.50 
TAILORED BUSINESS FROCK 
Cherry-wine rough nub wool crépe, 
2% yds. @ $1.98 ............... $5.44 
Black velveteen trim for revers, % yd. 
Gee Kon ss ve sehoeassycress 
Ten natural wooden buttons @ 2 for 
SE Ney ao s.< isc s + MASE ED OTD 1.25 
Chatelaine pattern 723 ............. 15 
Tele CM oks bascrderkocves> Stee 
Approximate cost ready made....... $15.95 
Cost of wardrobe .............-..-$ 47.77 
Approximate cost ready made...... $104.20 


You'll be wanting the smartest, most 
stimulating togs the season has to 


offer. Right? 


Would you like a tailored frock, 
afternoon dress and coat in zestful 
autumn tones, willing to conform to a 
single set of accessories; an evening 
gown that fits glibly into any after- 
dark picture.... 


All combined with a dashing air of 
Paris designing, molded to your 
private personality? At less than half 
the cost of ready-mades? 

Right! 


Chatelaine's artists, designers and 
stylists have been busy setting up just 
such a wardrobe. Here it is, complete 
in every detail, for your use. 


Authentic, new-woven fabrics charged 
with good old-fashioned wearability 
have been chosen. You can find 
many substitutes, and select less ex- 
pensive materials if you prefer. This 
all-purpose outfit was designed to 
come within a $50 budget. You may 
have more — or less — to spend. 
All models are worked out in size 36, 
just for convenience. Of course, 
Chatelaine patterns come in many 


sizes. Colors, materials and costs are 
outlined. 


REDINGOTE COAT (722) 


We set off the black suede coat (722) 
with rows and rows of cire military 
braid. You might use polished 
soutache. Shiny and dull combina- 
tions are so effective this year. You 
could use a rough tweed for the basic 
material, and a warm copper or 
prune brown would still suit the mood 
and color of your frocks, which take 
brown accessories as well as black. 


AFTERNOON DRESS (724) 


Whether or not you use one of the 
new rough satins for your afternoon 
frock (as in 724), do get a material 
with dull and shiny surface, using the 
dull for the frock, the shiny for the 
top part. It's so effective. This has 
the soft shoulder interest just creeping 
into the mode, and an effective sug- 
gestion of Princess lines. It's in the 
new hunter's green . . . but there are 


all sorts of fascinating colors... chou 
green, temple gold, all the gay racing 
colors, the deep pottery tones, the 
rich Coronation shades to choose 
from. 

(Continued on page 82) 








PRINCESS STYLE AFTERNOON DRESS 


Hunter's green elephant skin satin, 








Sig. van BD S1GO sss ly vaweentes $10.40 
Black We OO inks bekbees seo 50 
Black belt buckle ...............-66- 35 
Chatelaine pattern 724 ............ AS 

TOG OGRE. cdcgs Oa Tee $11.40 
Approximate cost ready made....... $19.75 
DINNER GOWN 
Black chiffon velvet skirt, 254 yds. @ 

OEE oo Cre ehine’s nkadan hehse ben $6.56 
Chinese coral (silver threaded) metal- 

lic tunic, 3% yds. @ $2.50........ 9.69 
Black silk cord for neck .... 50 


Chinese gold buckle on black velvet 





Bales. 52, BOs eee Pee eran a aT 75 
Chatelaine pattern 720 ............ 15 
Tete) G00) so. eS sak pes $17.65 
Approximate cost ready made ..... $29.00 
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Top-of-the-S ason Wardrohe at Less Than $50 
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DRESS . 


A Chatelaine-Singer Suggestion for Fall 


Designed and Budgeted by CAROLYN DAMON Fashion Editor 





REDINGOTE AFTERNOON COAT 


Black. suede, 3!/4 yds. @ $1.98. 
Black military braid cire, 27 yds. 














tee) 2! yds. @ $1.00 ........... 2.25 
(allows &, in, hem in coat) 
Chatelaine pattern 722 ............ 15 
Wael 0008 sane i ce dass esas $10.94 
Approximate cost ready made ...... $39.50 
TAILORED BUSINESS FROCK 
Cherry-wine rough nub wool crépe, 
2% yds. @ $1.98 ............... $5.44 
Black velveteen trim for revers, ¥% yd. 
OE eRe eS errr ee 
Ten natural wooden buttons @ 2 for 
ORs o5 es comaaeeuacees 
Chatelaine pattern 723 ............. 15 
jeer TT eee $7.78 
Approximate cost ready made....... $15.95 
Cost of wardrobe ...... $ 47.77 


Approximate cost ready made......$104.20 


You'll be wanting the smartest, most 
stimulating togs the season has to 
offer. Right? 


Would you like a tailored frock, 
afternoon dress and coat in zestful 
autumn tones, willing to conform to a 
single set of accessories; an evening 
gown that fits glibly into any after- 
dark picture.... 


All combined with a dashing air of 
Paris designing, molded to your 
private personality? At less than half 
the cost of ready-mades? 

Right! 


Chatelaine's artists, designers and 
stylists have been busy setting up just 
such a wardrobe. Here it is, complete 
in every detail, for your use. 


Authentic, new-woven fabrics charged 
with good old-fashioned wearability 
have been chosen. You can find 
many substitutes, and select less ex- 
pensive materials if you prefer. This 
all-purpose outfit was designed to 
come within a $50 budget. You may 
have more — or less — to spend. 
All models are worked out in size 36, 
just for convenience. Of course, 
Chatelaine patterns come in many 


sizes. Colors, materials and costs are 
outlined. 


REDINGOTE COAT (722) 


We set off the black suede coat (722) 
with rows and rows of cire military 
braid. You might use polished 
soutache. Shiny and dull combina- 
tions are so effective this year. You 
could use a rough tweed for the basic 
material, and a warm copper or 
prune brown would still suit the mood 
and color of your frocks, which take 
brown accessories as well as black. 


AFTERNOON DRESS (724) 


Whether or not you use one of the 
new rough satins for your afternoon 
frock (as in 724), do get a material 
with dull and shiny surface, using the 
dull for the frock, the shiny for the 
top part. It's so effective. This has 
the soft shoulder interest just creeping 
into the mode, and an effective sug- 
gestion of Princess lines. It's in the 
new hunter's green... but there are 
all sorts of fascinating colors... chou 
green, temple gold, all the gay racing 
colors, the deep pottery tones, the 
rich Coronation shades to choose 
from. 


(Continued on page 82) 








PRINCESS STYLE AFTERNOON DRESS 


Hunter's green elephant skin satin, 








Gia vide; @ SUGC oie ssc can tani $10.40 
Dinek ai Me ck ns boeus ches eee 50 
Black Belt Buckle ii. oe visser tenes 35 
Chatelaine pattern 724 ............ 15 

ReNRE OE oak ekee wee $11.40 
Approximate cost ready made....... $19.75 
DINNER GOWN 
Black chiffon velvet skirt, 254 yds. @ 

S9.906 oo orsancccuentis acco $6.56 


Chinese coral (silver threaded) metal- 

lic tunic, 3% yds. @ $2.50........ 
Black silk cord for neck ............. 50 
Chinese gold buckle on b'ack velvet 
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Chatelaine pattern 720 ............ 15 
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Approximate cost ready made ..... $29.00 
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You should be — because the new fall tea things 
certainly are. Those first little parties call for the 
beginning of carefully selected autumn frocks — 
like these new candwick and check and rough wool- 
len weaves. They achieve formality in line and 
effect, charm in lovely colorings, fresh vitality in 
fabrics. For color combinations, you might try 709 
in lancer red candwick wool, with claret scarf and 
belt, and if you wish you can get gloves and shoes 
in the same tone. Another favorite (for 710) is 
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718 


ENTERTAINING ? 


skipper blue, which would do nicely with hazel 
gloves, beige hose and skipper blue shoes. Then 
there's the lovely bronze rose (704) with which leaf 
brown gloves and shoes and a coppertint in hose 
would be lovely. You might try a clove pink touch 
in the lacy trimming. No. 718 would be effective in 
antique violet with wild iris for the button and belt 
buckle, black shoes, gloves and beige hose. Hats 
are definitely high throughout, for tea time wear 
(unless you take one of the new beret versions). 


These are Chatelaine Patterns, Price 15 cents, and may be ordered from leading stores or direct from Chatelaine Pattern Service, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. Descriptions on Page 85 
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FOR NINE O’CLOCK PARADE 


Chatelaine Patterns, Price 15 cents. See Page 85 for descriptions. 
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The answer is: These 
exclusive Kotex features 
that Can't Chafe... 
Can't Fail... Can’t Show! 
Authority on Feminine Hygiene 
| F : 
u 4 a 
| KOTEX CAN'T CHAFE “: @ 
- The sides of Kotex are cushioned in a 
special, soft, downy cotton to prevent chaf- 
ing and irritation. Thus Wondersoft Kotex 
provides truly lasting softness, comfort and 
freedom. But sides only are cushioned—the 
center surface is free to absorb. 
| 
~ | “eo ) ) 
| 
r. : 7 KOTEX CAN'T FAIL 
| 9 \ , ae 
G ' Kotex has a special “Equalizer” center 
whose channels guide moisture evenly the 
whole length of the pad. Gives “body” 
but not bulk—prevents twisting and roping. 
The filler of Kotex is actually 5 TIMES 
more absorbent than cotton. 
| 
i 
The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened 
and tapered to provide absolute invisibility. 
Even the sheerest dress, the closest-fitting 
| gown, reveals no tell-tale lines or wrinkles. 
a. 
oe 
3 TYPES OF KOTEX 
ALL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
1. REGULAR—IN THE BLUE 
BOX — For the ordinary needs of 
most women Regular Kotex is ideal. 
a 
2. JUNIOR—IN THE GREEN 
BOX — Somewhat necronrss > “They Go Together” 
when less protection is needed. ‘, 
Designed at the vecquent of women » QUEST and SOTEE. Duet 
of slight stature and younger girls. powder for sanitary nepkins, 
uy it with Kotex. 
3. SUPER— IN THE BROWN ot \ 
BOX — Extra layers give extra oe eet eee ce eriaee 
protection, yet it is no longer or 3 A Narrow, adjustable, pinless. 
hp wider than Regular. *’ 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX “= 
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See If You and Your 
Girl Friends Use the Right 
Shade of Face Powder 


" Lidy Exther 

You’re sure about the shade of face powder you 
use, aren’t you? You're convinced it’s the right 
shade for you, or you wouldn’t use it. Your girl 
friends feel the same way about the shades they 
use. Each is certain she uses the right shade. 

All right —I'll tell you what I'll do: I'l let 
you hold a “face powder party” at my expense. 
What's that? Well, it’s a party at which you can 
have a lot of fun and, at the same time, learn 
something of great value. 

You can hold this party at home or you can 
hold it at the office during lunch hour. 


The Test That Tells! 


Here’s what you do: First, send for all five 
shades of my Lady Esther Face Powder, which 
I offer you free. Then call in several of your girl 
friends. Try to get girls of different coloring — 
blondes, brunettes and redheads. 

Let each girl select what she thinks is her 
best shade of face powder. Have her try that 
shade on. Then, have her “try on” all the other 
four shades. Let the rest of you act as judges 
while each girl tries on the five shades. 

Then, see how right or wrong each girl has 
been! Note that in most cases, if not in all, the 
shade of face powder that proves the 
most becoming is not the one the girl 


GIVE 
A “FACE POWDER 
PARTY”! 


© 






* 


shades, you will observe, have just the opposite 
effect. They make her look drab and years older 
than she really is. 


Why Look Older 
Than You Really Are? 


It’s amazing the women that use the wrong 
shade of face powder. I see evidences of it on 
every side. Artists and make-up experts also 
bemoan the fact. 

There is one and only one sound way of 
telling your most becoming shade of face pow- 
der and that is by trying on all five shades 
as I have described above. Trying to select a 
shade of face powder according to “type” is 
all wrong because you are not a “type,” but an 
individual. Anyone knows that a blonde may 
have any one of a number of different color- 
ings of skin while a brunette may have the 
same. So, trying to match a “type” is funda- 
mentally unsound if not impossible, and may 
lead to some weird effects. 





Prove My Principle! 


Be sound, be practical, in the selection of your 
shade of face powder. Use the test method 
as I have described here. Clip the coupon now 
for all five shades of my Lady Esther Face Pow- 
der. I will also send you a 7-days’ supply of my 
Face Cream. 


(You can paste this ona penny postcard.) (2-15) 


| 


The 
B pauty Box 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


| 


How could any woman feel dull or | 
uninteresting if she wore on her lips 
such a beguiling lipstick as Flame, | 
Poppy or Raspberry? She can 


| choose Natural too, of course, in a 


quartet of flattering colors as 


| brought out by one of the most 


famous beauty houses. The matching 


| containers for rouge and lipstick are 
| in Lapis Blue, offset with gleaming” 
| chromium. The name of the manv- 


facturer makes a distinctive decora 
tion, 


Hope you don't fuss over your lashes 


| when you use mascara? Three or four 
| upward sweeps of the brush should 


be enough. If, by any chance, a little 


| spills over on your lids, remove it 
| immediately with a piece of cleansing 
| tissue and a bit of cleansing cream. 

Don't blink until the color has time to 





| Light Rust and Old Rose. Light Rust 


set. 
ee 


More than ever, now that the chilly 
days are at hand, make sure that you 
have a bottle of hand lotion in easy 
reach to use several times during the 
day. It's the only way to keep your 
hands the way you want them. 


When your nose is long, apply the | 
rouge on a level with the lower part 
of the nose and carry it far across 
the cheek. And remember to tap 
your puff gently to knock off the extra 
rouge before you pat it on your skin. 


| Keyed to the fall mood are the 


attractive new smoky shades smart 
women are wearing on their nails — 


had a clouded golden undertone in- | 
stead of the clouded tan which the | 
far-famed Rust has. Old Rose is a | 
delicate shade which goes beauti- 
fully with the new shades in blue, 
blue-browns, wines, and the brilliant 
coronation red. 





There's a new stimulating cream on | 
the market which is grand for slug- | 
gish skins. It has a bracing, invigorat- | 
ing effect and arouses the beauty 
bringing circulation. It is applied 
over the face and throat after a 





thorough cleansing, and left on until |FLEXEES (CANADA) LTD. 


the skin shows a pink glow. Refreshing 
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in-Control for the overage-fig 
Super-Control tor the full figure 
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At all good stores 


Combinations $5 1 


Garment illustrated $25 
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Manufactured in Canada by 


240 Richmond Street W. 
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selected. On the contrary, you'll prob- and delightful, 


ably find that the shade that proves most 


Lady Esther, Ltd., Toronto 12, Ontario 

Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 
* shades of Lady Esther Face Powder; also a 7-days’ supply of 
your Lady Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 


6 Toronto, Canada 


flattering to a girl is one she would never 
think of using at all. 
You can instantly tell which shade is 


| (Want further information about the 
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most becoming to a girl. It immediately Name onl 

makes her stand out — makes her look erie | products mentioned this month? 
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Blonde and Seventeen 


(Continued from page 36) 





too light in coloring to be effective. Blue 
mascara for the eyelashes, carefully put 
on with one brush and smoothed off with a 
clean eyelash brush, will ensure that the 
eyelashes are tinted, but leave no tell-tale 
and unsightly blobs. Her brows should be 
plucked into a tidy natural line, but not 
made freakish by trying for a thin straight 
line where none was intended. A brown 
pencil and dry mascara brush will accen- 
tuate too light brows. It will behoove Miss 
Seventeen to remember that the surest 
way to cultivate charm is to develop one’s 
own characteristics, and not to imitate too 
slavishly the style of a type opposed to her 
own. A luminous light will be added to 
those large grey eyes of hers if a littl—and 


I mean a little—light blue eye-shadow is 
added to the upper lids, starting from the 
centre and working toward the temple. 
Remember, eye-shadow is the subtle touch 
in the make-up and should be felt rather 
than seen. 

The lipstick must match the rouge, so 
for Miss Seventeen we choose a bright 
natural color which outlines that young 
vivacious mouth, throwing into relief her 
strong white teeth. These cosmetics Miss 
Seventeen will treat as her constant com- 
panions, though I entreat her not to use 
them too often or too conspicuously. 

For day wear, Miss Seventeen will look 
best in sport clothes. Shirtmaker dress, 
a white or pastel linen suit. Suits will, in 
any season of the year, be her best medium 
of dress, for the jacket can be cut so as to 
disguise her short waist and long legs and 
so give her figure the correct proportions. 
White and any of the pastel shades will 
enhance the fragrance of her youth. For 
evening wear, she must be careful to have 
something that breaks the line from the 
waist downward, or her long legs will be 
accentuated and out of all proportion. 


Blouse Variations 


Sport shirts for tweed suits ... 

Tuniecs for long jacket suits... 

Festive tuck-ins for dinner suits... 

And you have the autumn blouse 
picture. 


Lacquered satins make themselves 
important in the tunic field. Or you 
can be very gay in metal cloth... 
there are so many beautiful inter- 
woven fabrics. Peasant embroidery is 
quite the most delightful interpreta- 
tion of the embroidered theme. 

Black, brown and navy will be happy 
choices for fall business suits. Smart- 
est tunics have a full flared hemline 
and interesting neck treatments. The 
sleeves are given to countless effects. 
Sport shirts and jackets are tailored 
and tricky. Embroidered blouses keep 


to a high line with much front interest. 
You can stay away from the beaten 
track in 18th century damask satin 
waistcoats, after the fashion of the 
Versailles dandies. You will be well 
dressed in shirred grosgrain done in 
quaint Edwardian styles, or very sheer 
materials usually for formal suits of 
broadcloth or velvet. You may even 
have separate evening blouses and 
long skirts, such as clocky satin tops 
to trailing velvet skirts. White piqué 
dinner blouses will be in vogue, and 
woollen sports blouses are favored for 
outdoor wear in winter. 

Coats are given top interest, too. 
Even the trusty swagger, in camel's 
hair or friendly tweed, takes a broad 
fur collar of beaver or natural Rus- 
sian caracul, 





For a smooth, lasting 
make-up ... First Melt 
away roughness 


LL ready to go out... then you start 

to powder. But, somehow, your pow- 

der just won’t go on smoothly. It “catches” 
on every tiny roughness on your skin. 

Do you know, you can smooth those 
roughnesses off—in an instant—by simply 
melting them! 

Those “powder catchers” are really dried- 
out cells on top of your skin . . . old, dead 
ones. As your skin keeps drying out, they 
flake off part way. And there they cling, 


loose and harsh.., 


What melting does 


But one application of a keratolytic cream 
(Vanishing Cream) melts them right away 
—and out comes your true, smooth skin! 

A prominent dermatologist explains it 
this way: “The instant a keratolytic cream 
(Vanishing Cream) touches the dried-out 






Cross-section of the outer skin 
(epidermis) showing how dried- 
out particles on top scuff loose, 
ae powder. Mele them off! 


cells on surface skin, these cells melt away. 
The underlying cells that come into view 
are the young supple ones that give the 
skin its smooth, fresh appearance. 

**Moreover, Vanishing Cream, regularly 
applied, keeps the skin in a constantly 
softened condition.” 

Now you know why Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is an instant skin softener, a mar- 
velous powder base. Keep it on hand. It 
makes your skin lovelier! 
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SKIN IS. SO 
ROUGH. 
POWDER, 

CATCHES 

TERRIBLY 












PONDS 
VANISH/NG 
CREAM FIKED 
THAT IN A 
SECOND! 
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“Holds powder, too... 
it keeps my make-up 
fresh for hours.” 

Mrs. Eugene du Pont ill 






For a smooth make-up—Right after 
cleansing in the usual way, put on a light 
film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It gives 
your skin a fine-texture look, a wonderful 
smoothness. Powder and rouge go on soft- 
ly. No need to make up again for hours! 


Overnight for lasting softness—To keep 
your skin supple and softened at all times, 
apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream every night 
after cleansing. Leave it on. It won’t 
shine, won’t smear the pillowcase. As you 
sleep, your skin gets softer by the minute, 
**Powder catchers” can’t come! 

Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


8-Piece Dept. K, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Rush 8-piece package contain- 

Package ing special tube of Bond's Vanishing 

Cream, generous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams 

and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I en- 

close 10¢ for postage and packing. 

Name. 

bi ictcinenciieees 

CONE ic iccckertpcenioeuneeicenaen eae 


Made in Canada 


All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co, of Canada, Ltd, 
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Mis 


Simplicity 


| The elastic waistline straps of 
: MisSimplicity pull diagonally to 
| restore the youthful slimness of 
' your waist and to raise the breast- 


\ line. . 


. sharply outlining your ribs 


_ for the new fitted fashions. 


te GOSSARD 


Line of leauily 


Sold by all leading shops 
and department stores. 


THE CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD 


_ Toronto 2 - . 
Chicage - 


co., LIMITED 
Canada 


New York - San Francisco Dallas 


Atlanta - Melbourne - Sydney - Buenos Aires 












Peasant 


Directoire 
Cape 





Persian 


Stand Up 


It's time to be completely caught up 


| in the rhythm of the new season. 


Rig yourself out in autumn togger 
designed to conform with the half 


dozen brand new silhouettes fresh out 
| of Paris. You'll love living in any one 


of them. Feminine clothes have more 
downright personality this year than 
has been in evidence since the bustle 
era. 

We swing, for instance, from the 
importance of small things to an 
emphasis on line and fabric. 

Little flocks of bright accessories give 
way steadily to sweeping gestures 
and effective color combinations. 
Contrasts go by the board. Every- 
thing matches — the costume is a 
complete and subtle whole from head 
to foot, 

Here, for instance, is the dashing 
new woman. There's movement in 
every line of her smart tunic-coated 
suit. There's a swift co-ordination 
about hat, shoes, bag and gloves. 
There's a zestful high curve to her fur 
collar. Her skirt and tunic have a 
swirling flare. She's geared for 
action, and definitely streamlined. 
You'll find five leading silhouettes on 
the autumn skyline. 


THE PEASANT 


Top, left, is the peasant flare. Skirt 
swings out widely from the waist. The 
little basque bodice is slim and the 
shoulders are broadly built out. The 





Princess 


Ed 


and Swing 


hat leans to peasantry, too, with its 
high points in front. 


PRINCESS 


Top, right, is the effective princess 
dinner gown silhouette. You've heard 
that it's probably of a light, fine wool, 
with buttons right down the front, 
high waist molded and a beltless, 


fitted bodice. The skirt is moderately 


flared: there are 
shoulders, 


leg o' mutton 
Mostly for the young. 


DIRECTOIRE CAPE 


Centre, small figure, is the Directoire 
cape, a little side-flare off the beaten 
track. It has a straight skirt and 
military square shoulders. With it is 
worn one of the new workingmen 


models — A visored version. Mostly 
for the tall. 

PERSIAN 
Lower left, is the Persian silhouette 


— simple bodice, tunic skirt, full but 
flat shoulders. It's done in rich colors 
and beautiful fabrics like velvets. The 
rolled turban carries out the far east- 
ern theme. 


EMPIRE 


Bottom right is the lovely Empire fig- 
ure whose soft draperies add so 
definitely to woman's charm. The 
bodice is arranged in high, soft lines, 
and the skirt is front draped. 
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“I despise that 
powdery look 
in strong light” 



















One of the worst faults a 
powder can have is show- 
ing too much—an inquiry 
among 1,067 girls brings 
out! 

Of 3 leading powders, 
Pond’s got twice the votes 
of the next-liked powder, 
for “not giving that pow- 
dered look.” Triple the 
votes of the third! The 
reason is in the colors of 
Pond’s. 

“Glare-proof” colors— 
Pond’s colors catch only 
the softer rays of light— 
won’t show up chalky in 
strongest glare. Special 
ingredients give Pond’s its 
soft, clinging texture— 
keep it looking fresh for 
hours. 

Low prices. Decorated 
serew-top jars, 50¢. New 
big boxes, 15¢, 30¢. 


Pond’s never 
looks powdery — 
It clings 


— voted the 2 most important 


FREE 


5 "Glare-Proof” 
Shades 
Pond’s Extract Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept.K. 
167 Brock Avenue, 

‘Toronto, Ontario 


Please rush, free, 5 
different shades of 
Pond's “Glare-proof” Powder, enough of 
each for a thorough 5-day test. 

(This offer expires December 1, 1936) 


Name 
Address aitilaniietiaintimmmnt 


City Province___ 





Made in Canada All rights reserved by 
Pond's Extract Co, of Canada, Ltd. 
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Three on a Match 


Or four or five Or more 


oF ( Th | 
ie one color costume 
a4 ; 


oh 


Turns accessories 
Into companion pieces. 


Watch for matching bib- 
and-tuckers 

Casual woolly scarfs 
Comfortable, stand-the- 
strain-of-it-all 

Shoes, stitched to match 















Slip-on tailored gloves, 
And belts that are slick!y 
Modernistic. 
Neckerchiefs 

Are highly festive. 
Very brief jackets 
Do jolly things 

To tailored suits. 


All in all 

There's a pleasant 
Stringing-along 

Of all costume accents 
That makes for casual 


Chorm and effect. 
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Wear one of these interesting 






beret versions . . . petalled, 
aise ‘ 3 
Service, tailored, historic. 
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1936. 













Be trim in velvets and formal 
in knitteds; left, the skirt jack- 
eted velvet sport dress; right, 
the knitted, suit gone formal. 































fectant has been 
used to protect 

Shs the famous 
; Ploene Quintuplets against 
the germs of dread Infection 
since the very morning they 
were born. It is still the only 
germicide used to disinfect 
their surroundings. 


—not on the wall. You'll say 

it’s the handiest thing you ever 

saw. Tidy. Simple. No spill- 

ing. No muss. No waste. 

Just press the plunger against 

your hand and out comes Hinds 
quicker-acting lotion, in just the 

quantity you need. Every drop 
creamy — not watery. It puts 

back the softness that drying 

housework takes away — soaks 

dry skin into natural smooth- 

ness. Keep your hands feeling ' 
good, looking grand! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply print your name and address 
clearly on the inside front panel 
from the 50c size Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream carton. (Or, if you - | 
prefer—the inside front 
| 
| 
| 


“Lysol” Disin- 


The fight against germs is 
essential in every home where 
there are growing children. 
Babies are so apt to touch and 
even taste everything they see. 
Disinfect as you clean, with 
“Lysol”. 

p “Protecting the Dionnes” — the 
4 story of how “Lysol” is used in 
% the modern little Dafoe Nursery— 
is offered FREE to all mothers, to 

help them protect their homes, 

their loved ones, against Infection. 


oe 

| 
T LAST! A dispenser cap 
that fits right on the bottle 


nee 







panels from two of the 
25c size cartons). And 
send to A. S. Hinds Co. 
(Canada) Limited, 
Dept. C3, 9 Davies 
Avenue, Toronto 8, 
Canada. Your free 
Lotion Dispenser 
will be sent to you 
immediately. 







“Protecting 
the Dionnes” 
Just send your name and 
address on a carton front 
from q sn to Dept. CS, 
Lysol (Canada) Limited, 9 
Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, 
Canada. Your free copy of 
“Protecting the Dionnes”’ 
will be mailed postpaid. 


This Dispenser will not fit 
the | 5c size bottle 


HINDS | 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 
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“I was really very tired,” Verne said. 

“Then why aren’t you in bed?” Her 
mother started tidying up the bureau. 
“You got a phone call,” she said. ‘Just 
after you left.” 

“Clara?” It was hardly a question. 

“No. A Mr. Peters—Daniel Peters. You 
never told me you knew anybody 

“Daniel Peters!’’ She looked at her 
mother, bewildered. ‘‘Are you sure?” 

“Course I’m sure. You don’t get so 
many phone calls. Who is it?” 

“It must be something about the office,”’ 
Verne said. 

“Who’s Daniel Peters?”’ her mother 
said. 

“He’s an advertising man from Mont- 
real.” 

“Well, what’s he calling you about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, mother. He came 
down to talk over an advertising campaign 
with Mr. Drake for small-town news- 
papers. I’ve only seen him in the office.” 

“A sort of travelling salesman, I guess. 
Look out for those fellows. That’s all I’d 
need.” 

“‘No, mother. He’s one of the firm, I 
think. It’s the Investment Advertising 
Corporation.” 

Her mother looked up. “The Invest- 
ment Advertising Corporation! That’s a 
big concern. Your father used to have 
dealings with them.’’ She was a little 
relieved. ‘I wonder what he wanted. If 
you wasn’t out with Carl every minute of 
the world, maybe you’d be able to get a 
call once in a while. Maybe it was im- 
portant.” 

Verne didn’t want the conversation 
going that way. She didn’t like to hear the 
name Carl in her mother’s mouth. It was 
some kind of desecration. Carl, her Carl. 
But her mother was off now. 

“Don't you think it’s about time you 
kind of stopped seeing him a little? It’s all 
for your sake. There ain’t anything in it. 
you know. It’ll only be easier in the end.” 

Verne said, ‘‘We’re going to be married, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Foster stopped short with her 
rearranging. “You're going to—what?” 
she said. 

Verne didn’t answer. Now she was 
tired. She wanted to be alone, to go to 
bed. 

“TI never heard anything so ridiculous in 
all my life,’’ Mrs. Foster said. 

“There’s nothing wrong with Carl, 
mother.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Mrs. Foster said. 
“What you going to live on?” 

“Carl has a job,” Verne said. ‘We 
could all live right here for the time being, 
until-—-”’ 

“A job!’ Her mother’s thin lips 
dwindled down into a fine line with disgust. 
“That realty outfit he works for ain’t sold a 
block of land in three years. He’s getting 
less every week. I’ve done a little investi- 
gating on my own account. You don’t 
want to spend your whole life working, do 
you? You got to have a little sense, Verne. 
You can’t just throw your life away.” 

Her life. What had her life been but a 
twenty-dollar-a-week job? Throw it away? 
Sure she’d throw it away, like a dead leaf, 
like a dirty rag. 

“I love him, ma.” The words stuck in 
her throat. - It choked her to say these 
things to her mother. 

Now Mrs. Foster spoke gently but every 
word was like a lash until Verne could have 
cried out with the pain and humiliation. 
For Mrs. Foster spoke the truth, the whole 
truth, the thing that Verne had been 
fighting against to keep from poisoning her 
one, her only romance, the thing that only 
Verne knew. 

“Love! How would you know? You 
haven’t been able to pick and choose. You 
can’t throw yourself at the first fellow who 
comes along and figure he’s the only man 
in the world. You got to wait. You're 
young yet and not bad looking. Don't let 
one courting turn your head. You ought 
to be thankful you've got a nice home and 
don’t have to rush into things. Falling in 
love don’t mean a thing for a girl like you. 
Why, when I married your father 


I can't 
I’m tired. I’m 


“Mother, please—don’t 
I’ve got to go to bed. 
awful tired...” 

Mrs. Foster rose and gave her an 
unaccustomed kiss. ‘You know it’s all for 
your sake, Verny. You got to be a little 
choosy. It’s only the first. You want a 
man that can do things for you—make you 
happy.” She walked to the door and 
opened it. “I can’t help wondering what 
this fellow Peters wanted Daniel 
Peters ..¢ 7" 


VERNE WAS sitting at her desk in the 
outer office. “If Mr. Peters comes in, tell 
him I'll be back in an hour,” Mr. Drake 
said as he left for lunch. It was Saturday, 
but she was staying that afternoon to type 
some bills that had to be sent out. She 
hadn’t slept much the night before. She 
felt worn out and oppressed. She stopped 
her work and sat with her head in her 
hands. Daniel Peters opened the door. 

“Good morning, Miss Foster,” he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Peters, Mr. Drake just left. 
He said to ask you to wait. He’ll be back 
at one.”” Why was she flushing so? 

“It doesn’t matter. There’s nothing 
important,”’ he said. “I came in to see 
you.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ‘‘What you phoned 
about. Was it some information you 
wanted?” 

He laughed. “Yes, ina way. I got my 
car here from Montreal yesterday. It was 


such a lovely evening I thought you might. 


like to go driving with me, but you weré 
gone.”’ 

Driving! 
knew him. 

“Yes, I was out,”’ she said. 

“How about tonight? Let me call for 
you. 

“You mean it isn’t about business?” 

“Not a word, I promise you,” he said. 
“Please come. I want a whole evening 
with you.” He was almost begging her. 
“It’s no fun driving alone and the country- 
side is so pretty this time of year. It stays 
light till almost ten.” 

Driving in his car! Pleading with her 
for a date! 

“I know so few people around here. 
Won’t you?” 

Oh, that was it. He didn’t have anyone 
else to invite. Well, why not? She hardly 
realized what she was saying until she saw 
his face light up. 

“At about eighty-thirty, then?” he said. 

When she left the office at lunch time 
she didn’t go home, nor did she go to 
a lunch counter. She had taken five 
dollars from the petty cash. She’d tell Mr. 
Drake to take it out of her salary when 
she got back. She hadn’t had a new dress 
since . . . She needed one badly. Her 
mother’d have to stand for it, that was all. 
There was something in blue she had seen 
at the store. It was light and had very 
short sleeves and she could clean up those 
white gloves and the sport shoes that hurt 
her a little, but she wouldn’t be on her 
feet much. She was going driving. She had 
never dared to do this for Carl. He’d seen 
her in the same old dresses for months. 
But somehow this seemed important. She 
didn’t know why. 

When she came back, Clara was on the 
telephone. 

“Want to come over tonight?” Clara 
said. ‘‘We can take a walk or something.” 

Verne said, “I can’t tonight. I’ve got a 

I’m going out.” 

“Well, tell Carl,” Clara said, ‘“‘that—’’ 

“It’s not with Carl. It’s with a man 
from—a friend of mine from Montreal,”’ 
Verne said. “‘We’re going driving . . .”’ 

This time Clara’s recuperation took a 
full five seconds. 


Daniel Peters! She hardly 


MRS.FOSTER wasn’t tooeasy about the 
dress. “If you’d only waited,”’ she said, ‘‘I 
could have made one up for you for 
practically nothing.” 

“But I had to have it for tonight,” 
Verne said. ‘“I—I’m going driving with 
Mr. Peters.” 

“So that’s what he phoned about. I 
thought you said you hardly knew him.” 
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very woman should 


make this 


‘Armhole’” 
Test... 


If you deodorize only—because it 


is easy and quick—you will always 
have an unpleasant, stale underarm 


odor—test yourself tonight by 
smelling your dress at the armhole 


HE more fastidious you are, the more 

surprised and shocked you may be 
when you realize that you cannot prevent 
“armhole odor” unless your underarm is 
kept dry as well as sweet. 


Tonight, as soon as you take off your 
dress, smell the fabric under the arm. No 
matter how careful you are about de- 
odorizing your underarm, you may find 
that your dress carries the embarrassing 
odor of stale perspiration. 


This is bound to happen if you merely 
deodorize. Creams and sticks cannot 
give complete protection, because they 
are not made to stop perspiration. They 
do not keep the underarm dry, so per- 
spiration collects and dries on the fabric 
of your dress. 


And the very next time you wear that 
seemingly clean dress, the warmth of your 
body brings out an unpleasant, stale odor 
which is imperceptible to you, but embar- 
rassingly obvious to those around you! 


Only one way to be SURE 


Women who care deeply about good groom- 
ing know that there is no short cut to true 
underarm daintiness. They insist on the 
complete protection of Liquid Odorono. 
Liquid Odorono not only insures a sweet 
underarm. ..it keeps the underarm abso- 


| lutely dry. With Odorono, not even the 


WOMEN who want to be sure their 
dresses are free from ‘underarm 
odor” gently close the underarm pores 
with Liquid Odorono. They safely 
use millions of bottles every year. 





slightest drop of moisture can collect on 
your dress to spoil the pleasant impres- 
sion that you would otherwise make. 


SAFE, your doctor says 


Odorono’s action is entirely safe .. . ask 
your doctor. It works by gently closing 
the pores in that little hollow of the under- 
arm. Perspiration is merely diverted to 
less confined parts of the body where it 
may evaporate freely and inoffensively. 


No more ruined frocks 


It takes a little longer to use Odorono, 
but it is well worth your while. In the end 
you save, not only embarrassment but 
your lovely clothes as well! You do away 
forever with those horrible underarm 
stains that even the cleaner cannot re- 
move, that can ruin expensive frocks and 
coat linings in just one day’s wearing. 
And there is no grease to stick to your 
clothes and make them messy. 


Crpeses comes in two strengths— 
Regular and Instant. You need use 
Regular Odorono (Ruby colored) only twice 
a week. Instant Odorono (Colorless) is for 
especially sensitive skin or quick emergency 
use—to be used daily or every other day. It 
is advisable to keep both kinds on hand— 
for night or morning use. On sale at all 
toilet-goods counters. 


If you want to be relieved of all fear of 
offending ‘by perspiration, to feel the utter 
security and true poise that Odorono brings, 
send today for sample vials of the two 
Odoronos and leaflet on complete under- 
arm dryness offered below. 





RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 10-Z-6, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal 


I enclose 8c for sample vials of both Instant Odorono 
and Regular Odorono and leaflet on complete underarm 
dryness. 


Name 


Address 





Made in Canada 
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ORCHIDS BY DALE >& 
CIGARETTE BY PHILIP MORRIS ¥& 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


MADE _IN 
CANADA 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. LTD. 





HI@W CAN WOO HEEEE 
. 2 fa Diamond is Perfect? 


The way to be sure is to go to 
a Bluebird Diamond jeweller... 
because Bluebird Diamond 
Rings are guaranteed perfect... 
the only diamonds that carry a 
signed certificate with an un- 
qualified double guarantee of 
erfection. Every Bluebird 
Smnenel Ring is registered 
... the number on your 
guarantee corresponds to 
the number in your ring. 






























FEATURE VALUE 
In White or Yellow Gold 
Engagement Ring $75.00 
Wedding Ring $27.50 


Bluebird 
Diamond 
Rings are 
priced the 
same every- 
where — $15 
to $1500. Ask 
hey Blue- 

ird jeweller 
about a con- 
venient way 
to buy a 
Bluebird. 
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REGISTERED DIAMOND and WEDDING RINGS 





Second Miracle 


f 5) 


: j 
(Continued from page 15) 


with the good news to find that her father 


was dead. He had been brought home 
from his office in the middle of the day and 
had died five minutes later before a doctor 
could arrive. 

He had been an improvident man and he 
left them with a tiny income and a few 
hundred dollars of an insurance policy he 
had been borrowing against. Verne was 
lucky in getting a job almost immediately 
with a leather goods house on State Street, 
and her twenty-dollar salary became the 
major item in the family resources. She 
had always been fond of her father, but she 
was never sure how much her grief at his 
death was part of a profound dismay at 
having to give up the agency and work at 


the things she loathed. No, there was no | 


choice ever. 

From then on she detested the house 
and the things it contained. Everything 
was ugly but nothing could be replaced. 
There was no room in the budget for such 
extravagances. Her dresses were made 
over from year to year by her mother, who 
took great pride in this achievement and 
claimed she looked as smart as any girl 
in town. Verne knew this wasn’t true. 
But there wasn’t much use in looking 
smart anyway. She knew nobody. 


AND THEN the first miracle happened. 
For there was another miracle to come to 
her, something that had not touched her 
as yet, of which there were not even the 
faintest adumbrations. But a thin thread 
of circumstances was even now weaving 
itself into a pattern that moved toward 
her, unaware that she was to be integrated 
so closely in its design that it would be- 
come her design, her second .and all- 
sufficient miracle. 

She remembered her complete incredu- 
lity when Carl had first told her that he 
loved her. Oh, she believed his words. One 
couldn’t doubt the wholehearted sincerity 
of a boy like Carl. It wasn’t that. But 
that this should happen to her! That 
someone needed her as a human being, 
that she was desirable and desired and 
beloved! No longer the dead, desultory 
evenings in the ugly house, when even the 
instinctive reaction to the ring of the 
telephone was aborted at the same instant 
by the thought of Aunt Soph or Uncle 
Phil. Now it was Carl who wanted to talk 
to her, who asked if he might come over, 
who took her out. She would never forget 
those three seconds of incredulous silence 
when Clara called up one night about 
going to a movie. She had just made her 
first engagement with Carl. “I can't,” 
Verne said to Clara. “I’ve got a man- 
date.” Then those three eloquent seconds, 
followed by a faint ‘“‘What?’’ No, Clara 
couldn’t understand it and neither could 
Verne, but it was true. Someone, Carl, had 
fallen in love with her. 

She turned on the light over the bureau 
and looked at herself in the mirror. No, 
she wasn’t pretty. Her skin was clear but 
too pale, her hair wispish, her eyes greyer 
than blue. Her body was straight and 
slim, not like Clara’s, rounded and fruity. 
There was no invitation about her. And to 
Carl she was beautiful. 

She sat back again in the wicker chair 
looking on to the now deserted street. 
“Verne?” At the same moment the door 
opened and her mother walked in. How 
she hated that. Whenever she let herself 
dream of a place to live, her first thought 
was never of beauty or luxury or even 
convenience, but of privacy. A room with 
a key in the lock—a key she would never 
have to turn. 

“I thought you were asleep,” 
Foster said, ‘but I saw the light. 
didn’t you come in and talk to me?” 


Mrs. 
Why 





A skin of luxurious 
softness ... a com 
plexion of fascina- 
ting charm... No 
“rubbing off or 


streaking... This re- 
fined, ivory - toned 
beauty will com- 


mand admiration. 


White - Flesh - Rachel and Oriental-Tan 


WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT 


DOES MAKE/ 


Eyes framed by long, dark, luxuriant 
fringe of lashes. Twin pools of loveli- 
ness — yours instantly with either 
Maybelline Solid or Cream mascara. 
Harmless. Tear-proof. Non-smarting. 
Not waxy, beady or gummy. Applies 
simply ,smoothly, and gives a natural 
appearance. 10,000,000discriminating 
women now use Maybelline mascara 
regularly. Black, Brown, Blue. 

Only 75c everywhere. Hereisthe 

very essence of romaatic charm. 








A simple way to 


be well informed 


Is there any subject on which 
it is more important to have a 
frank expression than feminine 
hygiene? Yet, because of its 
delicacy, it is a subject on 
which too many women are nct 
well enough informed, The 
makers of ‘‘Rendells’’ have 
compiled a little booklet, telling 
in clear, concise terms of a 
most safe and satisfactory form 
of personal hygiene. Write for 
your copy, addressing, The 
Lyman Agencies, Ltd., 286 St. 
Paul St. West, Montreal. 


Rendells” is simple, ready-to- 
use and effectual; affording 
complete antisepsis, yet harm- 
less as purest oils, 


Just ask your druggist for— 


RENDELLS 
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beautiful. He was standing away from 
her now, speaking simply and in a low 


“He didn’t have to say that, Carl. He 
didn’t get fresh with me or anything after 
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; a voice. = could believe. He didn’t have that. He didn’t even try to kiss me.” 
to say those things. They were for her, Then she said slowly, “I kissed him.”’ I 
# Verne. Another man—Dan Peters from She wasn’t looking at him now. It made | Cupiv’s Arrows 
. Montreal—had fallen in love with her, it easier for her that way. 3 ° f 
: wanted to marry her. “I’ve never been very nice to you, Carl. | GOT ALL WET ; Bes vy 
¥ yo toward her again. “Don’t,’’she I never could tell you I loved you, because “a - [' | of \ 
& said. ‘“‘Please—not now. I just want to I didn’t know. You were the only man. : Bi , ‘| le] 
3 kiss you.”’ He bent his head and she kissed Carl, and I needed you. I thought I did SHE WASHED HER HANDS DOK ¥. = | ! 
e him once on the cheek. ‘Now let’s get but I didn’t know. I couldn't tell. I never An f if; SAS | | 
back to the car,”’ she said. meant to hurt you.”’ SO OFTEN i . A MORON 
He switched on the lights and started Carl’s voice was flat and a little broken. <ouianaits e f es vw | 
down the road. “It’s all right, Verne. I’ve always known | pe - | 
“No, turn around,” she said. you really didn’t care much 
“Turn around?” “Wait, Carl. I want to tell you how 
; “IT want to go home.” happy I was when he told me—when he 
3 “It’s early,” Dan said. ‘““You’rea funny asked me. I think it was the most wonder- 
& girl. Let’s park a while.” ful moment—”’ 
¥ “No, Dan. Take me home.” He jooked Carl twisted like a man in pain. ‘Please 
i at her for a long moment, lighted a cigar- Verne. For God’s sake, I can’t stand it—I 
‘4 ette and swung the car around. They were can’t.” 
i silent the whole way back until he left her Verne almost shouted. “I’m not | 
2 at the house. Then he said good night, and finished! Don’t you know why it was so 
‘ drove off quickly. wonderful—can’t you guess?”’ She took his 
s She waited a few minutes on the porch, head between her hands. “Because I can 
: hoping her mother had not heard the car say it now, Carl. I love you, I love you, 
é as it drove up. Then she turned swiftly I love you, I love you.” 
: down the steps and ran to the nearest 
3 drug store, three squares away. She knew THEY WALKED out into the street. 
5 they closed at eleven-thirty and she'd just “I’ve got to tell him,” Verne said. “‘I 
' be able to make it. Her feet didn’t hurt wouldn’t want him to keep on thinking—” 
f her now. She wasn’t thinking about them. “Tomorrow’s Sunday,’”’ Carl said. ‘You 
F Mr. Sears was just putting up for the night __ will see him Monday in the office.” 
{ when she arrived breathless. ‘I’ve got to “T couldn’t wait that long. I’ve got to 
i make a phone call,” she said. She went to leave him a note, or phone him or some- 
; the booth, dropped her nickel on the floor thing tomorrow. It seems important. I 
: once and then fumbled it in. “Carl,” she don’t even know where he’s staying. Could 
said, “it’s Verne. I’ve got to see you— you find out for me, Carl, and let me know 
I’ve got to tell you something.”’ tomorrow, first thing? I wouldn’t want to 
“What did you say?” Carl said. He was ask Mr. Drake.” 
in bed already. Carl thought a minute. “Nick Conroy’s 
“I’m near the house. Meet me halfway  clerking nights at the Windsor House this 
. . . at the Park. It’s important.” week. He'd know, or be able to find out. 
“It’s awful late, Verne. How will it Let’s stop in right now and ask him. It’s | 
look? Suppose someone should—”’ just a step.” 
“TI don’t care,’”’ Verne said. ‘I’ve got to “No, Carl,’”’ Verne said. “I wouldn’t 
talk to you. It’s only fair—you've got to want to do that. He might be there—in 
be the first . . . the Park, the iron en- the lobby.” 
d trance.” They passed an ice cream saloon about a 
- She was there when he arrived. block from the hotel. ‘You stay here at 
é Verne said, ‘‘Come and sit down.” the table,’”” he said. “I'll be back in a 
‘ “You're all dressed up,’’ Carl said. They minute.” e e 
F sat on an iron bench, far from the nearest He ordered something for her and d 
arc light. walked over to the Windsor House. er an S, ma e 
: “Listen, Carl. I want totalk to youand Nick was at the desk. 
i I don’t want you to say a word until I’ve "Lo, Carl,” he said. S 
i finished. I was out tonight. That’s why “Listen, Nick. Could you find out e e AZ LZ 
E I'm like this. I bought it today.” where a fellow named Daniel Peters from 1S otion... TEM O11 TS OVE 
: Carl looked down at her. “‘You’re awful Montreal is stopping in this town? Maybe 
i pretty in blue,” he said. you could call up the other places?” ‘ ‘ 1 
f “IT was out with a man from Montreal. Nick grinned. ‘“‘Don’t have to,” he : os iv : ied out skin ce 
His name is Peters—Daniel Peters. We said. “He’s right here—or he was until an ERE’S a surprising fact! You wash —_ swiftly to Loess _ ie onal cae 
went driving in his car and stopped off ata hour ago. Checked out fast. His boss your hands on an average of 8 to keep your hands so young: 
roadhouse for something to eat.” ante ea ee Montreal. Drove out times a day; have them in water at least Keep Jergens constantly on hand,.in 
— waiting. In a moment she nt i a a 8 times more! This was proved in a bathroom, kitchen, office. Use it when- 
“I didn’t know him very well. He'd night?” Carl said. careful check kept by hundreds of ever your hands have been in water; al- 
been around the office a o- weeks - a “They been calles him shorering., ie women. And water, like cold weather, ways after exposure to cold. Year round, 
advertising thing. I guess he’s the head of was out joy-riding or something. 00 . ' ; ‘ 
‘ that big Seaaee. I don't know. Anyway, the message myself over long distance. His can rob your hands of their beauty! Jergens will give you lovely hands — 
5 I told him about my drawings and how wife’s very sick . . .” és | the charm that makes Cupid your ally! 
much I once wanted to—” The way to protect the skin’s youth- , . 
Carl looked up at her. “I know,” he CARL WALKED over to Verne’s table guarding moisture is with Jergens All four sizes of Jergens Lotion— $1.00, 
said. “You're going away. You're going “er down. be slat as oie Lotion. Jergens penetrates the deeper  50c, 25c, 10c—contain more lotion than 
job in Montreal.” “I guess you better not write to him rey ‘ey : . s 
ee talk till I’m finished, Carl—all right now,” he said. ‘‘He’s been called skin layers more thoroughly than similar sizes of other yrege. brands 
finished. I never paid any attention to back to Montreal. There’s—there’s some other leading lotions tested. Its two The big rey size 1s the most eco- 
nim at the office, and I didn’t think heeven _ trouble at home.”’ es ae ink down nomical of all. 
noticed me. But tonight, he told me he “Oh, what a shame!” Verne said. “And special softening ingredients sin 


had. That’s why he stayed on so long. 
He’s in love with me, Carl. He—he wants 


to marry me.” 
Carl was motionless, looking straight 


ahead into the dark. 


he’s gone already? Are you sure?” 

“Yes, he drove right out as soon as he 
got the message. Just a while ago. You 
see,’’ Carl said, “it was a hurry call. His 
his mother’s dying,” 
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“SANDMAN’S HELPER” 
POURS IT OUT 


T you have trouble getting 
to sleep, if you twist and 
toss in bed, let Absorbine Jr., 
“Sandman’s Helper,” bring 
you peace and sleep—simply, 
safely, quickly, naturally. 


First, pour a little cool- 
ing, soothing, aromatic 
Absorbine Jr. in your hand. 
Rub it firmly into the back of 
your neck. Many people rub 
some on their chests, too. 


Then go to bed, relax; breath- 
ing slowly, count to 100, if 
you stay awake that long. 


Nine people out of ten report 
the most gratifying results. 
Try Absorbine Jr. and see how 
sweet the sleep it coaxes. At 
all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample, write to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 242 Lyman 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 





Rub a palmful of Absorbine Jr. on the back of 
your neck. Then go to bed. Relax. Breathe 
slowly and deeply. Go to sleep. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
POUR YOURSELF A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP 
Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 


muscular aches, sprains, 
Athiete’s Foot 





“Well, I’ve seen him a lot in the office.” 

‘How do you know he ain’t married,” 
her mother said. ‘You can’t just go 
driving out with anyone who—”’ 

“I didn’t ask him,”’ Verne said. How she 
wished her mother would let her alone, 
stop plaguing her. “I don’t think he’s 
married.” 

“You don’t think!”” her mother started. 

“What’s the matter with being mar- 
ried?”’ asked Dolly, her little sister, from 
her bow! of cereal. 

“Hush now and speak when you're 
spoken to,’’ said Mrs. Foster. ‘‘It seems 
to me’’—Mrs. Foster always prefaced a 
clear statement of her undebatable cor- 
rectness by “it seems to me’’—“that it 
might be a little decenter if he spent an 
evening with you first, right in your own 
home.” 

“‘He’s coming to call for me,” Verne 
said. ‘““You’ll have a chance to talk to him 


a while.” She went upstairs to work on 
the gloves and shoes. 
“In my day,’’ Mrs. Foster was saying, 


but she switched to Dolly. ‘Finish your 
cereal and get cleaned up for bed. I’ve got 
to get this room spruced up.”’ 


VERNE WAS sitting in her room when 
she saw the big, shiny car drive up. Her 
languor had been replaced by a sense of 
high excitement, and two little spots of 
color, high on her cheek, glowed deeply 
through the translucence of her skin. She 
was glad about that. Rouge didn’t seem 
to do the same thing. For some reason it 
was unbecoming to her. She came down 
the stairs in time to open the door to his 
ring. 

“This is my mother, Mr. Peters,’’ she 
said, 

“Won't you sit down a bit?” Mrs. 
Foster said, straightening the doily on the 
best chair. 

“Just for a minute or two,” Mr. Peters 
said. “I like driving while it’s still light. 
It’s not much fun in the dark.” 

Mrs. Foster was reassured. A lot of 
these fellows didn’t start out until it was as 
black as your pocket. ‘“‘Are you staying 
on long,”’ she said, carefully squaring the 
corners of a pile of magazines on the table 
beside her. 

“I’m pretty well finished up now,” he 
said. ‘‘Maybe another week or two.” 

“I suppose you got a lot of things in 
Montreal sort of pulling you back—people 
and things . ” The magazines were 
almost perfect now but Mrs. Foster was 
still adjusting them and feeling the edges. 

“It’s business mostly,’”’ he said. “‘I am 
going abroad in the fall and there’s a lot of 
detail to clean up.” 

Mrs. Foster nodded. That time she took 
the lake trip with Mr. Foster, he was busy 
for weeks ahead. Didn’t think they’d ever 
getaway... 

“‘He’s a nice man,’’ Mrs. Foster said to 
herself, as they drove off. “I bet that car 
cost two thousand if it cost a penny.” 


VERNE SAT back in her seat and let the 
wind blow through her hair. It didn’t feel 
wispish now. The soft damp of the coast 
breeze was giving body to it and moving it 
thickly around her in slow curls. She was 
suddenly at ease, away from her home and 
the office, driving with “her friend from 
Montreal.” The magic of reassurance, the 
quick release from the feeling of insuffici- 
ency, was transmuting her into something 
alive and real. They spoke little at the 
start but not through any constraint of 
hers. She knew, perhaps for the first time 
in her life, the adjustment of physical 
relaxation and inner excitement. 

She thought him quite handsome as he 
sat there with his eyes fixed on the road 
ahead, He had crisp, sandy hair and a 
blunt chin. She did not like the lines that 
ran from the inside corners of his eyes 
down under the cheek bones to his mouth. 
They reminded her of the cartoons she had 
seen of prize fighters on the sport page, and 
made him look a little cruel. But he was 
far better looking than any man she had 
ever known, and he wore his clothes with 
an easy looseness, like the way he drove his 


car, just this side of a swagger. Carl’s 
clothes were loose, too, but it was different. 

He made he: call him Dan early in the 
evening. ‘“‘This isn’t the office now,” he 
told her. It stuck for a while, but then she 
managed by not using any name at all 
when she spoke to him. It was getting on 
to late evening. The deep blue road rolled 
up under the car, and the trees had that 
imponderable quality she loved so much in 
Corot paintings. 

““Let’s stop off and have something,’’ he 
said. 

She would have liked to keep on driving, 
it was so beautiful just then, and her sport 
shoes were aching too much for her to 
want to put any weight on them. He 
stopped the car beside a terraced road- 
house. 

They sat at a table under the trees and 
he ordered food and drink. He did it all 
with an easy assurance. without looking at 
the menu. ‘“Now,” he said, “no more 
business for tonight’’—for she had made 
him talk about advertising and layout 
problems, and of the artists who did the 
work. She had told him about that first 
agency and promised to show him her 
drawings some time if he would be inter- 
ested. “I might be able to do something 
for you in Montreal,” he had said. ‘““Throw 
some sketches your way.” Her heart 
danced. 

Once he put his hand over hers. The 
slow tingle crept from her fingers up 
through her arm as she withdrew it to 
touch her hair in the back. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he said. 
you like me?” 

The light from the hung lanterns was 
soft and distant and seemed to smooth out 
the slanting grooves of his face. 

“Yes, I do,” she said, ‘‘but . . . let’s 
look at the gardens.” 

That was just what she didn’t want to 
say. Her feet ached and the gardens 
behind the inn were dark and away from 
people. And he would think— 

“Fine,” he said, taking her by the arm. 
“are 

He was very close to her now as he half 
lounged against a balustrade. The deep 
fragrance of hollyhock and mignonette 
was about them and mingled with the faint 
tang of the sea breeze. She could feel the 
damp heat of his fingertips on her elbow. 

“Verne,” he said. “You know—I’m 
very crazy about you.”’ 

His fingers stole upward toward the soft 
flesh of her arm. His voice sounded’ queer 
to her—sort of shaky and from the throat. 
That’s what they always said, “crazy 
about you”’— never “I love you, Verne.” 
Only Carl. Again that sick, tremulous 
feeling, just like that night with Clara and 
the boys... 

“I’ve been wanting to be alone like this 
ever since I first saw you,” he said. ‘“‘Why 
do you think I’ve been staying on here?” 

“I didn’t know,” she said. “I didn’t 
even think... .” 

He was drawing her close to him and she 
was straining away from his lips. ‘Verne, 
Verne,” he was saying. “I’d do anything 
for a girl like you.” 

“‘No—don’t, please—I can’t! . . .”” She 
was saying the wrong things. She wanted 
to be dignified, restrained. Her second 
miracle was blurring as it came nearer to 
her into something ugly and recognizable. 
He still held her to him, but her head was 
turned back and away. 

“We're not—we’re not even—in love,” 
she said. If only he’d go away, take her 
home. 

He released her then. There was an 
endless pause. He straightened his coat. 
“Who said so?”’ he asked. “Maybe you're 
not. Iam.” What was he saying? 

“T love you, Verne. I didn’t think you'd 
believe me. It sounded like—one of those 
things. But you’re the sweetest girl I’ve 
seen in a long time, and the prettiest. It’s 
hard to keep my hands off you. I’d—I’d 
marry you ina minute . . . if you cared 
about me that way.” 


“Don’t 


THE SECOND miracle! It was true. It 
wasn’t ugly. It was bright and clear and 
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ence and on such theories of modern science 
which, beyond a doubt, have been proved 
to be safe and eminently correct. It is the 
same tale, told and retold again and again 
by physicians and public health nurses in 
the poorest and in the richest homes. It is 
there at the threshold of every thoughtful 
and efficient mother—the formula of 
proper simple food at regular times. 

The ingredients of the quintuplets’ food 
were elementary and unexceptional. They 
were but chosen judiciously, given at the 
right periods with a judgment backed by 
the wisdom of experience and the safe 
common sense of the doctor, entirely un- 
moved by any temptations of untried 
experiments. 

There is no baby-food more common and 
orthodox than breast milk. There is no 
more excellent and suitable food to be had 
for a suckling infant. No artificial food is 
yet invented for the baby, even in our 
advanced era of chemical substitutes, 
which can replace with complete success 
this incomparable natural baby-food, as 
traditional as man himself. It is a well- 
known fact, based on careful statistics, 
that a breast-fed baby’s chances of survi- 
val of the first year of life are enormously 
increased in proportion to those of an 
infant raised upon the imperfect method of 
the bottle and its various more or less 
experimental contents. When this is so, 
then, in the case of premature babies of 
exceptional weakness and fragility, the 
value of breastmilk as nourishment can 
hardly be highly enough estimated. 

Therefore it cannot be considered an 
overstatement to assume that, had the 
provision of breast milk for the tiny Dionne 
babies been an impossibility, without a 
doubt they would have succumbed within 
the course of a few months or less after 
birth. If the invaluable assistance in pro- 
curing mother’s milk in adequate quanti- 
ties had not been forthcoming at the right 
moment, then the miraculous case of the 
Dionne quintuplets might soon have re- 
ceded to another place in medical history 
than they are now occupying, to an un- 
noticed place in the obscure ranks of the 
other thirty-five cases of recorded unsuc- 
cessful quintuple births. 

Thus, with the exception of the first 
twenty-four hours’ feedings of an emer- 
gency milk formula, the five Dionne babies 
were kept on undiluted boiled breast milk 
for the first five months of their lives. 

At the age of a month and a half, orange 
juice, the first ingredient other than breast 
milk, was added to the babies’ diet. It 
was given, strained and unsweetened, to 
the amount of a few drops twice a day, 
poured into tiny mouths by a sterile eye- 
dropper. Gradually the quantity of juice 
was increased until the babies took several 
ounces a day of the sweet-tasting fluid. 
The next development came when tomato 
juice was introduced in the menu. Very 
soon after the first taste of orange juice a 
few drops of red tomato juice were poured 
once a day into the babies’ feedings. 
Slowly and gradually the quantity was 
later increased until, at the age of ten 
months, they took from one to three ounces 
a day each. The tomato juice and the 
orange juice provided their small persons 
with the important vitamin C, which acts 
as a preventive against scurvy. Orange 
juice has also a very beneficial influence on 
the regular action of the bowels. 

On their second month's birthday cod- 
liver oil in the form of a drop or two of 
viosterol became a daily feature on the 
babies’ diet list. The prescribed portion 
was given before the feeding by a sterile 
eye-dropper. Later 10D cod-liver oil took 
the place of the viosterol and was given to 
the babies by spoon at the same time as 
the orange juice, twice a day. 

When the babies were five months old 
they had to be taken rather abruptly off 
the breast milk and put on a cow’s milk 
formula. The cause of this was the impos- 
sibility of ensuring further supply of breast 
milk, of which the need had increased to 
approximately three quarters of a gallon 
for the five a day. However, the unwonted 
precipitancy of this change in diet was 


achieved without ill-effects, a circumstance 
which plainly proves the good resistance 
and robust health already then acquired 
by the little girls. 

But to obtain pure and uncontaminated 
cow’s milk so far out in the country, where 
hygienic stable conditions and registered 
cows are not of a prevalence, was rather a 
problem. The doctor wisely decided it was 
not worth the risk it involved for the babies 
and so the fresh cow’s milk was very soon 
replaced with evaporated milk. 

Due to the sudden break from breast 
milk, a cautious formula was prescribed, 
which contained a greater part of boiled 
water than milk. It also contained sugar 
in various forms. The milk was gradually 
increased in the formula until, at the age 
of around nine months, the babies took 
half water and half evaporated milk, which 
is equivalent to whole cow’s milk. 

During their fifth month prune juice 
was added to the diet as a variation to 
tomato juice and given together with the 
feedings. 

A few weeks later the first solid food 
was introduced in the babies’ menu. This 
was a pre-cooked cereal. In the beginning 
it was mixed with the whole quantity of 
the day’s feedings and given to the babies 
through the bottle and nipple. Little by 
little the cereal was made thicker until it 
was offered the babies in the form of a thin 
porridge. As variations to the pre-cooked 
kind of cereal came cream of wheat and 
strained rolled oats. This was when the 
babies had passed over their eight months 
birthday. 


AT THIS same time other things came to 
figure on the day’s diet list. First, one 
egg yolk a day for each baby was mixed 
with the feeding. Then came assorted 
vegetables, cooked and strained, spinach, 
peas, beets, beans and asparagus tips. 
These solid foods were no longer mixed 
into the milk formula but given separately 
by spoon. 

The next step was achieved by adding 
cooked and strained fruits, baked apples, 
apricots and prunes. Still later other 
variations were given, such as scraped raw 
apples and pressed bananas, whole coddled 
eggs, custards, junkets and a variation of 
vegetable soups and soups boiled on bones 
and meat extracts. 

Here is a list of the most important foods 
as they appeared on the babies’ menus in 
the course of their first year. 


Day of birth—Boiled water 

lst day—Formula of cow’s milk, boiled 
water and corn syrup 

2nd day—Breast milk mixed with the for- 
mula 

3rd day—Boiled undiluted breast milk 

1144 month—Orange juice, tomato juice 

2 month—Cod-liver oil 

414 month—Prune juice 

5 month—Formula of fresh cow’s milk 
instead of breast milk, pre-cooked cereal 

514 month—Formula of evaporated milk 
instead of fresh cow’s milk 

714 month—Egg yolk, strained and cooked 
vegetables, cream of wheat 

8 month—Strained and cooked fruit, 
whole coddled eggs 

9 month—-Whole milk, raw scraped apple, 
pressed bananas, soups on meat and 
bone extracts, strained rolled oats{por- 
ridge 


It must be borne in mind that this list 
was prescribed for the Dionne quintuplets 

very prematurely born babies—and 
should not be taken as a general model or 
indiscriminately applied to any other baby. 

In step with the development of their 
diet the mealtimes of the babies also under- 
went a gradual change. 

About a month before the moving into 
their new house, the babies had with cau- 
tion been put from two hours to 2’ hours 
interval between feedings. Having suffered 
this slight change without disturbance, in 
the course of a couple of weeks the interval 
between meals was still further prolonged 
to three hours. Starting at 6 a.m.—this 
being the most convenient hour after 
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She is English ... 
and lovely . . . and knowledgeable, 


She knows what to wear and how to 
wear it and her favorite Perfume is 
inevitably the Yardley Lavender. Its 
lovely fresh fragrance has such an ap- 
pealing charm and is in perfect taste 
for every hour of the day or evening. 


Lavender in sprinkler bottles, stoppered 
bottles and pocket flasks, 40c to $12. 


There is a complete series of beauty 
preparations with the same delightful 
fragrance including— 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER SOAP (the 
luxury soap of the world). Its soft, 
mellow lather cleanses and refines the 
skin, 3 cakes for $1.00. 


ENGLISH COMPLEXION CREAM com- 
pletes the cleansing of the skin by 
bringing to the surface the impurities 
which accumulate in the pores. It 
leaves the skin softened, refined and 
beautified, and forms a perfect powder 
base, $1.10. 

LAVENDER FACE POWDER, a misty 
fine powder in tints to suit your com- 
plexion, $1.10. 

LIPSTICKS $1.10. 


BATH SALTS $1.10. 
TALC 40c & 85c. 













By Appointment 


Send for ‘‘Beauty Sec- 
rets from Bond Street’’ 
a charming little book- 
let which gives com- 
plete directions for per- 
fecting the complexion 
and is sent post free on 
application to, Dept.C., 
Yardley & Co., 
(Canada) Ltd., Yardley 
House, Toronto. 
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ENJOY RELIEF 


Before You’ve Finished Dressing 


If you wake up with a headache, just 
do this: Try two quick-acting, quick- 
dissolving “ASPIRIN” tablets with 
a little water. Take them the moment 
youget up—before you start dressing. 
By the time you've finished dressing, 
nine chances in ten, you'll feel relief 
coming. You'll meet the day with a 
clear head instead of suffering for 
hours. 
“Aspirin” provides this quick 
relief because it is rated among the 


Demand and Get 
ASPIRIN 
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quickest methods for relief science 
has yet discovered. And — because 
“ASPIRIN” tablets are ready to 
start working almost the instant you 
take them. (Note illustration.) So, 
next early morning headache you 
have, try this way. 


@ “Aspirin” tablets are made in 
Canada. “Aspirin” is the registered 
trade-mark of the Bayer Company, 
Limited. Look for the name Bayer 
in the form of a cross on every tablet. 
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I Nursed the Quintuplets 


(Continued from page 27) 





when this cannot be done at the mother’s 
breast, it is more than ever important. 

In the case of the Dionne babies, 
obviously, it was a physical impossibility 
for them to enjoy the privilege and the 
birthright of all babies—to be nourished at 
their mother’s breast. Cecile and her sis- 
ters had to content themselves with taking 
their milk formulae in the artificial way, 
through bottles and rubber nipples. Let us 
see how the feeding of the five was made 
to conform to the proper features of 
nature’s way of feeding a small baby. 

First of all, no bottles or nipples came 
in contact with the babies’ lips, food or 
boiled drinking water without first being 
made free of germs—-sterilized. In the case 
of the quintuplets, this meant five times 
five where feedings were concerned, and 
five times one with regard to water 
bottles. It was an elaborate business, for 
which we had only the facilities of a private 
home both at the farmhouse and at the 
Dafoe hospital. So sterilization by steam 
was found most satisfactory and conveni- 
ent. On a round aluminum stand, not 
larger than could easily be placed in a 
medium-sized pot on the stove, six bottles 
and a sealer containing the nipples were 
tipped over short pipes. As the water in 
the pot boiled, the steam poured through 
these pipes into the bottles and into the 
sealer with the nipples, making them sterile 
in ten minutes. This method had two 
great advantages: it was simple and prac- 
tical and it greatly prolonged the lives of 
the bottles and nipples. 

The babies’ five water bottles, prepared 
for the whole day, were treated in the 
same way. Each baby had her own water 
bottle, the nipple of which was steamed 
only once a day. When not in use, a ster- 
ile glass cover, hermetically stuck over the 
nipple, kept it free from dust and germs. 

In this way no unsterile nipple ever 
touched the babies’ lips, no milk, con- 
taminated by an unclean receptacle, ever 
trickled down their throats. Their food 
was Offered to them as sweet and pure as if 
it came from the perfect container of their 
mother’s breast. 

Just as we would not blame anyone 
showing fastidiousness in the ways in 
which he wishes his food to be served, just 
the same the sensitiveness of the baby in 
this matter should never be ignored. Fur- 
thermore, the baby’s susceptibility to 
proper ways of feeding is based on a natu- 
ral instinct, which tells the needs and the 
limits of tolerance of its small body. 


AMONG THOSE who with such eager 
interest followed the progress of the 


.Dionne babies; from the small miserable 


little creatures that they first were to the 
insuppressibly happy and boisterous quin- 
tet into which they gradually developed, 
I am sure there were numerous mothers 
who would have given much to find out the 
secret of their magic formulae and of their 
marvellous baby-foods. 

But many, who may read this chapter 
about the feedings upon which the famous 
quintuplets were raised during their first 
precarious year of life and, being mothers, 
are themselves familiar with baby feed- 
ings, will perhaps exclaim with almost a 
twinge of disappointment: 

“But nothing is sensational about those 
feedings. Why, it is all as conventional as 
can be.” 

That is quite true. The secret of the 
magic formulae of the quintuplets does not 
exist, inasmuch as it is a secret belonging 
to everyone who wishes to avail themselves 
of it. 

For it can be found in every publication 
on rational and proper care of infants, 
authorized information based upon experi- 
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harmless, Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
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YOU LOOK, 
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BRIGHT RED 

LIPS WERE 
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@ Tangee is truly an amazing lipstick. Itcan’t 
— your lips bright red—for it isn’t paint! 
nstead, it contains a magic color-change prin- 
ciple. As you apply Tangee, it changes color 
to blend magically with your own natural, in- 
dividual coloring—the shade most becoming 
to you. Then too, its special cream base keeps 
roms lips soft, smooth and youthful. Try 
angee today—two sizes...50c and $1.00. 
Cheeks must look natural too. Tangee Creme 
Rouge also contains the magic color principle. 
: s 
UNTOUCHED: Lips without anylip- 
stick often look faded, make the 
face seem older. 


PAINTED: Lips colored with paint 
look unnatural, coarse, and men 
don't like it. 


TANGEE: Intensifies the natural 
rose of your lips, ends that 
painted look. 
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for instance creamed tomato soup or cus- 
tards unsuitable to cook beforehand, the 
formulae and foods were prepared at one 
time for the whole day. This extremely 
important task was accorded a special 
period of ample length in which the menus 
of the day were thought out, planned and 
prepared with foresight and with care. The 
babies were asleep outdoors at this time 
and required hardly any attention. They 
seldom stirred for at least two hours during 
their morning nap on the verandah and 
thus we were free to occupy our minds 
undisturbed by anything but the task at 
hand. 

By this arrangement another advantage 
was also attained. Everything was ready 
for the next meal. It was only to take out 
the glass jars and bottles from the refrig- 
erator, into which the prepared foods and 
formulae had been cleanly and _ safely 
stored, and heat them to a suitable tem- 
perature by putting them in hot water 
baths. 

Needless to say, all implements, ladles, 
strainers, bottles, corks, measuring cans, 
glass jars, and everything which in any 
way came in contact with the ingredients 
of the babies’ food, were thoroughly steri- 
lized by boiling. Afterward they were 
handled with utmost care so that their 
surgical cleanliness was not despoiled by 
negligent contact with our hands. 

When preparing the formulae with fresh 
cow’s milk, the desired measurements of 
milk, sugar and previously boiled water 
were mixed together and put to boil for 
three minutes. In using the evaporated 
product, however, the milk was poured 
directly from the cans into the already 
boiled mixture of sugar and water. Eva- 
porated milk is sterile. Extra boiling is not 
only unnecessary but undesirable, for it 
causes the milk to become flecked, as if it 
had turned sour. When, on account of their 
high content of iron, egg yolks were in- 
cluded in the diet, they were beaten into 
the warm, already prepared, formula. 

All cereals were thoroughly cooked in 
milk in a double boiler. The milk was in 
strength the same as that used in the for- 
mula at the time. The porridge was made 
as tasty as possible with salt and sugar. 
The rolled oats porridge was strained. 

For the greater part most of the strained 
vegetables, fruit pulps and mixed dishes 
were used in canned form. There is a vari- 
ety of these convenient products of excel- 
lent quality on the market. However, 
some of the vegetables and fruits we found 
preferable to prepare from fresh ingredi- 
ents. Among these were spinach, which the 
babies decidedly liked better freshly 
cooked than canned; also carrots, apples 
and a few other vegetables and fruits as 
they came into season. The fresh green 
vegetables were cooked only a short time 
and in a minimum of water to preserve 
their desirable propensities. 

When whole eggs became a much liked 
and important breakfast course, they were 
coddled to exactly the right consistency by 
being, for five minutes, submerged in water 
which had just stopped boiling, Actually, 
boiled eggs are considered harder to digest 
than coddled ones and our babies luckily 
liked eggs the better the softer they were. 

It seems to me, as I am writing this 
little tale of, perhaps, the most important 
part of the nursing of the Dionne babies, 
that there is little of sensational interest 
in it, little of new discovery which could 
better account for the success in the unique 
survival of those famous five. There is 
much of qu:te obvious and ordinary things 
in the feeding of the quintuplets, ordinary 
and commonplace to anyone who is in the 
least familiar with the intricacies of raising a 
suckling infant. It is a choice of method, 
of formulae and foods, so long ago estab- 
lished as scientifically correct, that their 
common use has become a matter of course 
in connection with the proper feeding of the 
baby. 

Yet there are a few things which stand 
out conspicuously in the picture of the 
feeding of the Dionne babies which, by the 
undeniable success of the healthy and 
almost normally restored development of 


the infants at the end of their first vecr. 
can but serve as the most conclusive proof 
of their logical value. 

These are: the absence of experimenta- 
tion in the choice of formulae and foods, 
the wisdom and accurate judgment, with 
which the scientifically established and 
acknowledged theories of correct feeding 
of normal babies were applied to the capa- 
city, need and growth of each of the five 
little girls, and the repeated emphasis on 
the significance of breast milk. 

I believe the doctor achieved the great- 
est and most impressive point in proving 
his ability and skill by his steadfast refusal 
to indulge in experiments of any descrip- 
tion in the care of the babies. Yet tempta- 
tions to do so were by no means few or 
insignificant. Let us only bear in mind the 
seemingly utter hopelessness of the survival 
of the premature quintuplets, which might 
provoke anyone to lose his head and try 
everything to make such babies live —and 
we must marvel at his tenacity of purpose. 
But, without exception, he refused to be 
imposed upon or led to try out on the 
babies any methods or new inventions, 
were they ever so warmly recommended 
either by highly esteemed and admired con- 
fréres or by less specialized laymen, with- 
out having thoroughly analyzed and tested 
the proposed procedure in the filtrating 
bath of his own vast experience, know- 
ledge and wisdom. It did not in the least 
matter to him whether, in the glaring light 
of publicity, he carried the epithet modern 
or old-fashioned, country doctor or special- 
ist. To him there was only one course to 
proceed with—to take what was best in 
advice given and in the theories of modern 
science, mix it with the best of his own 
experience and with his common-sense 
wisdom and then apply it to the babies. 
The result speaks for itself. 

Such was the doctor’s method to find the 
best way in which to raise successfully the 
quintuplets it points to one thing clearly. 


IT IS unsafe and wrong to expose the baby 
to risky experimenting. Many mothers 
may, with contempt and disparagement, 
allude to the “terrible” experimenting with 
small innocent babies in our great hospi- 
tals, where scientific research is being done 
without, in fact, exposing the little patients 
to the least undue risks. Yet these mothers 
entirely fail to realize to what a remarkable 
degree their baby is exploited and sub- 
jected to the most unscrupulous experi- 
menting by their own uncertain and doubt- 
ful knowledge of the most elementary facts 
in the care of an infant. With such 
thoughtless ease they yield to the tempta- 
tion to try out all kinds of things, formu- 
lae and foods, which the extraordinary 
experiences of their aunts, cousins and 
neighbors have induced them to test on 
their small child, in an attempt to find a 
proper solution to the problem of their 
baby’s misbehavior or loss of weight. Or 
else they are aimlessly running from doctor 
to doctor, subjecting the little one to a 
short trial of the different ideas of each, 
without really making the least effort to 
readjust their own irrational and irrespon- 
sible care of the poor baby into judicious 
efficiency in accordance with the good ad- 
vice of one trusted doctor. 

Authorized sources of information and 
teachings in mothercraft, such as baby 
books published by governmental depart- 
ments of health, baby welfare clinics and 
public health teachers, supervised by the 
same institutions, should be our guides and 
not well-meaning neighbors. Our chosen 
physician, whom we should not have se- 
lected without feeling toward him complete 
confidence, should be our counsellor and 
not incompetent aunts or cousins. His 
advice should not only be asked but con- 
scientiously and intelligently followed. His 
skill in restoring a neglected and wrongly 
treated baby to healthy happiness may be 
somewhat tardy in showing results by 
reason of the condition in which the child 
was brought under his care. But it is not 
fair, either to the baby or to the doctor, to 
rush off to another medical man in a mis- 

{Continued on page 62} 
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WOOLLIES 
So now you'll slip into these warm, 
cosy woollies that have scarcely more 
bulk than silk, and fit like a glove, 
with never a fold or wrinkle... 
There’s no end of stretch in these 
amazing new fabrics that allows such 
glorious freedom of movement. 
Made in a number of delightful 
styles. Look for the nyeey tz. label. 




















BEHIND the scenes in broadcasting 
studios and off the set in Hollywood 
... everywhere, girls are talking about 
Marvelous, the Eye-Matched Makeup. 
Here at last is makeup that matches 
.-. make-up scientifically keyed to your 
personality color, the color that never 
changes, the color of your eyes. 


Eight out of ten girls who try Mar- 
velous Eye-Matched oe are 
lovelier. Ask for Marvelous Dresden 
type face powdcr, rouge, lipstick, eye 
shadow and mascara if your eyes are 
blue. For brown eyes get Parisian. 
For gray eves you require Patrician 
and for hazel eyes use Continental. Full 
size packages of Marvelous are 65 cents 
each . . . guaranteed for purity by 
Richard Hudnut of Canada, and for 
sale at drug and department stores. 


Take a tip from movie and radio 
stars. Use this Eye-Matched Makeup 
now and thrill the man you like best. 


Copyright 1936 













Get all details and entry blank 
in splendid new Book No. 500, 
containing 7 Jatest and loveliest 
embroidery designs, with work- 
ing instructions and transfers. 
Let’s see what you can do! 


Use Milwards Neeiles— 
best for all embroidery. 
Get this book at your usual Shop or write: 
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* The Marvelous Matched 
SPECIAL: Makeup Kit for 65c. It’s 
worth a dollar and contains junior sizes 
of harmonizing face powder, rouge, lip- 
stick, mascara and eye shadow. Purchase 
the Ait at drug or department store or send 
65c to Richard Hudnut Limited of Canada, 
729 King Street W., Toronto, stating whether 
your eyes are blue, brown, gray or hazel. 
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which to lay the programme of the day— | 


they were, for a time, fed every three hours 
during the day and the night, that is at 
6 a.m., 9a.m., 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6p.m., and 


| sO forth. The necessary change made, the 


schedule once decided upon was adhered 
to with utmost precision and not even the 
babies’ closed eyelids and even breathing 
in peaceful sleep were allowed to interfere 
with the meal on the minute. 

A few weeks of this timetable allowed 
the babies to gain in growth and strength 


| sufficiently to skip one of the two night 


feedings and to push the remaining one 
into better proportion—that is, from 


| 3 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


_ The next step in the evolution of the 
little girls’ feeding schedule soon followed 


| and, without protesting upsets not long 
| after their installation in the new home, 


they were launched upon a programme of 
five meals a day at four hours interval, 
with the first feeding of the day for the 
sake of convenience at 5 a.m., then 9 a.m., 
1 p.m., 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. The suspension 
of the 2 a.m. night meal was hardly 
noticed by the babies. When, during the 
following nights, they happened to wake 
up long past the usual time for it, they were 


all too drowsy to realize that the water | 


bottle had replaced the milk bottle. 
In sucha very gradual manner the babies 
found themselves at last, at the age of four 


months, gently piloted from the precau- | 
tionary meal habits of prematurity into the | 


regular appropriate feeding times of a 
normal, healthy, milk-fed infant. 

Once having attained a normal schedule 
of five meals a day at four hours interval, 
this order remained stationary for a couple 
of months. It was only toward the end of 
their sixth month that the ten o'clock 
evening meal was dispensed with. As in 
the case of the other night meals, this 
alteration was accepted without a murmur 
from the good-natured, well-trained little 
girls. Thus they were given a complete 


rest period during the night, from 6 p.m. | 


until 5 a.m., during which time only boiled 
water was given freely, when and if they 
happened to awaken. 

A littleafter their eight-months birthday, 
efforts were made to group the courses of 
solid food around three principal meals a 
day and, at the age of approximately nine 
months, the babies were considered ready 


to relinquish the feeding schedule of a | 


nursing infant and launch themselves upon | 


three ordinary meals a day, breakfast, 
dinner and supper. 

The following became then the order of 
the day: 


6 a.m.—Cod-liver oil and orange juice 

7 a.m.—Bath 

8 a.m.—Break fast: coddled egg, soaked 
arrowroot biscuits and milk 


9 a.m.—Nap outdoors 
11 a.m.—Glass of milk, malted milk or 
other drinks with milk, if they 
were awake at this time 
Play hour 
1 p.m.— Dinner: vegetables in pulp or 


soup, fruits, strained or 
scraped, milk 
2 p.m.—Nap outdoors 
3.30 p.m.—Cod-liver oil, orange juice or 
pineapple juice 
4 p.m.—Play hour 
5.30 p.m.—Bath and undressing 
6 p.m.—Supper: porridge of cream of 
wheat, rolled oats and other 
cereals, milk 
7 p.m.—Lights out 


After meals, between meals, to within | | 


an hour before the next feeding, and during 
the night the babies were given as much 
boiled water as they wished to take. 
much did they enjoy this excellent habit, 
that they sometimes imperiously and with 
loud “‘adjas’”’ expressed their desire for us 
to hurry with the water bottle and, when 
they grew bigger, with touching eagerness 
they stretched their small hands for the 
glass of water. 


PERHAPS a few words on the methods 
used in preparing the babies’ feedings and 
meals would be of interest to many. 

With the exception of special dishes, as 
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Have Smart Clothes 





i. 
ON’T envy other women be- 
cause they have smart, lovely 
clothes. You can have them, too, by 
Color Magic! Make that dress 
you’ve never liked bright and be- 
coming with new color. Get another 
season’s wear out of that faded 
blouse. A little planning and a 
package of Diamond Dyes — that’s 
all you need. It’s so easy, so inex- 
pensive and so effective! Diamond 
Dyes give a depth and richness of 
* color you expect to see only in new 
+ % er . . 
* materials. This is because they 
* contain a greater amount of the 
$ finest aniline dyestuff. Thousands 
: of resourceful women who cannot 
.* . . 
+ have new things still have smart, 
* attractive clothes and household 
¢ decorations, by renewing their color 
: beauty with Diamond Dyes! 
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DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 
better because richer in pure anilines 


For 


ke yes 


Murine relieves and 
relaxes tired, burn- 
ing eyes. Cleanses 
and soothes red 
dened, irritated 
eyes. Easy to 
use. For adults 
or infants. Use 


Murine daily 


for HEADACHE 


and other pains 
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there is something of the old gods, the 
fauns and even the satyrs, in every man 
of us. 

And then she came. 

Swiftly; she came swiftly against the 
wind that blew her dress against her, 
making her body a part of her swiftness, 
part of the wind-swept day. I saw a statue 
once, a broken statue, that seemed always 
to be rushing forward in a sort of triumph, 
for all its being only something carved and 
still, and she was like that. When she 
caught sight of him, though, she seemed 
to pause just an instant as a leaf does 
before it flutters on; her head went back a 
little and her lips parted—and then she 
went on again. 

And he had seen her. He watched her 
coming. My heart beat faster as I lay up 
there under a bayberry; I guess his was 
beating faster, too. And then suddenly 
speed was not what she needed; she had 
found. They were face to face. Yes, he 
was there, and she was; all they needed 
they had, and it was eyes toeyes . . . but 
not thought to thought. No; and I thought 
it strange that he suddenly covered his 
face with his hands . . . until she spoke his 
name. I didn’t know why he went to his 
knees there before her, and held the hem 
of her dress where his hands had been, 
nor why that little laugh came from her 
throat as her head went back and her face 
was turned up toward the sky. And when 
he stood up, she went into his arms and 
rested there; somehow or other I knew 
that she felt safe . . . As for myself, why, I 
wriggled back over the salt grass and ran 
away as fast as I could. I didn’t know why 
I did that, either! 

Yes, I ran, and did not know what 
troubled me so; what I guess now is that 
manhood stirred in me, and that’s rever- 
ence. I had seen something that was too 
big, but something that belonged to me, 
too, as it does to all men . . . when we're 
lucky enough. 


WELL, SIR, it must have been a month 
or more after that day when Milt Sears 
came again. The potatoes were all in long 
ago and the salt rowan cut; the nights had 
been frosty and there had been snow in the 
air that afternoon. We could hear Milt 
stomping his feet as he came up on the side 
porch; he was all but licking his chops 
when he burst into the room where the 
minister was helping me with my algebra. 
He pointed a finger; said he: 

“T guess you don’t want nobody in your 
church livin’ in sin, do you? That’s what’s 
goin’ on. That Persis Lane, she’s got a man 
out there with her; livin’ in sin at this 
minute, they be. That’s what!” 

Robert Massie’s face got red and his lips 
set together tight and his eyes narrowed. 
My mother clicked her tongue; she had 
been trying to thread a needle under the 
lamplight. 

“Milt Sears, you do beat all,” said she. 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself! You 
know’s well as I do there’s not a word of 
truth—” 

But Milt didn’t let her finish scolding 
him; he was fair to bursting. “Why ain’t it 
the truth? I saw it with my own eyes, saw 
her throw her arms around him, and then 
they went into the house together. I saw 
it, I tell you. Now then.” 

The minister had got to his feet; if his 
face was red before, it was all but black 
then, and from the way his hands bore 
down on the table I thought he was going 
to spring across it at Milt; but he straight- 
ened himself and walked over to the stove 
and stood there with his hands clenched 
until he had got himself together. When 
he turned and stretched his hand toward 
Milt, he said: 

“ “Thou shalt not . . . bear false witness 

. against . . . thy neighbor.’ ” 

Milt only grinned and wagged his head. 
“*Tain’t false witness. I saw it with my 
own eyes, I tell ye. Feller got off the train 
on the wrong side, made me notice him. 
When the train pulled out I saw him 
slinkin’ off like’s if he didn’t want to be 
seen, so I follered along. Yes, sir, follered 
him out to the Lane place, and when she 


saw who ’twas she like to fell right down, 
seem so. But she didn’t, and she threw 
her arms around him and they went inside 
and I saw their shadders against the 
winder. Huggin’ him again, she was: 
looked like she’s cryin’ for gladness, right 
on his shoulder. Yup.” 

My mother said something, but the 
minister was out of the house and gone. 

In the morning he looked so troubled, 
my mother didn’t ask him a thing about it. 
I had a feeling she hadn’t opened her door 
to him at all, and I guess I was right. 

Well, sir, of course I had heard about 
living in sin; boys pick up such things. But 
it had never come where I could see it 
before, and you can bet I wasn’t going to 
miss any more than I had to. I watched 
the minister more than ever. I knew he 
went out there, and I knew the house 
stayed all shut up tight. But still he didn’t 
look like a man who had been hurt; 
he only looked troubled and . . . deter- 
mined. I wasn’t surprised when he walked 
out there with me the day my mother sent 
me with a pie. I wasn’t surprised that he 
stood to one side while I knocked. 

She opened the door when I told her it 
was only me; when she saw him, she looked 
as if she would fall right down; then the 
color went over her face and her eyes 
closed for a second. She opened them 
when his hand touched her shoulder. 

“Persis, Persis,’”” he said, ‘““why don’t 
you trust me?” 

The look she gave him was piteous. “Oh 
you don’t know,” she said. “If you 
knew—”’ 

“I think your brother Harry has come 
home,” he told her. “‘Why have you never 
been willing to talk to me about him? Iam 
going in to see him, Persis.”” 

“No!” she cried out; but he went in, and 
she followed after. 

I sort of knew they’d come out again; 
when they did—it must have been after an 
hour—her head was bowed and she had 
been crying, and that time his face was 
troubled—mighty troubled. But he held 
her hand in his as they walked off together. 
I guess she needed that, for she seemed 
as weak and wavering as a wisp of smoke. 

The sun was low beyond the hemlocks; 
that first snow was gone, but more weather 
was blowing up. I thought I knew the 
place where they’d find shelter from the 
wind, a place where the sea had washed the 
dunes away in some old storm until the 
grass curled over like the crest of a wave. 
Sure enough, time I got to where I could 
see and hear they were there together. 
There was something beyond gentleness or 
compassion in the way he held her close, 
and there was something spent and done in 
the way she sobbed there. His hand was 
passing over her hair; except for that, he 
waited until she was quiet. 

I did not hear what he said, but I saw 
her draw away and look into his face; I saw 
her expression change from question to 
unbelief, and to—well, to horror. 

“No, no!”’ she cried out, and stepped 
farther from him as one steps away from a 
fire, her hands clenched against her breast. 
“‘No, he shall never go back; never!’ 

“He has got to, Persis. He has got to,” 
the minister said. “Child, haven’t you 
both had enough of living in fear? Can’t 
you trust in God’s righteousness and 
goodness? Don’t you know God will set 
everything right?” 

“No!”? Oh, her voice was wild, and her 
look. “‘No! He came to me to shield him 
and take care of him. I hadn’t known 
where he was for so long, and he trusted 
me and came. I'll never let them take 
him. I'll never let him go back. And you 
—oh, you wouldn’t, you wouldn’t. I 
trusted you.” 

“T shall not have to,” he said. “Harry 
must go back of himself. If he is innocent, 
as you say—” 

Her head was up; she was standing like 
some brave figurehead on a ship’s bows, 
some carved woman daring the seas, 
breasting hurricanes and daring disasters. 
But she was no thing of wood; she was 
woman, breathing as though a storm were 
battering against her, but no longer afraid. 
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but never a bride 


DNA’S case was really a 

pathetic one. Like every 
woman, her primary ambition 
was to marry. Most of the 
girls of her set were married— 
or about to be. Yet not one 
possessed more grace or charm 
or loveliness than she. 


And as her birthdays crept 
gradually toward that tragic 
thirty-mark, marriage seemed 
farther from her life than ever. 


She was often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride. 
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That’s the insidious thing about hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). You, your- 
self, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 


disorder that requires professional 
advice. But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as 


. a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Not by substituting 
some other odor but by really remov- 
ing the old one. The Listerine odor 
itself quickly disappears. So the sys- 
tematic use of Listerine puts you on 
the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a safe 
antiseptic and has been trusted as 
such for half a century. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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She laughed, just once. “I know all 
about your God,” she cried. ‘Your God is 
judgment and punishment—vengeance; 
that people call justice! That’s your God.” 

“No.” His voice was not loud, but it 
could have been heard afar off. ‘No, my 
God is righteousness and love. That is 
your God, too.” 

Her head flung back. “I have no God. I 
do not believe in God. I do not believe in 
anything, and I want to be let alone.” 

Her hand was on the door, but he was 
quicker than she was; though I do not 
think he touched her, she was held. “You 
are never alone,” he said, almost harshly. 
“Righteousness and love are always with 
you wherever you go, or come what may.” 

“Oh, go away— 
go!”’ she said; but 
he told her: 

“I will go now, 
but I’m coming 
again. You know 
that. I shall show 
you—” 

She gave him one 
wild, quick look and 
the door closed be- 
hind her. 

When we got 
home, my mother 
wanted to know if 
we had found the 


tramp; when we 
told who was there 
she said: 


‘“‘Persis! Why, 
that’s one of the 
twins. And her 
father and mother 
are gone? Tttst, I 
was real fond o’ 
Mis’ Lane. Where’s 
her brother Harry, 
did she say? Maybe 
he’s gone too; twins 
are mighty close, 
and it may be her 
grief makes her 
want to shut her- 
self off so. I'll tell 
folks not to bother 
her for a while. But 
land, how’s she 
going to get on, 
‘way out there? 
Guess I'll send you 
out there every day 
or two, Ed, so you 
can do her errands 
at the store, any- 
way.” 

The next day she 
wrapped up a loaf of bread and put it on 
top of a basket of astrakhans for us to take 
with us, for the minister had got somebody 
to give him a load of wood for her; but we 
had to pile the wood in the shed and leave 
the other things on the step, for she 
wouldn’t show herself. On the way home I 
grumbled: 

“She acts pretty funny. She’s wicked, 
too, not to believe in God. I’d just leave 
her alone. I don’t think a minister ought 
to mix with folks that are wicked.” 

But Robert Massie just smiled and laid 
his hand on my shoulder. 

I do not remember how I found out he 
was going there often; when I did, I guess I 
was jealous. It wasn’t that he noticed me 
any less than he had before; there was 
something different about him, something 
withdrawn. I began to watch him. When 
he’d smile to himself, I’d feel all hot and 
angry inside. When he would not hear 
something said to him, I’d fairly hurt 
myself wondering whether he was hearing 
her voice instead. Then I took to spying 


PRAYER 


by Marjorie Brown 


When I was but a little child 
And knelt each night to prez. 
To ask the blessing of our Lord 
Upon each happy day 

I thought that God would 

All things so great and fine 

A happy home for all my folks 
Or some small wish of mine. 


Now that I am a child no more 
I still kneel down to pray 

But do not ask for childish joys 
To fill each busy day 

I only ask for strength to meet 
Whatever fate be mine 

To realize through all my trials 
I have His love divine. 


No longer do I ask for sun 

To shine through every day 

But patience now, I ask instead 
When troubled is my way. 

Or if some friend with careless word 
Hurts me as with a dart 

I ask that I may always hold 
Forgiveness in my heart. 


I make no plea for fame or praise 
When on this day I pray 

But may instead, a wealth of love 

Be mine to give away. 

These are the things I ask for now 
Patience, strength, forgiveness, love— 
These are the only gifts I count 

To be true blessings from above. 
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on him. No, I wasn’t ashamed. Not a bit 
of it. I guess any boy will forget to be 
ashamed when he’s jealous; jealousy wakes 
a good many primitive things in anybody, 
puts a good deal of the civilized to sleep. 
I kept out of his sight, but I followed him. 
I deserved a good licking, but I even tried 
to get close enough to hear what they 
talked about, and did. I don’t know just 
how soon it came to me that he wasn’t 
talking to her all the time about God. I 
had heard about folks going together; I 
wasn’t any the less interested when I 
suspected they were doing that. I wanted 
to know all about it; and to me, for a time, 
it didn’t seem like so much. 

Sometimes they’d already be walking 
over the dunes or the beach, or sitting side 
by side, when I got out of school. Some- 
times I’d overtake him on the way out, 
as you might say. Often when he got in 
sight of her house he would stop, stand 
still a moment as though he had said to 
himself: ‘There it is, she’s there, she’s 
safe.”’ 

Sometimes when she opened her door she 
would stand there as though reluctant; 
sometimes they’d just look at each other 
for a long minute; 
sometimes they’d 
laugh at once. 

Sometimes she 
would keep him 
standing there wait- 
ea ing; sometimes he 
did not have to 
knock at all before 
she stood there 
and I knew she had 
been looking for 
him, waiting 
Sometimes both 
would begin to talk 
at once; then again 
it seemed as though 
they had no need 
for talk at all; they 
would carry silence 
with them like 
something that was 
good, 

One day when 
they were standing 
side by side, watch- 
ing the little waves 
spread their foam 
over the sand at 
their feet, I edged 
my way over the 
hummocks behind, 
lay flat on the salt 
grass, and I could 
see the change that 
had come in her. 
No longer was 
there any fear about 
her, or anything 
taunting or angry. 
Her face was quiet 
and placid and calm 
as summer sunlight 
on the meadows- 
right, the way the 
long afternoons are 
right, bringing grass to ripening and the 
flowers along the fences to bloom. And 
presently she felt his gaze upon her and 
turned her head; when they went on again, 
she walked like quiet music. 

But she did not always:move like that 
—no. One day she said something to him 
at her door; he nodded and laughed, and 
strolled on with his hands behind his 
back. I knew she must have said she would 
join him presently—ovens and _ things 
coming to boil have their importance for 
women, don’t they? So he went on toward 
that beach they seemed to love, now and 
again looking up at the clouds or stopping 
to scan the horizon. 

Funny how all men’s dreams will seek 
out some distant ship. Sometimes he 
would pause to look back to the way she 
would have to come, and smile to himself 
and go on again. It was warm for Septem- 
ber; he had not worn a cap, and the breeze 
was stiff enough to lift his hair, making him 
seem again that creature of the woods and 
the hill-tops. I didn’t know then that 
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the different workers in the factory. 

When the order is received by the manu- 
facturer in the factory office, it usually 
states the number of garments to be made, 
their size, color and design. This order, 
or “‘docket,”’ as it is called, is handed over 
to the cutter, who supervises the cutting of 
the garments and has them put up in 
bundles for the convenience of the workers. 
These bundles are distributed by the fore- 
lady, to the operators who sew the gar- 
ments and pass them on to the finishers for 
any incidental finishing. Finally, the 
pressers press the garments, and they are 
considered as being complete. It will be 
seen that different types of workers are 
involved in the production of the garment, 
such as cutters (these are usually the best- 
paid workers),’operators, finishers, pressers, 
and also designers, and operators of special 
machines like the buttonhole machines, 
the sergers, button-machines, and double- 
stitchers. This is important, as each of 
these shares in the total cost of producing 
the garment. 

The comparison of factory production 
and home dressmaking should therefore 
prove very interesting to the home dress- 
makers. Any woman knows that one of 
the most difficult garments to make, be- 
cause of the intricacy of its parts and its 
seaming, is a man’s shirt. If she can 
complete one in an afternoon of sewing, she 
considers that she has reason to be proud 
of her skill. For completing the following 
operations: two pockets, cuffs, facing on 
sleeves and front, yokes and labels—one 
young factory-worker received forty-five 
cents per dozen. Translated into terms of 
weekly wage, we see this operator earning 
the following sums over a period of 14 
weeks, commencing in November, 1935: 


$2.20 $6.76 
2.00 3.06 
5.36 8.30 
9.87 3.60 
3.60 7.95 
8.88 3.59 
5.14 6.40 


making an average of $5.48 per week. 
This worker, with several months’ experi- 
ence behind her, should have been earning 
the minimum wage of eleven dollars for 
the forty-four-hour week. The forty-four- 
hour week is entirely irrelevant in this 
case, for the young girl claimed that she 
worked eleven hours a day on numerous 
occasions, and exceeded the overtime limit 
of six hours almost every week of her 
employment in that particular factory. 

In shirt and overall factories, the aver- 
age worker receives eight or nine dollars a 
week, while a few of the fastest workers can 
earn $13 and $14. In the smaller factories, 
there are operators who receive as low as 
five to seven dollars a week. 

Dissatisfaction at low piece-rates re- 
ceived, is counteracted by intimidation on 
the part of the employer and the fear of 
losing her position on the part of the 
worker. One dress factory has put its most 
experienced workers on time-work, and 
pays them a fixed wage of $12 a week. This 
includes sample-workers, collar-makers, 
etc. Because of this, the piece-rates are 
much lower for other girls. Formerly, when 
the most experienced workers were on 
time-rates, they used to make objections 
to low piece-rates, and were thus able to 
raise prices, but now, being on time-work. 
most of them, unless they are very sympa- 
thetic, do not concern themselves with the 
piece-rate earned by other employees. 


THE PIECE-RATE, as a method of pay- 
ment, was Criticized by the workers on 
several counts. First, because of the un- 
certain scale of wages, the worker was 
subject to a continual nervous strain for 
fear her earnings would sink below the 
subsistence level. It is impossible to bud- 
get an unknown wage, with the conse- 
quence that the worker is continually 
harassed by fear regarding her _future. 
Unlike time-wages, the time spent in wait- 
ing for work in the factory is not paid for, 
and this may amount to several hours per 
day. In one factory, the girls sometimes 
had to wait half an hour for work because 


the forelady had a habit of running around. 

Work which was rejected as not being 
up to standard, was returned and had to 
be altered in the girl’s own time. Ripping 
of labels which had to be changed to fill a 
new order, was also done in the worker’s 
own time. Thirteen dozen labels, taking 
one and one-half hours to rip, were not 
paid for by the employer. The worker per- 
forming this work explained that in her 
particular factory, labels and sizes were 
changed according to order, with the result 
that both workers and customers were 
being cheated. Thus, if an order were re- 
ceived for size 151% shirts, and the manu- 
facturer had on hand size 16 only, the size 
labels would be ripped off, and size 1514 
labels substituted. 

Most factories advertising for help re- 
quire experienced operators only, and it is 
indeed difficult for the inexperienced 
worker to obtain work in a factory at the 
present time. The time spent in learning 
the trade is generally not paid for. One 
inexperienced operator in a shirt and over- 
all factory made a little less than six dollars 
in two and a half weeks. Similarly, an 
experienced operator who is transferred 
from one department to another, generally 
earns less as a result, because her experi- 
ence in one department does not always 
qualify her to work in another. 


IT HAS already been stated that time 
spent in waiting is not paid for. An opera- 
tor can, in this manner, lose a considerable 
portion of her earnings if there is any favor- 
itism in the apportioning of work, i.e., 
when those in charge of distributing work 
favor certain workers at the expense of 
others. For example, when garments of 
unequal work are paid for at equal rates. 

The gravest charge against the piece- 
rate is its use by the employer as a weapon 
for speeding up his workers. 

Speed-up, one of the most vicious abuses 
of our present system of production, works 
like a boomerang in affecting both the 
worker against whom it is directed, and 
the employer who makes use of it. As far 
as the employer is concerned, speed-up 
affects his interests, in that it leads to more 
accidents, inferior quality of goods pro- 
duced, and over-production, with its 
resultant effect of periods of slack time 
when the factory either functions part- 
time or ceases to function at all. 

Naturally, it is the employee who suffers 
most from the system. A rush order which 
must be filled immediately results in a 
maddening speed-up of the workers. In 
one factory, the workers became so in- 
censed at these numerous rush orders that 
they refused to fill any orders at short 
notice, with the consequence that rush 
orders are no longer forced on the workers 
in this factory. 

Usually, however, pressure to speed-up 
the workers is applied by reducing the 
piece-rates. The lower the piece-rate, the 
faster and harder must the operator work 
to earn the minimum wage. Extreme fa- 
tigue, paleness, nervousness, inability to 
sleep soundly, lack of energy for recrea- 
tion—these are some of the effects on the 
health and well-being of the workers. It 
must be borne in mind that the majority 
of workers are very young; that, in fact, 
a young woman of thirty may have behind 
her as much as fifteen years’ experience. 
Young girls of seventeen and eighteen will 
have little reason to remember with pleas- 
ure this period of their youth. 


BY MEANS of “‘section-work’’—the 

method of production for shirts and over- 

alls—a higher rate of speed is attained by 
{Continued on page 82} 


(What possible solution is there for 
the situation as it is today? On page 
83 the recommendations which were 
made to the Royal Commission on 


Price Spreads, by Miss Winnifred 

Hutchison, B.A., following her investi- 

gations, are published as a guide for 
constructive thinking.) 
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HE'LL HAVE TO GET 
A NEW EXCUSE NOW! 


1 KNOW THIS 15 

WASH DAY, MY DEAR, 

MAYBE I'’D BETTER 

STAY DOWNTOWN 
TO DINNER! 





NO SIR! YOU COME 
HOME! 1! USED 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 
TODAY AND I'M NOT 
A BIT TIRED 


— And you, too, Madam, can 
save washday work and worry! 


@ Washday work is just about 
doubled by the use of harsh, 
adulterated,slow-dissolving soaps. 





Pure Sunlight Soap dissolves 
quickly into copious extra-soapy 
suds. You can finish washing 
sooner and with lotsless work when 
you use Sunlight. It’s the only 
soap that gives you a $5000 guar- 
antee of purity ... protects hands 
and clothes and saves money. 


Surely you want to have easier, 
pleasanter washdays and keep 
your clothes out of the mending 
basket and rag bag? Order a few 
bars of Sunlight Soap now. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


Chatelaine Service Bulletins on Beauty Culture 


Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 18—-10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR 
Bulletin No, 16—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 


Order by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 














YOUNG! 


Keep a sunny gleam 
and lovely soft lustre 
in your hair by keep- 
ing it young with Colo- 
rinse. Not a dye or 


“He didn’t do it,” she said, “‘but he 
hasn’t a chance there. That’s why he ran 
away. The man over him—no, he wouldn’t 
haveachance. He shall not go back.’”’ She 
drew her shawl close about her. “If you 
make him go back, I shall know there is no 
love. I shall know there is no God.” 

And she was gone into the greyness of 
the dusk and the dunes. 

Well, he did go back, and the minister 
went with him. I drove them over to the 
next town in Joe Maxweli’s carry-all he’d 
borrowed. When he came home again, he 
went right out to Persis Lane’s; from his 
face when he came back I knew she would 
not see him. I am sure she would not 
see him in the days that followed, either; 
my mother sent me out there right often, 
but she would not even see me. Sometimes 
I found a note and some money on the 
doorstep and did her errand for her; but I 
had to leave the things there without a 


crept out into the cold hall and opened his 
door a crack. I could see his outline against 
the lamp: he was standing with his arms 
out as if he were ona cross. Maybe he was; 
for when I made some little sound and his 
face turned toward it, there was a question 
there, a terrible question like the one that 
rang out from that other cross. And I crept 
back to bed again, knowing he had not seen 
me at all, and lay and shivered with the 
quilts about my ears. 


PEOPLE SAID there never had been as 
much snow as we had that winter; but 
deep as it was, whenever my mother made 
me go out to the Lane place there were 
tracks of someone who had been there 
before me. It was in March, I guess, that 
he began to look for the letter. I knew it, 
because every night I saw him waiting till 
the mail was assorted and look over what 
was for him, and go away disappointed. 
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MUSBURY 


(MOTHPROOFED) 





35¢ per ket of 
5 air ios ut 
Treatments. 1 
tints to choose 


As the weeks went on, he looked more and 
more like a man burdened with care; he 
looked . . . hungry. And it was I, after all, 
who got his letter for him at last. 

There had been so much snow that the 


leach — a pure, safe 
vegetable tint that re- 


word from her, and my mother asked me 
about it on the quiet, and watched the 
minister and worried. 

And well she might; you could see 
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youth fall away from him as that winter 
came down. Often I had to call him at 
meal times, but he didn’t seem to know 
what he ate. Even I could see him grow 
thin. Sometimes through the partition 
between our rooms I could hear him walk- 
ing the floor at night. Once I thought I 
heard him praying, and that scared me, 
because I thought you weren’t supposed 
to pray except before you got into bed and 
in church. 

When the snow came down harder than 
usual, he would often look out into the 
white fog of it, then walk up and down as if 
he were caged; once my mother got up and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t, Robert, don’t,” she said. “‘She’s 
all safe out there. There’s nothing to do 
but let her alone, Robert. You did what 
was right.” 

“I don’t know,” he said, and dropped 
into a chair and leaned his elbows on his 
knees and covered his face with his hands. 
“I don’t. . . know.” 

And that night something woke me. I 
knew the groan I heard was one of agony. I 





The Girl Behind 
That “Bargain” 


(Continued from page 18) 





set in the following manner. A sample of 
the garment to be made is giyen to the 
fastest operator in the shop, whose time in 
making it is recorded, and the piece-rate 
set accordingly, so that she can earn the 
minimum wage, with generally a few cents 
deducted per piece to allow for greater 
speed gained with experience. To earn the 
minimum, therefore, the operator will have 
to work continuously at such a speed that 
often she shivers at her machine, whilst the 
slower or average operators must work des- 
perately, with long hours overtime, in an 
effort to earn the minimum wage. 

It will easily be seen what proportion of 
workers earns the minimum wage on the 
piece-rate, especially since this rate can 
be raised or lowered according to the whim 
of the employer. If it is found that too 
many workers are earning more than the 
minimum wage, the employer often cuts 
down the piece-rate so that they earn only 
the minimum wage. An unscrupulous 
employer can take advantage of his em- 
ployees to set any piece-rate at all, and 
thus meet competition of other factories 
by a continually decreased price, for a 
lower piece-rate will naturally mean a 
higher profit for himself. In fact, the piece- 
rates differ in every factory. 

Prices are said to be continually decreas- 
ing. Employers take advantage of the 
“times” to slash prices to ridiculous levels. 
Yet there is less “slack” time than there 


schools were closed; husky lad though I 
was, my mother hadn’t let me put my nose 
out of doors all day. I remember I had to 
bide my time to sneak out while she wasn’t 
looking. I was real glad there was a letter 
for the minister, because it would give me 
an excuse for having gone to the store. 

When I took it upstairs he was at the 
table where he wrote his sermons, his head 
down on his arms. He was so still that I 
was frightened, and the breath went 
through him like a sharp pain when | 
touched him. 

“It’s a letter,” I said, ‘‘a letter from 
Florida,” and his hand shook as he took it. 

He held it a minute, maybe two, before 
he could open it, but when he had read it 
courage seemed to come back through him 
the way water pours through a sluice. He 
was wrapping his muffler about his neck as 
we got down to the kitchen. 

My mother looked up; when she saw him 
ready to go out of doors she cried out: 
“Why, you can’t go out in a blizzard like 

{Continued on page 67} 


was several years ago. Women are more 
clothes-conscious now than in 1929, and 
shop as eagerly as ever, although they 
may not pay as high prices as formerly. 
One firm which had devoted itself to a 
“‘good”’ line only, now takes care of cheap 
lines through its mail-order, where the 
most expensive dress is $4.95. This same 
firm has doubled its premises, which 
proves that its profits have not decreased, 
though the wages of its employees may 
have done so. 


THE FOLLOWING table, compiled by 
an experienced operator in a dress factory, 
will give some idea of how the piece-rate 
works: 

Silk Dresses: Former price 25 cents 
each, now cut to $1.65 a dozen. For a 44- 
hour week, an operator working in the 
trade for fifteen years makes from $10-$12 
weekly. A good silk dress operating for 
35 cents is sold by the manufacturer for 
$3.95. 

Metallic and Velvet: Operator receives 
from 40-50 cents a dress. Manufacturer sells 
same for $13 or $14. 

Cotton Dresses: Operator receives from 
$1.35-$1.65 a dozen. Manufacturer sells 
same for $1.50-$2.95 apiece. 

Children’s Dresses: $1.25 a dozen. 

At these rates, the average dress opera- 
tor receives $8, $9, and $10 per week, and 
some as low as seven. Girls who used to 
make $18 and $19 a week now make $11 
and $12, unless they work overtime. In 
one shop employing 85 workers during the 
busy season, only fifteen receive the mini- 
mum wage for the 44-hour week, and these 
are the most experienced. 

It might be of interest at this point to 
outline the steps necessary to complete a 
garment as it goes through the hands of 
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“PLEASE 
Choose MY Food 
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do your own” 















“If you 
say BROCK’S when 


you buy my seed and 
gravel, you are choosing the 
RIGHT food for me. I'll 
sing for you as only a Brock 
fed canary can sing. 


“Brocks know what I need 
and put the right variety of 
fresh seeds, thoroughly 
cleaned, in the package with 
the Treat which gives ‘me 
Yeast and those little extras 
I need once in a while. 


“I know you love 
me. PLEASE give 
me BROCK’S.” 
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IT IS well not to ignore that fact that the 
term bad feeding comprises in itself not 
only unsuitable components of food but 
also, as so frequently is the case, improper 
ways of giving it to the baby. If the child 
is still in the stages of a nursing infant, 
who, through unavoidable circumstances, 
is deprived of the benefit of feeding from 
its own mother’s breast, the method in 
which the food is offered should be as simi- 
lar as possible to that in which the infant 
suckles it from the mother—perfectly ster- 
ile, in the right temperature, in properly 
regulated flow and in suitable quantity. 

It is not practical to be provided with 
only one nipple and one nursing bottle, as 
is the wont of so many homes with suckling 
infants. Neither one of these necessities 
carries a prohibitive cost even for the 
slenderest purse. If there is a bottle-fed 
baby in the house, there should be at least 
a couple of nipples and enough bottles for 
the use of the day, including the all-impor- 
tant water bottle with its own nipple, not 
to be forgotten. The difficulty to keep one 
sole bottle properly sterile for all purposes, 
the disadvantage of an unexpected acci- 
dent happening to it and the discomfort of 
a worn-out nipple which cannot be re- 
placed at once, are then eliminated. 

According to my experience, the nipples 
will last longer if they are sterilized by 
steam. This can be contrived in a very 
simple way if a good sterilizer cannot be 
procured, by placing the nipples, without 
submerging them, in an ordinary strainer 
over a pot with boiling steaming water. 
The pot should then be covered with a lid. 
After ten minutes steaming, by means of 
a boiled forceps or spoon the nipples should 
be put into a previously boiled covered jar. 
In handling the nipples, great care should 
be taken to touch no part of them which 
might come in contact with the baby’s 
mouth. Immediately after use, the bottle 
and nipple should be washed out with a 
bottle brush in hot water and soap. To dry 
the bottles and to keep them handy, yet 
out of the way, a rack with wooden pegs, 
placed at an angle upward, is very con- 
venient upon which the bottles can be 
turned upside down to drain. Sterile 
bottles should, of course, always be kept 
covered with a cloth or corked with boiled 
corks. 


THE BABY should be fed to satisfaction 
but never to repletion. Nor should it ever 
be forced in feeding unless it is prematurely 
born or such a method otherwise warranted 
by its weakened condition. Overfeeding, 
in all its various ways, is perhaps one of 
the sins most frequently committed in the 
care of the baby. 

It is rarely realized that too much food, 
whether it is given too quickly, too often 
or in too large quantities, can jeopardize 
and upset the well-being of the small child 
in such a remarkable degree. Neither is it 
well enough understood that just too much 
food, and not too little of it, far more often 
is responsible for a crying and irritable 
baby and for many a miserable night spent 
in futile efforts to soothe an uncomfortable 
infant. How often is it understood that a 
condition of overfeeding might more easily 
than anything else open the portals for 
the dread incubus of infantile intestinal 
disorders? Furthermore, like all abnormal 
conditions, it lowers the baby’s general 
resistance against the onslaught of other 
diseases. 

The baby’s stomach is very small. In 
a normal infant at birth it has only the 
capacity of one to one and a half ounces. 
The danger of overexpanding this tiny 
receptacle is obvious. Equally, it must be 
clear that, if it is overtaxed to such an 
extent that it cannot rid itself of all its 
contents in time to give room for the next 
meal, the mixing of sour residues from a 
previous feeding with the sweet flow of the 
present one is bound to cause gases, which 
will force their way out in upspittings, 
even in vomitings, causing general dis- 
comforts and cramps. 

Strict regularity in mealtimes is one way 
to guard against overfeeding. With care- 
fully measured feedings, given at punctu- 


ally kept intervals, the danger of overfeed- 
ing is vastly mitigated, at the same time as 
an excellent habit is taught the baby. 
Regular meals give better sleep, improve 
the digestion, help the child not to awaken 
to cry before the right moment and tend 
to keep the weight chart in its proper 
curve. Nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the baby’s meal, not even its own 
slumber. 

A normal baby’s stomach should be 
given a rest period in the night. During 
this time, if the baby wakens, only boiled 
water should be offered. Five meals a day 
at four hours interval with eight hours 
rest during the night is an excellent rule 
for healthy normal babies. 

Another way to protect the baby from 
the consequences of overfeeding is a regu- 
lar weighing of the child. The curve on 
the weight chart, in the recording of daily 
or weekly gains or losses, tells very accur- 
ately the actual condition of the baby’s 
health. A good weight curve, sloping 
gradually upward, will eliminate many a 
needless worry. A continuous divergence 
from the rising line will as unerringly sound 
the alarm to awaken our attention. It is 
also an exceedingly helpful and necessary 
information to the doctor. 

A third way to safeguard the baby from 
bad feeding is to let the doctor, as the best 
qualified person, judge the capacity and 
the limitation of the child’s tolerance. His 
advice should be followed in this as in 
everything else concerning the baby with 
utmost attention and good judgment. No 
other sources of information, sought or 
unasked, should at any time be heeded in 
the delicate and important matter of feed- 
ing the baby. We should never permit 
ourselves to be guided by other counsels on 
the baby’s care, than those recommended 
and supported by the doctor, such as those 
given at well-baby clinics and in author- 
ized baby books. 

It might be more comfortable for the 
baby to feed it in its own little crib. Yet 
it is often tiresome and inconvenient for a 
mother to lean a long time over the bed 
better to take the little one in our lap at 
feeding time, let us then settle ourselves in 
a comfortable chair without neglecting to 
give our feet proper support. Sitting at 
ease, cradling the baby in our arms, sup- 
porting with care and tenderness a small 
back and head, we should offer the bottle 
at an angle corresponding to that in which 
the baby might have been offered the 
mother’s breast. The milk flows better in 
this way and the danger of the baby chok- 
ing is greatly diminished. 

Difficult as it is to reach perfection in the 
proper feeding of the artificially fed baby 
in all its minute details, as easy and natural 
it comes to the thoughtful mother, who has 
the wonderful privilege of nursing her baby 
at her own breast. With her there is no 
need for endless sterilization of bottles and 
nipples, no necessity to make the holes in 
the nipples exactly right and to warm the 
milk to the correct temperature. She has 
only to wipe her breast with a soft piece of 
cottonwool dipped in a solution of boracic 
acid and then, when she offers her own 
incomparable store of baby food from the 
clean nipple of her breast, it flows into the 
baby’s mouth in exactly the right quanti- 
ties, rich, warm and pure. 

But, in the case of the bottle-fed and 
the breast-fed child alike, there should be 
peace and restfulness when the baby is 
feeding, both in the surroundings of the 
baby and in the heart of the mother. That 
is best for them both. No disturbances 
should be allowed to filter through the 
screen around a mother and her feeding 
infant from the outside world. That half 
hour should be a precious period of close 
communication between mother and child, 
established not through the medium of the 
mother’s milk alone, but through her un- 
erring understanding and appreciation of 
the baby’s urgent needs and delicate 
limitations. 


ANNETTE AND her sisters were only 
about six months old when the first step 
was taken in the important matter of 
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taken attempt to get quicker action. On 
the contrary, the expected effect on the 
speedy recovery of the baby is, in most 
instances, still further retarded by such 
inconsistency and lack of confidence. 

A good authorized baby book is an 
excellent teacher in mothercraft. But, 
thoughtlessly and without discrimination, 
word for word to take up each rule and 
regulation and apply it to the baby without 
intelligent judgment, is to misuse its store 
of good teachings. 

Babies are living things and as different 
from each other as each grown-up human 
being is to his neighbor. They are all cast 
in very different molds. Rules cannot be 
rigorously applied to any of them as regu- 
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lations to a bridge hand. Let it not be 
forgotten that the baby is a very special 
baby, a unique being, whose perfect 
counterpart never did and never will exist; 
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yet at the same time he is a tiny part of a 
world-wide whole. 

Comparisons between the Smith’s, the 
Jones’s and “‘my baby” are in all forms and 
to all purposes decidedly disadvantageous 
and always a mistake. What is good for 
one baby may not in exactly the same way 
suit the other one. That the Jones’s baby 
can sit by itself before the Smith’s child 
has acquired this proficiency, does not at 
all mean that the Smith’s baby is retarded 
in development. If there is anything in 
the feeding, in the growth or in the general 
condition of the baby which gives cause to 
worry, do not let us first compare notes 
with the Smith’s and the Jones’s, but 
promptly discuss the problem with our own 
doctor or at the baby clinic of the local 
public health department. 


AT LAST yet another word on the signi- 
ficance of mother’s milk as a basic food 
for nursing infants. 

Can its use ever be emphasized too 
much? Can there be laid too much stress 
on the advisability, nay duty, of every 
normal mother to provide her child with 
the only eminently suitable food—the milk 
produced by natural process in her own 
breast at the arrival of the little one? It is 
tempting to say that, provided there are 
no adequate physical or medical reasons, 
advised and acknowledged by the physi- 
cian, making the nursing impossible or 
dangerous for mother or child, it is posi- 
tively a transgression to withhold the right 
and the privilege of the baby to suckle in 
peace and security at its mother’s breast. 

To allege that the mother’s milk is too 
poor or too strong for the baby are reasons, 
which by their rare occurrence, seldom 
conclusively ascertained, can be accepted 
only as the poorest of excuses. To say 
that it is easier to feed the baby artificially 
than at the breast or that the baby, for 
some unexplained reason, cannot be in- 
duced to suckle at a normally well-shaped 
breast, are arguments only too often en- 
countered, as many public health nurses 
will bear witness with me, and savoring 
suspiciously of an almost unpardonable 
incompetence and indifference on the part 
of the mother in the handling of her baby. 

As to composition, purity, suitable tem- 
perature, convenience in storage and per- 
fection of bestowal, a mother’s breast and 
its contents have yet to find their equal. 

And even if adverse circumstances permit 
the baby to enjoy mother’s milk for 
only acouple of months, even if insufficiency 
of supply only allows what there is of it to 
be mixed with a supplementary formula of 
other milk, it is still of such advantage to 
the future development of the child that 
the utmost measures to preserve the con- 
tinued flow and utilization of the breast- 
milk are decidedly worth while. 
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weaning. The inevitable spluttering over 
the new-fangled method of drinking the 
orange juice out of a glass instead of suck- 
ing it from an eye-dropper was soon over- 
come, as their skill in manipulating lips 
and tongue grew in proper movements of 
drinking. When the exigency of progress 
made the old way obsolete, without being 
made conscious of the actual act of train- 
ing, the babies smoothly slipped into line, 
unaware of effort or compulsion. It was all 
so casual, so perfectly natural. The quintu- 
plets never really knew when they learned 
to drink out of a glass. 

The next step in the weaning was still 
more simple. In fact, it was nothing new 
at all to be offered milk by glass instead of 
in the bottle. They knew how to drink out 
of a glass. They had done so for a month 
or two already. Annette, I am sure, even 
wondered why she had not had milk out 
of a glass long before. It would have saved 
her a lot of unnecessary sucking. 

When finally the water bottles disap- 
peared from the shelf above the radiator, 
on which they had stood ever since the 
moving to the new home, keeping their clear 
contents pleasantly tepid by the radiating 
heat underneath them and glittering like 
prisms in the sunshine, and when they had 
been replaced by tall glasses covered with 
a shining white napkin, then the babies 
had fully mastered the art of drinking like 
grown-ups. 

After this stage was past, there was no 
allowance made any more for inability. 
From now on, if a baby with studied uncon- 
cern, as is the wont of awakening mischiev- 
ousness, suddenly, in the middle of greedy 
drinking, became perfectly oblivious of the 
task at hand, then the price for indulgence 
in caprices was immediately extorted. The 
glass was taken away quietly but none the 
less decidedly. There might be a long sur- 
prised glance from under curling eyelashes; 
there might even be a whimper which 
worked itself into peremptory crying at 
the baffling procedure. But this attitude 
was consistently and convincingly ignored 
and the capricious baby was given the con- 
venient chance to turn its disturbed mind 
upon the absorbing mysteries of a pink 
rattle. 

In this smooth way the weaning of the 
Dionne babies from bottles and nipples 
was achieved. Gradually, in the course of 
a couple of months, the habit of drinking 
out of glasses had entirely banned all 
implements of sucklinghood from the nur- 
sery. At the age of ten months the five 
babies sat primly in their high-chairs and 
sipped with relish and with skill all their 
liquids out of glasses. And considering 
their prematurity of two months, which 
actually made them only eight months old 
at this time, this must be acknowledged as 
rather a feat. 

It has already been told that the babies 
had to be taken off their diet of breastmilk 
with rather unwonted precipitancy on 
account of the impossibility to keep up the 
supply any longer. To make the inevitable 
change as unnoticed as possible for the 
delicate digestive systems of the little ones, 
the diminishing quantity of mother’s milk 
was made to last for a week by mixing it 
with a cautiously measured formula of 
milk, boiled water and sugar. 

With the exception of a few cases of 
offensive stools the babies stood the test 
exceedingly well. There were no really 
upset stomachs, no cramps. There could 
not be noticed any uncommon degree of 
irritability in any one of the small girls. 
It was fortunate that the only time we 
had to meet an emergency in the weaning of 
the babies, going against our principle of 
consecutive dissuasion, they had already 
become strong enough to withstand the ill- 
effects of too abrupt a change in diet. 

In comparison with normal time for the 
introduction of solid foods in a baby’s diet, 
the Dionne babies were naturally a little 
late in tasting the delights of strained 
spinach, carrots, peas, apple sauce, prune 
pulp, porridge and so forth. They were 
already past their seventh month when 
they were picked up from the cot at feed- 
ing time, placed on the lap and fed minute 


quantities of green stuff by asilver spoon. 

Yvonne vigorously shook her head at the 
new idea. And from that time she often 
indulged in the trick of shaking her head 
as soon as she was put in the high-chair 
with a feeding bowl in front of her. She 
might shake her pretty head, but it did 
not mean a thing; she was, on the contrary, 
quite hungry. The shaking of the head 
was only an entertaining movement, which 
she repeated over again just so that she 
would not forget it from one meal to the 
other. 

Cecile found out that spouting the green 
stuff all over herself and on the nurse’s 
white uniform was excellent fun. And so 
did Annette. But they were persuaded to 
give it another trial and, after a little 
trouble, they swallowed some of it. Spin- 
ach is rather an acquired taste with some of 
us. 

But little Marie, the one who was always 
apart from the others, always by herself, 
was the first one to eat well out of a 
spoon. She took all the different new 
dishes offered to her with very little coax- 
ing. She liked to eat spinach with a spoon. 
She did not spray it out all over every- 
thing; she did not shake her head at it. 
When she had eaten her fill, which in the 
beginning was about half a teaspoonful, she 
just leant her head backward or to 
the side and ieft her mouth casually open, 
so that if, against all common sense, one 
tried to put more into it, the spinach 
trickled just as fast out of it again to the 
napkin below her small chin. 

As each new dish and each new kind of 
food was added to the diet list, they were 
grouped around the feedings which even- 
tually were to evolve into the three chief 
meals of the day. In this gradual manner 
a full-course breakfast, dinner and supper 
were imperceptibly created and drawn 
apart so that the intervals between them 
became properly apportioned. 

When this was finally achieved, when 
nipples and feeding bottles were banned 
from the nursery and when full-strength 
milk at last was drunk out of real glasses, 
then the weaning of the babies was an 
accomplished fact. It started when the 
babies were six months old and it ended 
when they had reached their tenth month. 
And there were no upsets during all this 
time due to the weaning, no difficulties in 
getting used to glass and spoon. It all 
happened so gradually that it never seemed 
to have happened at all. To the babies and 
to their nurses it just came to be. 


IN THE matter of weaning, as in all other 
things concerning the care of a nursing 
infant, the individuality of the child should 
be observed with greatest attention to 
guide us in the manner of treatment. 

This, however, does not mean that we 
should let ourselves be convinced of the 
apparent futility of our efforts in weaning 
a wayward child from bottles and nipples, 
should a few of our attempts be met with 
capricious resistance. There is no reason 
at all why this little one, as all other infants 
should not be quite easily induced to yield 
to the demands of its own development. 
When the baby flatly refuses to relinquish 
the bottle or mother’s breast to adopt a 
more convenient and grown-up way of 
absorbing liquid food, it is often not the 
fault of the baby but of the mother or 
nurse. It is more than probable that, with 
a further applying of motherly, patience 
and with the adoption of a more casual 
and unperturbed attitude toward the 
recalcitrant child, the results will, in time, 
be quite remarkably successful. 

Therefore it is far better the sooner we 
can forget to consider the weaning as an 
undertaking more or less looked upon with 
apprehension, which should take place in 
the baby’s ninth or tenth month. The 
more gradual and casual the dissuasion 
from old ways to new methods is in the 
baby’s life, the better, and theless the chance 
of unfavorable reactions. The more imper- 
ceptibly the changes are made in modes of 
eating as well as in alterations of diet, the 
fewer difficulties we are likely to encounter 
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when the time has come to make the change 
absolute. 

This is true in the case of both bottle-fed 
and breast-fed babies. If they are normal 
and healthy they should be started on cod- 
liver oil and orange juice already during 
their second month—in very small doses 
the first week, increasing little by little 
until the full dosage prescribed by the doc- 
tor is reached. The tomato juice and prune 
juice should be added either by mixing it 
in the bottle or feeding it separately by 
spoon or in a glass. At the age of around 
five months, any normal child can be 
gradually started on vegetable and fruit 
pulps made out of fresh ingredients or 
from canned preparations. It does not in 
the least matter if the baby seems unwill- 
ing to take but one swallow the first time. 
Try again the next day. Force should 
never be exercised. Care should be taken 
not to fill the baby’s mouth too much. 
That makes it feel nauseated. A good- 
natured kind of tenacious patience, which 
is willing to try again and again without 
tiring, is the best method. If the next day 
the little one once more takes but one 
swallow, it is all that is required. But this 
purposeful persistence with complete 
absence of forcing, indicating to the child 
that it has but to make up its own mind 
to accept the food offered, is undoubtedly 
the surest way to ensure good results. And 
then, before it is realized, lo and behold, 
the miracle has happened and the baby 
has eagerly eaten a whole teaspoonful of 
spinach. Thereby the victory is won. The 
rest of the weaning becomes as natural and 
easy a thing as the naps outdoors in the 
sunny corner of the verandah. 

With regard to the breast-fed baby, it is 
important to choose a good, quiet time 
for taking it off the breast, some time 
around its ninth month. With the definite 
idea in view of grouping the new additions 
in the diet around three principal meals 
a day, already at the age of five or six 
months the baby was offered the first dish 
of strained vegetable pulp in connection 
with a midday meal before it was put to 
the breast. One or two weeks later, well- 
cooked cream of wheat or strained rolled 
oats like a thick gruel should be given at 
that feeding, which is intended to become 
supper. Then arrowroot biscuits, at first 
soaked in hot boiled water, and the yolk 
of an egg may be added to the feeding in 
the morning, and so on. 

Presumably the child has already mas- 
tered the art of drinking out of a glass in 
taking its orange juice. The midday meal 
is a good one to put the baby on total 
abstinence from the breast by offering it 
instead whole cow’s milk pasteurized or 
boiled, or evaporated milk, mixed with one 
part of boiled water, out of a glass. Very 
gradually, during the course of a full 
month preferably, the remaining feedings 
of breastmilk are replaced with ordinary 
milk drunk out of a glass. The meals are 
increased with more vegetable and fruit 
dishes and arranged into three mealtimes 
a day at proper intervals. At the same 
time all other feedings are gradually dis- 
pensed with, so that the baby gets its full 
eleven or twelve hours’ undisturbed sleep 
during the night. When this is successfully 
accomplished, no food should be given 
between these three meals, except fruit 
juices, fruit, cod-liver oil. To give milk 
between meals in the daytime is only ad- 
visable if the baby’s condition demands 
extra nourishment. It should not be done 
as a rule. 

If the term “‘weaning”’ in the vocabulary 
of infant welfare were replaced literally 
and in effect by “gradual dissuasion,” 
abrupt changes in feedings might be less 
improvidently undertaken and, equally, 
the need to take the baby off the breast at 
the proper time less frequently looked 
forward to with apprehension. 


* 


( Next month you'll learn of the strange, 
unaccountable illness which nearly brought 
disaster to the babies.) 





* 
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Rainbow in Winter 
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this! Robert—stop, Robert 
go out!”’ 

He gave no sign of having heard her: I 
don’t believe he knew either of us was 
there. His step was quick and firm as he 
crossed to the door. 

“Robert, you can’t go out,” my mother 
cried again; but he was gone. 

It takes Wayport people quite a while 
to make up their minds what is their 
business and what is not. It must have 
been all of nine o’clock before my mother 
sent me across to Joe Maxwell’s, and that’s 
pretty late for us. But even then Joe 
thought ’twas silly to go out looking for 
him; it was a good deal later before he got 
some of the neighbors out. I can see the 
lanterns now in that swirling snow that 
wrapped around us all so that we didn’t 
dare get out of sight of each other. I don’t 
know if we ever would have got to Persis 
Lane’s house if the wind hadn’t died down 
toward morning. I remember Joe Maxwell 
cursed when she wouldn’t give any sign of 
being there at all. 

I watched them plowing their way back 
through those drifts, but I stayed behind. I 
was dead beat, for one thing; for another, 
I couldn’t bring myself to believe he 
wasn’t there. I hammered at the door; I 
called out my name, called out that she 
just had to let me in. When she did, I was 
blubbering for good and I didn’t care, 
because once inside the house I knew she 
was alone. She looked like a frozen anger. 

“It’s all your fault,’”’ I said when my 
teeth stopped chattering enough to let me 
speak. I knew she wanted to ask me and 
would not; she wanted to stay shut away 
into herself like that. ‘‘He’s out in that 
snow and it’s all your fault,” I said again. 

“‘He—you mean—?” she said then; and I 
told her. 

“He started out here and he didn’t come 
back. They can’t find him. I guess he’s 
frozen to death.” 

Her angry pride broke then—shattered 
as a sheet of ice shatters. 

I don’t know how we ever got back, 
though ’twas daybreak by the time I was 
able to start. There was not a trace of the 
road; all the world looked as if it had gone 
back to something formless before shape 
was created. 

There were men’s coats in our kitchen, 
and the room was very hot; my mother 
turned around from the stove when we 
went in. 

“Well, Ed Negus,”’ she began; then she 
saw Persis Lane. It seemed a year before 
she said, ‘Yes, he’s alive. The doctor says 
if pneumonia doesn’t develop . . .” 


you can’t 


I CAN’T tell you much about what fol- 
lowed. I remember I was put to bed with 
hot soapstones and pepper tea, and more 
than slept the clock around, and when I 
got downstairs again Persis Lane was 
washing the dinner dishes as if she had 
always been there. She was needed, too, 
for my mother took turns with the older 
women up in the minister’s room. 

If you have ever been in a house with 
death hanging over it, you will know that 
whispering silence and the way people try 
to be cheerful and are not willing to meet 
each other’s eyes; you will know that. . . 
waiting. Women came to our door with 
covered dishes. Men went away looking 
down at the ground. The doctor came and 
went, too, and Persis Lane . . . worked; 
and when she wasn’t working sat with her 
hands in her lap and eyes without any 
expression in them at all . . . until that 
night when the crisis was due at last. 

The doctor did not go home. My mother 
was upstairs, so there was nobody to send 
me to bed. Persis Lane sat there looking as 


if she was made out of granite: but T knew 
she heard every time someone walked 
across the floor overhead, and heard the 
clock on the mantel ticking off time as if it 
mattered, and the snapping of cold out of 
doors. 

The lamplight was turning pale when 
Joe Maxwell opened the door and came 
in on tiptoe. 

“Anything . . . happened?” he asked in 
a whisper; when I shook my head he un- 
wrapped his muffler. ‘‘Well,’”’ said he, “I 
guess I'Ilstay . . . so’s to beon hand if I’m 
needed. It’s usually toward morning when 

. . things happen.” 

Was it some sound she made that 
caused us both to look at Persis Lane? It 
may have been a breath too sharply 
drawn; for look we did. 

Had I grown up in those few days that I 
should see a woman I had never seen be- 
fore? Or was it really her beauty that sud- 
denly had bloomed? I do not know, but 
when we looked at her she was not that 
silent thing that had been moving about 
our kitchen or sitting so still. Her face— 
why, there was that on her face beyond 
beauty, beyond light. Radiance, that was 
it; a proud, high, happy radiance that 
shone from herself but seemed to lie upon 
her from something outside of herself that 
she was looking at, too. 

“Why, he is not going to die!”’ she said, 
and stood up, and a smile touched her 
parted lips. “He is not going to die.” 

Joe Maxwell looked mighty startled. 
“Here,” he said as she moved toward the 
door, “here, I wouldn’t go up there if I 
was you.” 

But she was already on the stairs, and 
you may believe I wasn’t far behind. 

Have you ever been in a room where 
women sat waiting, helpless and waiting, 
and where a doctor watched? I don’t 
think the girl even saw them; she kent 
over that long figure on the bed whose 
breathing could be heard even out in the 
hall. My mother started to get out of her 
chair, but the doctor held up his hand. 
And Persis Lane was smiling. 

“‘Robert,”’ she said, and smoothed the 
hair back from his forehead. ‘‘Robert! 
Look at me, Robert!” 

I knew from the way the two women 
stirred, from the way the doctor leaned 
forward to look, that the sick man had 
opened his eyes. I knew when Persis 
stooped lower over him that her lips had 
touched him. 

“You're getting well, Robert,”’ she said; 
her voice sounded like a harp that has been 
softly brushed by glad fingers. ‘‘You’re 
getting well . . . and God is good. I know 
now, Robert. God is rightness and 
good—” 


LATER, WHEN my mother came down- 
stairs, her lips were set tight to keep them 
from trembling and she began to bustle 
around doing things that did not need to 
be done. When the doctor came, he was all 
smiles. And it was not till weeks later, I 
guess, when the minister was sitting by 
the window all wrapped up, that he gave 
Persis Lane the letter and watched her 
read, 

Yes, watched her read it; watched her 
fold it away into its envelope again. 
Watched the slow smile come to her lips 
while she looked at him—looked and 
looked; and it was more than a smile. 

Somehow I knew they did not need to 
speak; yet presently she said, as though he 
had asked a question: 

“Yes. Yes, of course I am glad they 
found out he didn’t do it . . . But—but 
you see I found out . . . Robert! I found 
out . . . something greater . . . be- 
foe 502 

She went to put the letter away in his 
table drawer; when she had done it, he was 
looking out of the window and I saw her 
bend over to look out there, too. 

And there was a rainbow. One end 
seemed to rest on the earth. But the other 
end—the other end melted off into the 
sky. 

I said a rainbow was always a promise, 
didn’t I? Well, then! 


me 
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ENDER LITTLE NOSES NEED 


KLEENEX! 


Using rough, damp handkerchiefs 
over and over again causes agony to 
tiny cold sufferers ... makes their 
little noses raw, inflamed and sore. 
But you can prevent such discomfort 
for your children. 


Give them Kleenex Disposable 
Tissues to use as handkerchiefs dur- 
ing colds. Kleenex prevents a sore 
nose because each tissue is dry, 
absorbent and soft... twice as soft 
as cotton. And Kleenex tissues are 
used only once, then destroyed. 
This does not only protect the 
delicate membranes of the nose, but 
helps check the spread of colds... 
shortens the life of colds. For when 


CAUTION! Do not accept inferior 
substitutes. Ask for it by name to 
be sure you get Kleenex... 
Softest yet Strongest of 
all disposable 





the Kleenex tissues are destroyed so 
are the cold germs, Tests prove that 
more than 99% of all cold germs 
that touch Kleenex tissues are 
caught and held fast. Yet germs 
pass through ordinary handkerchiefs 
as through a sieve, spreading infec- 
tion far and wide. 


Cost is Low 


At the new low price you can use 
more than twenty Kleenex tissues 
for the average cost of having only 
one handkerchief laundered. And 
many women will realize how wonder- 
ful it would be to be relieved 
of the disagreeable task of washing 
soiled, cold -laden handkerchiefs. 
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NURSERY DRAMAS — No. 6 
featuring The JOHNSON BABIES 


SCENE 1— THE BIG QUESTION 


“She loves me! . . . Loves me not! ... 
don’t know whether this is the right way 
but these flowers should answer the ques- 
tion if Mother doesn’t catch us first!’” 





SCENE 2— OBJECTIONS RAISED 


“Well! Well! . . . don’t be so bashful... 
the flowers said ‘Yes!’ so gimmie a nice 
big kiss! What? ... you’re too prickly 
and hot? ...so0 am I, but we'll soon fix 
that!”’ 





SCENE 3— WOOED AND WON 
“There now! . . . doesn’t that smooth, 
soft Johnson’s Baby Powder make you 
feel good? S’prising how quickly it chases 
prickles! Smells nice, too! Now we can 
truly be Mother’s little sweethearts!’’ 


REASONS why Johnson’s Baby Powder 
5 is preferred by doctors, nurses and mothers 


everywhere. 


1. It’s borated—healing and mildly antiseptic. 
2. No zine stearate—does not irritate or burn. 
3. No orris-root—does not cake or clog the pores. 
4. No harsh, gritty particles—does not chafe. 
5. It’s a pure, safe, gentle powder lubricant. 


Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream and Baby 
Oil are three other famous helpers in taking 


care of Baby’s skin. 


Gohrnencs Gehscr tin 
JOHNSON’S 


Stops ‘Chafing with its silky, 
soothing softness. 







LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 
of Johnson’s Baby Products—Powder, 
Seap and Cream. Write to Johnson 
& Johnson Limited, Dept. C-10, 2155 
Pius IX Blvd., Montreal, Canada. 
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The 


Baby Clin 1c 


Conducted by Dr. J. W. MeCULLOUGH 


The Prevention of Coitre 


SIMPLE GOITRE may occur in any 
country. In Canada it is commonest in the 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes basin, in 
the western provinces and in British Col- 
umbia. It is rarest in sea coast places. The 
essential cause of goitre is lack of a suffi- 
cient supply of iodine in the thyroid gland 
and its prevention rests upon an adequate 
supply of iodine. 

There is more goitre in males of fifteen 
years than in females. It is common in 
domestic and other animals, but is rarely 
seen in sea-fish and sea-animals because 
the natural supply of iodine is sufficient. 

In a part of British Columbia a few 
years ago the young domestic animals such 
as calves, colts, etc., were found to have 
goitre. Because of this there were great 
losses by the farmers until the cause and 
means of prevention were discovered. The 
administration of iodine to the young 
animals soon checked the spread of goitre. 

The simplest and cheapest means of 
preventing goitre in young persons is by 
the use of 30 grains of sodium iodide in 
three grain doses daily for a couple of 
weeks, each spring and autumn. It does 
not matter how the iodine is administered. 
A very good plan is the use of iodized salt, 
which is now put up by salt producers and 
may be purchased at the grocer’s. This salt 
is usually prepared by the addition of 
10 milligrams of iodide of potash per kilo- 
gram (that is, one part of the iodide to 
100,000 parts of table salt). 

As in other affections, prevention of 
goitre should be a part of school routine. 
All the children of a school might well be 
given a sodium iodide course every spring 
and fall. There are chocolate tablets con- 
taining iodine which form a simple, popu- 
lar and effective means for the prevention 
of goitre among school children. Another 
means of preventing the onset of goitre in 
children is by keeping up the iodine supply 
in the pregnant woman. This is readily 
done by the administering of an iodine 
course during the pregnancy, and by the 
use of sea-fish twice a week. 


The Question Box 


Question—My six-weeks-old girl has 
indigestion and colic and a pimply rash 
on her head and face. Her eyes are red- 
rimmed. She has something like “‘cradle- 
cap” on her head. What do you advise?— 
(Mrs.) W.S., Treherne, Man. 


Answer—Give the baby a dose of milk 
of magnesia when she has colic, and feed 
her on the following formula: Milk, 15 oz., 
water, 15 oz.; granulated sugar, two level 
tablespoonfuls in seven feedings every 
three hours; cod-liver oil one teaspoonful 
before each of three feedings. For the 
cradle-cap, gently rub off the scales with a 
piece of soft cotton soaked in a mixture of 
one part of formalin in 60 of olive oil. The 
rash will probably disappear with the 
improved feeding. 

Oo” - x 

Question—The lips of my little girl, 
now two years and six months old, are 
thickened from too much sucking a bottle, 
etc. Do you think they will improve in 
time?—(Mrs.) E.N.J., Ottawa, Ont. 


Answer—Stop the bottle. The lips will 
come all right. Have her drink from a cup 
or glass, 


Question—I am expecting a baby in 
March and as I wish to have my baby as 
strong as possible, I should be grateful for 
advice.—(Mrs.) R.B., Vernon, B.C. 


Answer—You should have a thorough 
examination by your doctor at intervals of 
two or three weeks. Take four teaspoon- 
fuls of cod-liver oil daily, sea-fish twice a 
week and ask the doctor if, as most preg- 
nant women are, you are anaemic. If so, 
you should have medicine to relieve the 
poor blood condition. You do not need 
calcium. The cod-liver oil will take care of 
any lack in that direction and will give 
your baby good bones and teeth. The best 
assurance of a supply of breast milk is use 
of the breasts. They should be emptied at 
each nursing. 

Have daily outdoor exercise, good food 
and lots of rest and sleep. 

* * 7 


Question—I have a three-months-old 
baby. Are lactic acid formulae more easily 
assimilated than sweet milk? Does one 
need a special formula with dextri-mal- 
tose?—(Mrs.) A.J., Goldfields, Sask. 


Answer—Lactic acid formulae are 
needed only in special cases. Dextri-malt- 
ose is a sugar that will go with any formula. 

At three to four months give: Milk, 
20 oz., water, 15 oz.; granulated white 
sugar, three level tablespoonfuls in seven 
feedings at three-hour intervals; cod-liver 
oil before each of four feedings; orange 
juice with equal water at 11 a.m. or 5 p.m. 


* * * 


Question—I have three boys, one, 
eight years; one, two years; and one just 
six months. The last I began to 
wean four weeks ago although I had plenty 
of nurse. I still nurse him at six p.m. At 
other times he is fed on a formula of eva- 
porated milk. Is it as good as cow’s milk? 
I thought not since the boiling or pas- 
teurization destroys the vitamins. 

Should I have baby vaccinated against 
whooping cough and measles? These 
worked well with the other children.— 
(Mrs.) R.M.C., Truro, N.S. 


Answer—I think, since your baby is 
doing well on the part nursing and evapor- 
ated milk, you might continue. Cow’s 
milk is, of course, cheaper and the use of 
orange juice makes up for any loss of 
vitamins due to pasteurizing. You can 
pasteurize milk at home if you have a 
double boiler and a milk thermometer. 
Heat milk to 145 degrees Fahr. Hold at 
this temperature for half an hour. Cool 
to 50 degrees Fahr. and keep at this till 
used. Use the vaccines if, and when your 


doctor advises. 
- a ” 


Question—My little girl, two in Octo- 
ber, has thin, fair hair and I would like to 
keep it this color. Please tell me what to 
use. How can I stop both her and my boy, 
nearly eleven, from biting their nails.- 
(Mrs.) M.McB., Omemee, Ont. 


Answer—I advise you to leave your 
child’s hair to nature. Wash it with castile 
soap and soft water. I have no doubt it will 
turn out all right. The less attention paid 
to these habits the better. Children like to 
be noticed and continually calling atten- 
tion to such habits serves to perpetuate 
them. 
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Os, my baby 
Prem dit Fete 
a 12 page book of 


This book is prepared in consultation 
with doctors, dietitians and dairy 
scientists. 

It explains in a simple way the facts 
that everyone should know about the 
milk we use, 

Prepared only to give information. 
Nothing to buy—FREE on request. 


Address 
Extension Department 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


of Canada 
Brantford —_ Canada 





MAKE FRETFUL 
BABIES HAPPY 


An Ottawa mother, one of the many thousands who 
give their children Steedman’s Powders regularly, 
writes: “Your powders certainly turn a cross, 
restless baby into a contented one.” 

As a mild and gentle laxative for babies and growing 
children from teething time to early ‘teen age, 
Steedman’s Powders have no equal. They reheve 
constipation and colic, soothe feverish conditions 
and are especially good to prevent complications at 
teething time. 

Free Booklet and Sample 
Our helpful booklet “Hints to Mothers” sent free 
a sample of Steedman's. Write John Steedman 
& Co., Dept. 8, 442 St. Gabriel Street, Montreal. 


c°°STEEDMANS 
Qectiine 19 teens POWDERS 


Insist on Sleedman’s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package am 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Harmful poisons go into the 
body, and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn't always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up” 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have no 
calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
anything else. 25c, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT 


* | BY HELEN G. CAMPBELL 
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HELEN G. CAMBPELL 


HE REAL diplomats of the world are 
not those exalted statesmen who manage 
the affairs of nations. No sir; they’re 

the mothers of families who bring up their 
children in the way they should go, and keep 
peace in the house while they are doing it. 

Their diplomacy is the mild innocent kind 
based on meeting trouble half way and seeing 
that it doesn’t come any nearer. Which refers 
not only to colic and measles or other ills, but 
to finicky appetites, notions and fancies about 
their foods, and other trials which may be on 
the verge of besetting their path. 

Of course, every woman isn’t a strategist in 
the same degree. I’m talking about those who 
are wise in the ways of parenthood and havea 
firm belief in the Divine Right of His Majesty 
the Baby, to health and happiness; to fresh 

’ air, sunshine, plenty of sleep, sufficient exer- 
cise and proper food for his years. 

Training begins early, for they know, these 
mothers, that good food and an intelligent 

ae régime build sturdy bodies, happy faces and 
' keen little minds. Look at the Quints: they'll 
show you! They know, too, that their work 
isn’t finished when a child graduates to the 
toddler stage, or even when he starts to school 
and brings home his first report card. Enter- , wz 
ing the next interesting stage but still a job to ss 
i be “got on with.” oan ha, tae 
Menus are just as important as ever and é Conia of splaach 
require even more care in the planning. Break- soup with crisp 
a fast, dinner and supper must meet childish : whele wheat 






China — Courtesy 
of Robert Simp- 




















: needs for the dietary essentials—proteins for wafers, poached 
x growth and repair of the body, fats, sugars egg on toast and 
a and starches for heat and energy, minerals for fresh’ fruit is a 
if teeth and bones, water and the various vitamins for liking for plain wholesome food is to set a good one openly dislikes spinach, you can expect trouble. good meal for a 
\ healthy development. And as no food is perfect in example and take it for granted that everyone, So it behooves us to watch our step before these growing up. 
every respect, meals must be balanced to provide including the youngsters, enjoys the dishes which surprisingly attentive young imitators. _ 
adequate amounts of all. come to the table. Let someone suggest in their What are you going to do if he does get finicky and 






And the next thing is to see that he eats them. _ hearing that they don’t care for milk and the bright “picky” about his food? Well, don't cater unduly to 
About the best way to maintain a child’s natural child isn’t long in getting the same idea. Or ifsome- _ his notions; there’s too much [Continued on page 76} 
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Cream of Tomato, 
Cream of Mushroom Vegetable Beef 
Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Asparagus Bean Soup 

Cream of Green Pea Scotch Broth 

Cream of Spinach Oz Tail Onion 


@ Just as the brightness of morning 
sunshine spreads its influence through- 
out the day, the glamour of a delicious 
first course lasts throughout the dinner. 
Every day Heinz Soups give verve and 
thrill to thousands of luncheons and 
dinners. 


@ These home-recipe soups have revolu- 
tionized many a home-cook’s meal-mak- 
ing procedure. Her own soup kettle has 
fallen into disuse. She finds Heinz Soups 
save her both time and money and please 
every one. That’s because Heinz chefs 
make soups exactly as she once did. 


@ When you serve a Heinz Cream Soup 
you can be sure there’s real cream in it 
... fresh, sweet, thick cream. You know 


Vegetable 


Chicken with Rice 
Chicken with Noodles 


ALL’S WELL that begins well! 


the meats in Heinz Soups were prime 
and flavoursome, vegetables gathered 
and cooked the same day, spices selected 
by Heinz own buyers in the Orient. These 
choice ingredients are coaxed and sim- 
mered long and watchfully. 


@ Talk about a good beginning! Heinz 
Soups are delicious in themselves and 
they make everyone more appreciative 
of ensuing courses. Really ready to serve, 
too. You add nothing. Simply heat and 
pour. Make your next meal ‘begin well’ 
... order a supply of Heinz Soups now. 


Heinz Book of Salads and Meat Recipes—new, beauti- 
fully printed, sent for 25c. Or, send 10c. and labels 
from 3 tins Heinz Soups. Address H. J. Heinz Company, 
Dept. C22, Toronto, Ontario. 
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MAGIC’S SURPRISE RECIPE FOR OCTOBER 


OO TILLED 





A NEW FOOD INVENTION — 


If you’re weary of ‘“‘usual’’ dishes . . , things you’ve prepared again and again . . . you 
will welcome these novel, delicately flavored Sweet Potato Biscuits, served with tender 
chicken in golden gravy. This delicious treat is easy to prepare—and the recipe has 
been carefully tested. For dinner today—or tomorrow—surprise your family with... 


Chicken Fricassee with Sweet Potato Biscuits 


1 5-Ib. fowl 2 teaspoons salt 
144 quarts boiling water 6 tablespoons flour 
1 onion, sliced % cup cold water 


Cook the fow! whole in the boiling water with the 
sliced onion until tender. Add the sait when half 
done. When done, take the fowl from the broth, 
remove the skin and take out the bones, leaving 
the chicken meat in fairly large pieces. 

the gravy with the flour, rubbed to a smooth paste 
with the cold water. Bring to a boil, then add the 
chicken meat. Serve with Sweet Potato Biscuits 
laid on top of the gravy. Serves 6. 


34 cup mashed 
sweet potato 
% cup milk 
4 tablespoons melted 
butter 


Mix together the mashed sweet potato, milk and 
melted butter. Add the remaining ingredients, 
sifted all together, to make soft dough. Turn out 
on floured board and toss lightly -until outside 
looks smooth. Roll out 4 inch thick; cut with 
floured biscuit cutter. Place on greased pan. 
Bake in hot oven at 450° F. about 15 minutes. 


Be sure to use Magic Baking Powder if you 
want flaky, tender, sweet-flavored biscuits 


HESE luscious Sweet Potato Biscuits 
are just right with chicken gravy—and 
they are mixed ina jiffy. 

Just one thing to remember—the impor- 
tance of your baking powder. To be sure 
of a crust that’s sweet and delicate. . . and 
a flaky, tender texture—use dependable 
Magic Baking Powder. 


re 
The supplies you need for Chicken Fricassee with Sweet Potato Biscuits are being featured at your grocer’s ““ Cit) 


Canada’s leading cookery experts use 
and recommend Magic. It givés full leaven- 
ing power every time, and assures extra 
fineness of flavor and texture to everything 
you bake. 

You can certainly taste the difference 
when you bake with Magic Baking Powder. 
And it costs less than 1¢ per baking. 
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- GILLETT 
/ PRODUCTS 
foe 
7 Fraser Avenue, 
ie Toronto 2, Ont. 
¢ 3 . 
FREE! MAGIC COOK BOOK Jf Mar Co 
Savory meat dishes, delicious Fol Please send me—free—the 
new cakes, cookies, puddings, 7 famous Magic Cook Book. 
pies! Dozens of tested recipes. 7 7 
Valuable cooking helps. Just lex 
mail the coupon. ff PR sienaen 
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BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Soft Cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


2 Stewed Pears 
Cereal 


Toasted Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 


4 


Dates 


10 


Toast 
Coffee 


ez 
Jam 


(Sunday) 
"Ge 


12 apy) 
rapefruit 
Cereal 


Brown Toast Honey 
Coffee 


Tea 


Creamy Eggs 
Coffee Tea 


Halves 


Jam 
Tea 


| 
| 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Baked Green Peppers 
Stuffed with Corn 
Bran Muffins 
Pear, Grape and Cheese Salad | 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Rice 
Lettuce Frencn Dressing 
Chilled Meion 
Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 


Onion Soup 
Petato and Eee’ Salad 
Hot Biscuits Honey 
Tea 


Lamb in Mint Jelly 
Lettuce, Cucumber and 
Pimiento Salad 
Grapes Carame! Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





ee oy cme on Toast 

le Compote 

Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 


Hamburger and Onions 
Fried Potatoes 
Chili Sauce 
Canned Cherries 
Tea Cocoa 


Coffee 


Split Pea oe. 
Crackers 
Blanc Mange 
Tea 


Casserole of Lima Beans 
Tomatoes and Diced Bacon 
Hard Biown Rolls 
Cookies 

Cocoa 


Ciam Chowder 
Crackers 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Chelsea Buns 
Tea 


Fresh Bologna 
Fried Potatoes Sliced Tomatoes 
rn Stewed Apricots 
‘ea 


Creamed Mushrooms 
~ on Toast 
Celery Olives 
icot Whip 
ml Cakes 
Cocoa 





Cold Roast Beef - 
Grated are Soeeante Salad 


Peaches and Cream 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Corn and Chicken Pie 


| Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 


Baked Apples with Raisins 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Sardine Salad 
Baked Gingerbread Custard | 
with Cream | 
Tea Cocoa | 
| 


Itahan Spaghetti 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Lemon Jeily Cookies | 

Tea Cocoa 
| 
| 
| 


Pea Soup 
Vegetable Salad 
Rolls 
Bananas and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Potatoes 


| Potato Balls 


DINNER 


Fricassee of Veal 
Boiled Potatoes 
Fresh Lima Beans 
Peach Tapioca 


__Coffee ae 


Baked Lake Trout 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Red Plum Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Shoulder of Lamb 
Browned Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Rice Rains with Raisins 
Cofft Tea 


Noodle Sou 
Baked Ham Sli 
Parsley Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Grapefruit Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Porterhouse Steak 
Mashed Potatoes Turnip 
penne Custard 

Tea 


~ 


Scotch Broth 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Diced Beets 
Green String Beans 
Deep Apple Pie Tea 


Steak and Kidney Pie 
ener Cabi , Carrots 
we Prune Je ly 
ipped Cream 
Coffee Ti 


Grilled Sausages 

. ieee Spinach 
um y-poly 

Coffee Tea 


Pan Broiled Fresh Herring 
Shoe String Potatoes 
Swiss 
Chilied Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Julienne Soup 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 
on ® ee ad i Peas 

ttage ing 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Soffee Tea 


Fruit Cup 
Roast of Beef 


Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Bouillon 
Re oa * om eng 


Candied et eres 
Creamed Cauliflower 

Mince or Pumpkin Pie 

Coffee Tea 


Dressed S Ribs 
Duchess Potato Cabbage 
Gingerbread 
Marshmallow Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Liver Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Braised Cel 
Peach Shortca! 
Coffee 


Loin Lamb Cho 
Glazed Carrots 
Steamed Rice Maple Syrup 

, Tea 


Baked Fillets of Flounder 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 

Deep Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Toasted Rolls 


Fried Smelts 
Toast Jelly 


19 


Brown Toast 


Coffee Cake 


29 


Bran Muffins 


23 Chilled Prune Juice 
Fred Eggs 


Toast 


25 


Waffles 


29 


Creamed Diced Cottage Roll 


CH 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Sliced Corned Beef 


BREAKFAST | 
(canned) | 
| 
| 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Cucumbers in Sour Cream 
Jam Tarts 
Cocoa 


Conserve | 
Tea | 


Coffee 
Tea 
aint ‘enamel = 
Pear, Cheese and Ginger Salad | 
Hot Biscuits 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Salted Nuts 
Cocoa 


Cc hilled Melon 
Parsley Butter* 
Coffee Tea Tea 


: Savory Omelet 
Cereal with Brown Toast 
Sliced Peaches Stewed Plums 
Honey Cake 


Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 


Meat Balls 
French Fried Potatoes 
Grated Carrot and 
Green Pepper Salad 
Canned Strawberries 
Tea Cocoa 


Pineapple Juice 
Bread and Milk 

Jam 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Juice 

Baked Beans 

Brown Bread 
Melon Wafers 
Tea Tea Cocoa 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Toast 


Frankfurters Mustard 
Sauer Kraut 
Prune Whip 
Nut Bread 
Cocoa 


Stewed Apples 
Cereal 


| 
| tn 
| 


Honey 
ee Tea Tea 


Fried Fgg Plant 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Waldorf Salad 

Nut Bread 

Cocoa 


Cereal 
Toast 


Coffee Tea Tea 





Scalloped Cod and Potatoes* 
Chopped Lettuce, Cucumber 
and Tomato Salad 
Grapes Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Orange Sections 
Jereal 
Jam 
Coffee Tea 


(Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Little Sausages 
Syrup 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Spiced Pear Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Croquettes 
con re per 
: Baked Apples with 
= Milk Marshmallows 
Cookies 


Coffee Tea | Tea Cocoa | 


Tomato Juice 
Finnan Haddie 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 
Tea 


Cheese Soufflé | 

Celery Curls 

Hot Biscuits 
Tea 


Jam 
Cocoa 


Scotch Broth 
Cold Cottage Roll 
Potato Salad Pickles 
Canned Pineapple 
Tea Tea Cocoa 


Pears 
Cereal 
Toasted Biscuits 
Jelly 

Coffee 


| 


Orange Juice 


Cereal Corn Chowder 


Sliced Tomato Salad 
Apple Sauce Cookies 
on Toast "bea Cocoa 


Coffee Tea 


Baked Stuffed Eggs 
Cereal Brown Rolls 
Marmalade Banana and Nut Salad 
Tea Tea Cocoa 


Melon 





Bacon 
Sweet Potatoes 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Jam Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Apples 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee 


| Fruit Jelly 


| Mashed Potatoes 


ATELAINE, 


DINNER 


Beef Stew with Dumplings 
Harvard Beets 
Stredded Cabbage 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Sliced Jellied Tongue 
Peppers Stuffed with Rice 

Buttered Corn 
Créme Brulée 
Coffee 


Tea 


Grilled Fresh Ham 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Grape Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Casserole of Haddock 
with Tomato Sauce* 
Baked Potatoes Peas 

Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Veal 
Franconia Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Cup Cakes Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Noodle Soup 
Veal and Vege table Pie 
Spinach 
Creamed Oyster Plant 
Glorified Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Steamed Codfish* 
Parsley Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Braised Celery 
Peach Cobbler 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Pork Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Steamed Date Pudding 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Chicken 
with Dressing 
Succotash 
Aeron Sponge 
ut Wafers 
Tea 


Coffee 


Oxtail Soup 
Rice Ring with Creamed 
Mushrooms 


1G slazed Carrots Brussels Sprouts 


Mashed Turnips 
Chocolate Nut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Cottage Roll 
Sweet Potatoes String Beans 
Brown Betty 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Mackerel with Bacon 
and Onions* 
Potato Puff Baked Tomatoes 
Ice Cream with Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Sirloin Steak 
| Mashe -d Potatoes Squash 
Carame! Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Onion Soup 
Chilled Salmon Loa 
Cucumber Sauce 
Vegetable Macedoine with 
Mayonnaise 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Turnips 
Baked kansas Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 


OCTOBER, 


1936 
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Use these delectable new fish dishes as 


bait to catch the whole family’s fancy 





Photograph — Courtesy of 
Mrs. M. Chambers — Exclu- 
sive Fish Stores. 


by Helen G. Campbell 


A good fish cook is prodigal of temperature and miserly 
of time. Particularly with the richer, oily-meated varieties, 
for you'll find that a three- to six-pounder will be thor- 
oughly and deliciously cooked in about ten minutes, if you 
go about it properly. Dry-meated ones are inclined to take 
longer and because they do not break up easily, lend them- 
selves to boiling, steaming and poaching. Look a little 
farther on for the Institute’s favorite ways of dealing with 
these water-babies. Then try them and I miss my guess if 
you don’t say it’s the best fish you’ve ever tasted. 

Like many other foods of mild, delicate flavor fish takes 
kindly to zestful accompaniments. Savory seasonings give 
a certain something; use—but ever so discreetly so 2 
not to drown delicacy of flavor—a little PP eapers, 
onions, parsley, horseradish, ley Or orange juice or a 
touch of vinegar. Even the vg@@tables which round out the 
course should have a crispn@fs and tang about them. Any 
greens are good, and as women know, tomatoes, 
cucumber, peppers, or beets o well by your fish. 

A sauce will sometimes turn a riiienough dish into a 
very special one. Let it be tasty but nd er-bold. Try 
the trick sometimes of using one fish to mplement 
another: halibut with a lobster sauce; codfish & with 
tomato sauce to which flaked canned salmon is¥gdded; 
haddock fillets with oysters in the creamy dressing,#ind so 

A little experimenting along this line may serg# your 

e ringing down unto the third and fourth gen#fation! 
much for fish—as fish. But think of endless 
combinations with other foods which pg§@uce hors 
d’oeuvres, soups, chowders, salads and ole dishes. A 
world of possibilities there. And fi your best efforts. 


home, what to do with it? Most people cook it not wisely, To get down to cases; catch your fish from the 


but too well and on that score I haye“few bones to pick market, theg ike this: , 
b you. The newer methods rd odds boil Poven-cook almost any variety of fish—Cut the prepared 


fish into suitable size for serving, or if using small fish, 
leave them whole with the heads and tails on. Dip each 
piece into salted milk (one-half tablespoonful of salt to 
one-half cupful of whole or undiluted evaporated milk), toss 
into a pan of sifted dry bread crumbs, coat thoroughly and 
place in a well-oiled baking pan. Sprinkle liberally with 


sinker, or any of the usual paraphernalia, but with 

a bit of money in your purse and an eye for a dainty 

morsel on your table. Come any day, for fish is 
equally delicious from Monday on. And any time; it’s 
always open season at the market and you’re always sure 
of a good catch. 

The net results of Canadian waters make fine fishing for 
the housekeeper. There’s a world of flavors here, in the 
many varieties fresh-caught for your choosing and the 
canned, smoked, pickled and frozen products which swell 
the list enormously. So, when you’re angling for menu 
ideas, there’s no better place than Canada’s fish market. 

Nor is variety the only thing it has to offer. Economy’s 
another for, though you can go in for something quite 
grand, you can also be as thrifty as you like and get good 
value for your money. 

It provides you with delicious and distinctive flavors 
as bait to appetites. Prove it by setting your family down 
to a planked white fish bordered with fluffy potatoes, oven- 
fried fillets with Tartar sauce, a broiled mackerel garnished 
with tomato halves, a pink-fleshed salmon, boiled or 
steamed and served with a caper sauce, or another special 
dish of mouth-watering goodness. 

Best of all, the market offers wholesome products, easily 
digested and rich in food value—proteins to nourish, fat to 
give heat and energy, a fair share of minerals and vitami 
to fulfill their important functions. Furthermore the 
going varieties are good providers of iodine for the preve 


tion of goitre. 
Now that you’ve caught your fish and have it safely 


("snk FISHING with me. Not with hook, line and 

























PPaanege a juicy, luscious 


meted for your platter instead of a dried out Af 
product. Modern technique gauges the leg 
according to the variety of fish, the shapeia 
piece rather than its weight; the old ruft 
minutes to the pound is too vague to be reliable. 
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cooking oil and place in a very hét 

oven—500 degrees Fahrenheit. Bake 
until the fish is tender and the crumbs nicely browned 
(about 10 minutes). 

To oven-steam fillets or slices of fish—Place the prepared 
fish in a well-oiled baking pan and sprinkle generously with 
salt. Place the pan in a moderate oven—350 to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit—and cook until the fish is tender (about 10 
minutes). The fish is cooked by the steam which is pro- 
duced from the juices drawn out of the fish, in cooking. 
Similar results are obtained by steaming the fish in parch- 
ment paper. Se onene: juice may be used as part of the 
g a sauce to serve with the fish. 

O° 0U with top dressing)— 
Arrange the fish j in a well-oiled-t& arinkle with 
salt and cover with the following dressing re of 
about one inch: 








Dressing 


Cut the crusts from a loaf of bread and crumble the 
bread. Add one teaspoonful of mixed poultry dressing to 
four cupfuls of bread crumbs and season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Minceonionsone half cupful totheaboveamount 
of bread, more or less, according to taste). Place in a 
buttered pan and cover with cooking oil, melted butter or 
melted bacor fat. Cook in a moderate oven until the 
onion is tender. Then add them, oil and all, to the crumbled 
bread. Mix thoroughly, adding more oil if the dressing 
seems too dry. 

Place the pan of fish and dressing in a hot oven—450 to 
500 degrees Fahrenheit—cover with an inverted pan for 
the first half of the cooking, and bake until the fish is 
tender and the dressing nicely browned (about 10 minutes). 
Serve on a hot platter garnished with parsley. Or if a glass 
baking dish is used, serve the fish in the dish. 

To plank fish (lake trout, whitefish, haddock, doré, 
mackerel—-from two and a half to six pounds)—Prepare the 
fish, lay it skin side down and with a sharp knife cut down 
the centre back to, but not through [Continued on page 80} 








SERVE FISH OFT 


Easy to Digest . . . Fish is a Healthful and Finely Flavored 


EN 


Food . . . Capable of Limitless Variety in Serving 


"THERE is not a woman in Canada today 

who has not occasionally found herself at 
the end of her tether . . . wondering what 
on earth to serve for the next meal. Yet if 
she thought more often of Fish, her problems 
would be over. 

Fish extends your resources a hundred- 
fold. Fish equals other varieties of food in 
nourishment . .. indeed, has additional 
elements for good health and balance . . . and 
yet is more easily digested . . . more varied in 
flavor ... more adapted to countless delicious 
and economical recipes. 

Get your fish from sea or lake . . . get it 
in shell form . . . whichever way you prefer 
it, you and your family will benefit from its 


DEPARTMENT of FISHERIES 


Honourable J. E. MICHAUD, M.P., Minister 


richness in proteins . . . its valuable iodine 
content its vitamins and mineral salts 

. . and its blood-enriching ability. 

And health is merely one advantage of 
Fish. There is the delight of firm, delicate 
meat... the melting, inimitable flavor that 
varies with every kind of Fish you buy.. . 
the perfect condition in which you can get 
every form of Fish . . . whether fresh, frozen, 
canned, pickled, smoked or dried. 

Thousands of people in other countries 
prefer and enjoy Canadian Fish . . . for 
over 80% of Canada’s Fish Tonnage is 
exported. Serve Canadian Fish more often 
in your home. Remember, “Any Day is Fish 
Day’. . . with this healthful, easily digested 
and flavorsome food. 
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RECIPE 


OVEN COOKED FILLETS OF FISH 
(Cod, haddock, halibut, whitefish, sole, etc., may be used.) 


The fish may be cut into pieces of a suitable size for 
serving or the fillets may be left whole. Dip each 
piece into salted milk (one-half tablespoonful of salt 
to one-half cupful of whole milk or diluted evaporated 
milk), toss into a pan of sifted dry bread crumbs, 
coat thoroughly and place in a well oiled baking 
pan. Sprinkle with oil and place ina very hot oven 
—500 deg. Fahr. Bake until the fish is tender and 
the crumbs nicely browned (about 10 minutes). Serve 
with Tomato, Hollandaise, Caper or Tartar Sauce. 


BROILED SALMON STEAKS 


Have the salmon steaks cut at least 1 inch thick. 
Sprinkle with salt and coat with cooking oil or 
melted butter. Have the broiler very hot and oil 
it to prevent the fish from sticking. Cook under 
high heat, turning until nicely browned and tender 
(about 15 to 20 minutes depending on the thickness). 
Serve with Maitre d’Hotel Butter or with lemon 
sections. 





. se 
a 
FOR FREE ; Dept. of 
dept. of 
BOOKLET — 


A free booklet that is litegally a 
storehouse of fascinatiie and 
economical Fish Recipes. It tells 
you all about this healthful and 
varied food . . . ways to choose it 
. .. Ways to prepare it...and 7 
every hint possible to give you /~ 
inspiration and enjoyment / 
throughout the year. Send ~ 

the Coupon NOW, 7 


Please send me 
your free 52- 
page book of Fish 
Recipes “‘ Any Day 

a Fish Day ”’ containing over 
100 delightful and economical 
recipes. CaUT 
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PLEASE ACCEPT THESE 
































Z FREE GIFTg 


\ ~ 4 a 
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Shine = 70 CELEBRATE JOHNSONS Py! Bib) 
cD) FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY (e- MZ 


JOHNSON’S NEW SHI-NUP QUICKLY REMOVES 
CREAMY FURNITURE TARNISH FROM SILVER. IT’S 
POLISH GIVES AN GRAND FOR GLASSWARE, 


EXQUISITE WAX- BATHROOM 
LUSTRE WITHOUT AND KITCHEN 
ANY HARD RUBBING FIXTURES, TOO. 
—CLEANS AND CONTAINS 
POLISHES IN ONE NO HARSH F 
OPERATION. ABRASIVES. ‘ 
CONTAINS NO a 
STICKY OILS TO 

COLLECT DUST 








IMAGINE GETTING BOTH 
JOHNSON’S NEW FURNITURE 
POLISH AND THE NEW 
SHI-NUP CLEANER 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

























THEY'RE 
FULL SIZE 
PACKAGES, 
TOO, NOT 
SAMPLES. 
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Both gifts absolutely FREE 


— with the purchase of either 
Johnson’s Wax or Glo-Coat in this special 
Package. Act quickly, supply limited. 


We offer these two free gifts for two reasons: 
To celebrate Johnson‘s 50th Anniversary,and 
so you can try these two new Johnson products. 

These are full, regular sizes—value 55c— 
not samples. You pay only regular prices 
for either Glo-Coat or Johnson’s Wax. 

See these Free Gift Packages at your 
dealer’s now. Package contains (besides the 
Free Gifts) either a pint of Glo- Coat—a pint 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax or a pound of 
Johnson‘s Paste Wax. 


Purchase either one of these well- 
known products and receive 2 free gifts 


JOHNSON’‘S WAX ("fi8is") For 50 years this 
famous product has made homes more beautiful 
—protected floors, furniture and woodwork—saved 
hours of housework. 

Today it is used more than ever. 
There are so many extra uses for 
Johnson's Wax —leather goods, 
suitcases, iceboxes, pantry shelves, 
window sills, lampshades— saving 
housework all year long. 

JOHNSON’'S GLO-COAT—no-rubbing floor 
polish, used in over one million homes. Gives floors 
a brilliant lustre,and lasting protection. Easy 
to apply—simply pour a little Glo-Coat on 
the floor, spread it lightly over the surface. 
In 20 minutes your floors gleam with new 
beauty. (No Rubbing or Buffing.) 








JOHNSON‘’S WAX POLISHES 


$. C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 








Y THE force of their numbers, 
apartment dwellers are de- 
manding a little more atten- 
tion to their special problems 
of decoration. And _ they're 
getting it; smart designers are ready 
with clever ideas suited to the com- 
pactness of these modern homes. 
Apartments of ‘“Today’’ illus- 
trate many interesting features of 
design and décor. At the right is 
shown the living-dining room of the 
largest suite. To achieve an effect of 
spaciousness, one section is elevated 
two steps above the rest of the room 
and divided off from it by a hand- 
some bronze railing. The dinette 
thus made is charming with apricot 
walls and a white linoleum floor. In 
the living room section, these colors 


are reversed in an apricot broadloom carpet underfoot and 
a background of old white, and are repeated in the draper- 
ies and furnishings. The fireplace and bookcase unit is 
distinguished in its modern design with curved surfaces 
and a concealed lighting box across the full length at the 
top. Above it a bronze mirror extends to the ceiling. In 
front, two white leather, sectional settees and a low table 
make a comfortable conversational group. At one end of 
the room a decorative panel of illuminated glass brick is 
used with smart effect. 


THE KITCHEN, which opens off the living-dining room 
above, is convenient with its ample, well-arranged cup- 
boards and commodious, monel metal work surfaces The 
color scheme is white and primrose yellow accented by the 
black and white linoleum floor. 

The bedroom of the medium-sized apartment—living- 
dining room, bedroom, bath and kitchen—has a peach and 
silver wallpaper, a white linoleum floor bordered in blue 
and a paler blue broadloom rug. The furniture is white— 
neo-transitional design. A dashing blue and white glazed 
chintz is used for overdrapes {Continued on page 85} 
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“Apartments of To- 
day" are featured by 
the Robert Simpson 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Interior Decorator, 
Allan Burton. 
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De Luxe—and Thrifty, Too! 


NCHANTED CREAM SPONGE! 

Gay as daffodils—light as 

a breeze—soft and tender as 
chiffon! 


Here is a sponge cake that 
looks and tastes extravagant. 
Yet the recipe says, “Use only 
two eggs!” 


Why so wonderfully thrifty? 
... Because it’s a Swans Down 
cake! If you make it with ordi- 
nary flour, your cake won’t be 
half so fine and luxurious. 


Ordinary flours, you see, hold 
a tenacious gluten—which is 
needed to withstand kneading 
of bread dough—yet too resist- 


ant for delicate cake mixtures. 
But the Swans Down gluten 
is super-delicate—so unusually 
tender that it responds perfectly 
to “quick” cake leavens. dnd 
Swans Down is 27 times finerthan 
ordinary flour! 

ENCHANTED CREAM SPONGE 


1 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
1 teaspoon Baking Powder 
V4 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, separated 
4 cup cold water 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
34 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow der 
and salt. and sift together three times. To 
egg yolks, add water and lemon rind, and 
beat with rotary egg beater unti! light and 
foamy. Add sugar gradually, beating well 


after each addition; then add flour, in small 
amounts, beating with beater enough to 
blend. Beat egg whites until foamy through- 
out, add lemon juice and 2 tablespoons sugar 
and beat until stiff enough to hold up in 
peaks, Fold into flour mixture. Turn into 
two ungreased deep 8-inch layer pans. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 minutes, or 
until done. Invert on rack until cakes are 
cold. Spread Lemon Cream Filling between 
layers and sprinkle top with confectioners’ 
sugar. Serve with Lemon Cream Sauce. 


Lemon Cream Filling and Sauce 
Combine 1 cup sugar and 5 tablespoons 
Swans Down Cake Flour in top of double 
boiler. Add 1 slightly beaten egg, 14 cup 
lemon juice, 24 cup water, and 2 teaspoons 
butter, mixing thoroughly. Place over boil- 
ing water and cook 10 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Chill. Fold in 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind and 4 cup whipped cream Use 
half of filling to spread between layers of 
cake. To other half, foldin 84 cup whipped 
cream and use as sauce. 


(All measurements are level.) 





MAKE THIS TEST...PROVE SWANS DOWN'S REAL ECONOMY! 


D> 


Use 14 as much butter And get finer cake! 

the two-egg cake made with ordinary flour. 
Swans Down costs a few pennies more-— 

but it saves youlots more than that on 

other ingredients. And it gives you cake 

that’s far finer, more delicious! 





Use 42 as many eggs 
There’s an easy one-egg recipe printed on the 


SwansDown package. Makeitupintwoways. shortening. Use 44 cup of butter — and use 
2 exgs instead of i 


ordinary flour—but double the eggs and 


First, follow it as given. Use legg— cup 
butter —and use Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Second, make up this same recipe using 


Then compare! Every test will show that 
the Swans Down one-egg cake is finer than 











Check the offer you prefer, we'll pay the postage. S-10-36 
Consumer Service Dept., General Foods Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for a copy of “Latest Cake Secrets.” 
Enclosed is 35¢ for two dozen 6-inch cellophane doilies. Also a copy of “Latest Cake Secrets,” 


* Lovely, lacey doi- 
lies like the one pic- 
tured above—made 
of lasting white cello- 
phane! Great for 
**dolling-up’’ party 


dishes! Two dozen iia = a Wee aa oe 1 sleenieieiocneaiiiiaminaatali 
CAKE FLOUR 6-inch doilies and 

world-famous cake- ‘ . 

recipe book—*“‘Latest é ake Secrets Street er woh © 





Cake Secrets’’—only 
35c. Or ** Latest Cake Secrets’’ alone 3 A 33 
—only 10c. Mailthe coupon today! City . Prov. eR. 
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ACT COOK THE 
Ea THINGS 


ca 
: 


This ie the new CORONET —fiull parcial, - 
melled range s, with duplex 
grates perciculasty suited [> bones Western coal 


for wood. 





the specifications of 
Findlay heating 
engineers. 


Ab OREM, ene 


THE SUPER OVAL—a wonderful 
heater and a fast baker. Deep oval 
coal firepot ensures perfect combus- 
tion and fuel economy. Wood firebox 
takes 24 inch wood. Two-position 
grate provides deep fires for winter 
and shallow for summer. 
Porcelain enamelled oven—easy to | 
clean —always fresh and shining. | 
Enamelled rust-proof flues. 
Minute Minder tells when to takea | 
i dish out of the oven. | 
Condiment shakers save 
steps in the kitchen. 





Bi Sed ae 





se HAT’S because we have | 


this nicenew Findlay 

Range, my dear. When 
Mummy was:a little girl she 
thought the same about the nice | 


things grandma used to cook. | 


And grandma—and her mother | 
—both used Findlay Ranges.” | 


And when this young lady 
grows up and has a home of her 
own she, too, will doubtless pre- | 
pare her meals on a Findlay 
Range. 

Make your kitchen efficient by | 
starting with the most important | 
unit. Findlay ranges set the’ 
standards of. modern lines and | 
beauty—blend with your kit- | 
chen color scheme —and are | 
backed by the acceptance of | 
Canadian women for over 70 | 
years. 


Write us for free literature 


and the name of your 
nearest Findlay dealer. 


cfindla 


Carleton Place - - 


Ontario 


COAL AND WOOD, ELECTRIC, GAS, AND COMBINATION RANGES, 
WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEMS AND AIR CONDITIONING 

















Growing Up! 


(Continued from page 69) 





at stake for that and he'll come round 
after a while. But don’t have a battle at 
the table and put everybody in bad humor. 
Don’t coax or threaten or pay him a lot of 
attention—it’s just what young master 
wants. Try that and you’re in for it! And 
the things people are going to say about 
your child! 

Better use your diplomacy a bit— ignore 
him and the food will probably be eaten. 
Or let him skip his meal for the time being 
or have them by himself for a few days. 
That won’t hurt him and everything will 
soon be serene. Nobody expects you 
though to be too rigid any more than too 
lenient; here’s the place for your good 
common sense. 

Plan the day’s meals at one time rather 
than as they come, for in this way you are 
sure to have a better relationship between 
them. Take milk as the starting point and 
allow at the very least a pint for each child. 
Some of it may be served as a drink, some 
in or on the cereal, in soups, sauces and 
puddings, so long as there is the full ration. 
Milk, you see, is one of the most important 
of the “‘builder’’ foods, with protein of the 
highest quality, calcium and other minerals, 
vitamins, and some sugar as its contribu- 
tion to the diet. Dried milk and evapor- 
ated milk are other forms in which it can 
be used with safety, provided you dilute 
them as directed on the container. Then 
you have milk, not a substitute for it. 

An egg a day or three or four times a 
week should be included. Don’t fry them, 
but poach, soft-cook them in their shells or 
scramble them carefully over hot water. 

Fish or meat can be used in place of the 
eggs or in moderate servings on the same 
day—three or four times a week. Chicken, 
beef, lamb and bacon are among the most 
suitable meats, while liver is especially 
valuable on account of its vitamins. 

Cereals permit of much variation in 
form and flavor. The usual place is on the 
breakfast table with plenty of milk, but 
they can quite properly be served as a 
supper dish occasionally. Use little or no 
sugar with them. As a class, cereals are 
inexpensive; they supply starch for heat 
and energy, some protein of fair quality 
and a certain amount of minerals and 
vitamins, depending on the part of the 
grain used in their manufacture. It is 
advisable to include some whole grain 
cereal as the outer coating and germ have 
important dietary value. 

A slice of bread with each meal is about 
right. From a whole wheat loaf when 
refined cereal is served, or if a coarser 
cereal is on the day’s menu, white bread 
may be used. The bread should not be too 
fresh and can be toasted or crisped in the 
oven, if desired. Plain biscuits, preferably 
the crunchy whole grain kind, are good 
for teeth and are well liked. 

Vegetables are essential in a_ well- 
rounded diet. Provide at least two serv- 
ings a day besides a baked, plain boiled or 
mashed potato. Green leafy varieties 
should have a place, and simple salads 
such as grated carrot and crisp lettuce are 
appropriate. 

When you're cooking vegetables, don't 
drown them in quantities of water; don’t 
add soda to destroy the vitamins and 
don’t cook them until they’re squashy. 
Save the liquid to use in soups and sauces; 
there’s good nutritive value there. Canned 
varieties are wholesome and convenient, 
and ‘perfectly satisfactory as food for 
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youngsters. Indeed tomatoes, raw or 
canned, are pretty generally on the list of 
“must haves” for babies and school-age 
children. 

Homogenized and strained foods for 
babies—vegetables, fruits, cereals, soups— 
are put up in tiny cans ready to heat and 
serve. They’re a great convenience, even 
now when you're preparing meals for 
growing-ups, as an ingredient of many 
appetizing dishes. 

Fruit or fruit juices are on the dail; 
programme. Two kinds—one of them raw 
and the other stewed or canned. Children 
from five or six years on can eat almost 
any variety, but it is a wise plan to see 
that orange or tomato juice is included. 
Dried fruits, too, such as prunes, raisins, 
apricots, are healthful foods and satisfy 
the desire for sweets. Use sugar sparingly, 
if at all, with most fruits. 

All the fats are about equal in energy 
value, but butter has special importance in 
the child’s diet on account of the vitamin A 
it supplies. Cream also has this special 
quality. Serve a little butter-fat in either 
form daily. 

Sweets should be used with discretion. 
The best place for them is at the end of a 
meal when moderate amounts of honey, 
molasses, jam, jelly, stewed and baked 
fruits or dried fruit are acceptable and in 
order. Ice cream, lightly sweetened milk 
puddings, plain cookies or plain cake are 
appropriate for the dessert course. A 
limited use of sugar and syrups prevents 
the sweet tooth getting out of bounds. 

Highly seasoned or spiced foods are 
“out” for children. So are tea and coffee, 
fried foods and over-rich dishes. Suitable 
beverages include fruit drinks, milk and 
not-too-strong cocoa now and then. 

Numerous and interesting combinations 
of these essentials are profitable, but it 
takes knowledge and common sense, to say 
nothing of diplomacy. The object is to 
provide the proper amount and proportions 
of building, regulating and energy mater- 
ials in the day’s meals. Hence the wisdom 
of planning them all together and of 
training the taste along the right line. In 
the interest of convenience, peace and 
contentment, adjust the family menus 
with the child’s need in mind. And don’t, 
for pity sake, give “bites” of forbidden 
food with the idea that “‘a little won’t hurt 
him”; you’re laying up trouble. 

Simplicity, a little variety, and regular- 
ity are the three things to work to. Break- 
fast should be a light but adequate meal, 
not a hurried snatch. Begin with a little 
fruit or fruit juice, then a cereal with milk, 
a slice of toast and butter and perhaps 
a poached egg. Milk to drink. 

For a mid-morning lunch, which may be 
served at home or at school, the best choice 
is a glass of milk and a plain crisp biscuit. 
Or instead, an orange, a rosy apple, a fully 
ripe banana or some other fruit. But if it’s 
going to interfere with regular meals, 
better omit anything in between. 

Dinner at noon is advisable—a serving 
of meat or fish properly cooked, potato 
with one or two other vegetables, a simple 
pudding or fruit dessert and a light 
beverage. If son or daughter carries a box 
lunch to school, plan it carefully with both 
dietary principles and tastiness in mind. In 
that case, the evening meal should bé 
substantial with something warm on the 
menu. 

Supper around six o'clock is the pleas- 
ant, leisurely prelude to an early bedtime. 
Have it light but nutritious, something 
after this pattern: Cream soup, a slice of 
toast or not too fresh bread with butter or 
a lettuce sandwich; fruit, plain or in a 
tender jelly and a glass of milk or cup of 
cocoa. But, of course, a quite different but 
equally good menu may be served; the 
thing to consider is its proper relationship 
to the other meals of the day. 


For a table giving the number of calories for the average boy 
and girl around the early school age — five to eight years — 
and a list of 100-calorie proportions of common foods, send a 
stamped addressed envelope to The Chatelaine Institute, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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* = ° by Helen G. 
Institute Gossip Seip 


How'd you like 
to go to your 
girl friend's 
and find your 
husband's py- 
jamas hanging 
around? Oh 
dear, | don't 
mean_ that! 
Just that she 
may have chosen the same material 
for draperies at her windows. Striped 
— aren't they? Anyway, pyjama 
cloth makes smart and inexpensive 
overcurtains — did you know that? 





When we are 
very young we 
need more 
than one vege- 
table a day. 
So say promi- 
nent nutrition- 
ists who should 
certainly know what they're talking 
about. No one variety, you see, con- 
tains all the vitamins, minerals and 
other essentials for a youngster's diet. 
What your carrots lack, your spinach 
and peas make up for — and vice 
versa. 

Don't groan; it's easy. One manu- 
facturer of Baby Foods solves the 
problem by putting up threesome 





combinations in a single midget-sized 
can. Asparagus, beets and peas go 
together. Or beans, tomatoes and 
pumpkin. No hit and miss mixtures, 
but carefully chosen and balanced for 
good nutrition. They're homogenized, 
which makes them smooth as cream 
and easily digested. And all you 
have to do is to warm ‘em up and 
turn ‘em out. Unless you're using 
them in a soup, a sauce or something 
which baby and all the family can 
enjoy. Great idea that. 


e 
Candies from vegetables — that's a 
new one on you! So it was on me 
when | first tasted them — as nice a 


bit of sweetness as you ever put your 
tooth into. No sugar in their make-up 

- another big surprise! Just honey 
and carrots, spinach, tomatoes or 
some other variety blended and 
fo-med into delicious caramels, nou- 
gat, jellies, and so on. Healthful, but 
you won't think of anything but their 
good taste when you bite into them. 
They're quite the latest and some- 
thing very special in the candy line. 
You can take my word for it — but 
you don't need to for they're being 
manufactured and sold to all comers 
— people who like to consume their 
vegetables in a most appetizing way. 


‘ixings for Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


DID YOU read the Thanksgiving menu in 
the ‘‘Meals of the Month?” Purposely we 
planned a fairly simple dinner, so that we 
could take a little space on this page to talk 
about additions, substitutions, variations 
or what have you. 

Tomato Bouillon—easy to manage and 
tasty to eat. Mix tomato juice with 
canned bouillon and add seasonings to 
taste; that’s all! Or if you prefer it, simmer 
tomatoes with onion, bay leaf, peppercorns 
or whatever seasonings you like best, 
strain, and dissolve bouillon cubes in the 
hot liquid. A grand addition to this, if you 
want something extra special, is a half-pint 
or so of preheated oysters. For garnish 
—chopped parsley, croutons or paper-thin 
cucumber or lemon slices. Crisp biscuits 
to go with it. 

Roast Stuffed Chicken—Make it turkey 
or goose or wild duck, squab, pheasant or 
prairie chicken: whatever you like, if it’s 
available (and legal). Or have a crown 
roast of pork, a baked ham, a juicy roast of 
beef—No, that’s out, we had one on 
Sunday—or a leg of lamb. But we're 
having chicken, with a bread dressing. 
And we're going to add to the dressing one 
of three things — sautéed mushrooms, 
chopped celery and green pepper, or a few 
lightly fried oysters. 

Spiced Crabapples—go well with chicken 
and have a Thanksgiving air about them. 
But if you haven’t a few jars of these 
spicy, plump little apples, complete with 
stems and rosy blush, substitute pickled 
pears, watermelon rind, sweet gherkins or 
olives and celery. Cranberry or currant 
jelly wouldn’t be out of place; baked or 
fried pineapple slices would add a gala 
touch. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes—are good for a 
number of reasons, not the least of which 
is the fact that they can be cooked early 
and candied late. Cut them in halves 
lengthwise and bake in a shallow pan with 
butter and brown sugar, with maple syrup 
or even with juice from canned fruit. Or 


slice them in layers in a greased casserole 
with butter and brown sugar between the 
layers. Sweet potatoes are good, too, just 
baked whole, split and served with butter, 
or boiled, mashed, shaped into cakes 
around a marshmallow, rolled in crumbled 
cornflakes and browned in the oven. 

Creamed Cauliflower—can be one of the 
finest vegetables on the menu if it is treated 
right. In the first place, break it into good- 
sized pieces and then don’t cook it so long 
that they fall to bits—8 to 10 minutes is 
enough. Have the sauce smooth, medium- 
thick, thoroughly cooked and properly 
seasoned. A little grated cheese melted in 
the sauce isn’t much more work and is 
good. 

If you have extra reasons to be thankful 
this year, you may be feeling lavish enough 
to add another vegetable to this course, or 
to plan a salad. If you do, have it simple— 
just greens with a savory dressing, or a 
light, tart jelly. 

When we reach the pie, we don’t have to 
make many suggestions. Everyone has a 
favorite mincemeat, either homemade or a 
pet brand, and everybody has a special 
way of spicing a pumpkin pie. But have 
you tried serving hard sauce with hot 
mince pie? Or spreading the top of the 
pumpkin pie—after it’s baked and cooled 
—with finely chopped preserved ginger in 
its syrup and then topping with a swirly, 
faintly lemon-flavored meringue to which 
shaved crystallized ginger has been added? 
Thin honey as a sauce for pumpkin pie is 
grand and a_honey-flavored, cooked 
meringue looks and tastes luscious. And, 
of course, there are many other grand 
desserts if you’re one of those folks who 
don’t want pie. 

To finish off the dinner—if you feel it 
needs any final touches—have some nuts 
or raisins, or eat some of the grapes and 
other fruits that grace the centre of the 
table. Serve hot coffee or tea, or a glass of 
fresh, cold apple cider and then sit for a 
minute—just being thankful. 
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BOVRIL IS GIVING AWAY 


$6,000.00 = 


IN 215 CASH PRIZES! 


for the best short letters (not more than 150 words) 
about Bovril and its many uses. 


FIRST PRIZE - = = $1,000.00 
SECOND PRIZE - + 500.00 
THIRD PRIZE - - - 250.00 
FOURTH PRIZE * 125.00 
FIFTH PRIZE - - - 75.00 
10 PRIZES EACH O - 50.00 












90 oe i) se * 25.00 
50 iy se ee _ 15.00 
130 -* nf > - 10.00 






And Among Storekeepers Who Supply Bovril to Prize-winners, $1,000.00 


All Y H Write a brief letter (not more than 150 
OU CVE ) words), describing Bovril—what you think 
of it, how you use it, what it has done for 

ToDo = 


you. Ideas count for more than fine writing. 










FACTS ABOUT BOVRIL 


For nearly fifty years millions of people all over the world 
have found Bovril a great help in building health and 
strength and in maintaining vitality. The reason is this: 


The delicious beef goodness in Bovril has been scientifically 
proved greatly to increase the nourishment of ordinary foods, 
if Bovril is part of the daily diet; because Bovril has a definite 
stimulating effect on the digestive system, which is very 
beneficial. Bovril is good for young and old as a proven 
body-builder; especially in milk for children. 


Bovril has beer? used by famous athletes, explorers, and tra- 
vellers all over the world and thousands of hospitals use it 
regularly. Bovril is a wonderful pick-me-up and a delicious 
drink at any time. It is also a great help in good cooking. 


BOVRIL PUTS BEEF INTO YOU! 



















RULES 


1—Open to Canada only. Any user of Bovril can enter, except 
employees of Bovril (Canada) Limited, their agents or families. 


2—All entries must be mailed before November 28th, 1936. Winners 
will be notified at the earliest possible date. 


3—Any number of letters may be sent, but each must be accompanied 
with a metal cap from a bottle of Bovril, Bovril Cordial, or Johnston's 
Fluid Beef, or a fair copy of a label from any of these. 


Wrap cap in paper and enclose with your letter. 


4—All entries must be addressed to, and become the property of, 
Bovril (Canada) Limited, 6201 Park Avenue, Montreal, Que., and 


cannot be return 


5—IMPORTANTI Contestants must give in their letter the name and 
address of the store where they bought Bovril. 


6—No c ndence can be entertained regarding the decisions of 
the judges. their decisions are final. 


J—PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES CLEARLY. 
(Failure to follow rules disqualifies entry.) 


All Competitors Will Receive Postfree a Free Tin of Bovril Cubes 
TO ALL STOREKEEPERS 


























Tell your customers to enter emote e 
petition and to PUT YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS in their letter to us 
An additional 20%, of the winners 
edb aM olitS aee lok MoM Ll Meio) e teed es 
Share 


We will gladly send you post- 
paid a supply of Competition 


the winners buy their Bovril 


in the $1,000.00. 


BOVRIL (CANADA) LIMITED, 
6201 Park Avenue, Montreal, Que. 
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Ask a man what he had for dinner 
and he will name the meat! 


Do you know that the world’s 
greatest chefs prepare their excit- 
ing and new dishes from the same 
cuts of meat you buy yourself? 


And there is no trick in it, for you 
too, can make new and appetizing 
dishes. Even the cheaper cuts and 
left-overs can be made tempting 
if you use pure Mustard to bring 
out new flavours. 


ROAST BEEF 

ur roast for oven by dredgi 

3 ae of . tablespooms wom, i 

teaspoon ’ easpoons salt, 
ond tabl 


sugar, 1 espoon 
ae 
Put in hot oven, bastin uently 
for ten pare lay Then reduce ety 
ture, baste often, one only 15 to 20 
minutes to the pound. preferred rare, 
allow only 10 minutes to the pound. 
Serve with a sauce or brown gravy made 
by adding to dripping, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 1 teaspoon Keen's Mustard, 1 table- 
spoon tomato catsup. Add water to make 
it creamy and smooth. Serve very hot 
with roast. 5" 
Pork, lamb or veal may be roasted in the 


same way. 
Keen’s new booklet, “Hostess De- 
lights”, will be mailed FREE. Write 
COLMAN-KEEN (CANADA) LTD. 
1000 Amherst Street, Montreal 


Keen's D.S.F. Mus 





al “ “ a 4% 
KEEN 'S 
y | , cS 
Ley Td 8 | | 
MUSTARD 


T'S ALL PURE 


“The Best Mustard Makes the Best Pickles” 











Exquisite Handiceratts 





C.449—Peasant Apron. In a very delight- 
ful style that is particularly fresh and 
dainty. The centre panel is in blue and 
the side pieces in finest white English 
cotton; binding is in blue and design is to 
be worked in red and blue. Full size. 
Apron is priced at 50 cents; cottons for 
working, 15 cents, and binding for apron, 
shoulder straps and ties (10 yards), 25 
cents. 





C.453—Polly Holder, - Brightly-colored 
feathers are worked in:chain stitch on the 
stamped green art felt, the felt being cut 
to form head feathers. Felt is also supplied 
for lining. Complete materials are priced 
at 30 cents. 





C.451—Pillow Cases and Towels. A 
charming design in small roses in natural 
‘color with green leaves, the rest of the 
gWork in white’ Pillow cases of finest 
circular linéen-finished cotton, 36 x 40 
inches, price $1.35 per pair; white linen 
huckaback towels, 18 x 33 inches, $1.10 
per pair. Cottons for either come to 15 
cents. 





Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing money 
f sending cheque, kindly add fifteen 
cents for bank exchange. Articles from pre- 
ses can always be supplied. 


order. 


vious iss 


For Gifts | 


or Bazaars 


C.452—Circular Birdcage Cover. 
36-inch size, in love-bird design— 
stamped on fine English casement 
cloth in olive green; binding in burnt 
orange. Complete materials are 


priced at 75 cents. 





| 


An amusing but really distinctive cloth 

stamped on beige Venetian satin—cross- | 
stitch puppies and binding in black, and | 
red and black motifs in appliqué. Elastic | 
is also sent for corners of cloth. Complete | 
materials are priced at $1.00. 


| 
C.450—Puppy Parade Bridge Cloth. | 
| 





C.454— A Luncheon Set for Baby. Play- 
ful bunnies and a few tiny flowers to amuse 
and delight. Stamped on strong, closely 
woven factory cotton, large bib and tray | 
cloth are priced at 25 cents; cottons for 
working 5 cents, and binding, 10 cents. 


C.448—Crocheted Shopping or Work | 
Bag. In the new soft knitting string. An | 
original and stunning design—may be | 
finished with large gussets, as shown, 
making the bag about 12 x 18 inches, or 
pressed flat, giving a width of about 24 
inches—a splendid size for large work. | 
Polished wood handles are 114 x 12 inches. | 
Sample is in two shades of blue but any 
two of the following colors may be chosen: 
light, royal and navy blue, light and dark 
green, orange, brown, red, cream, black 
and white. Complete materials, including 
lining and instructions for making, are | 
priced at $1.25. 
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From the kitchen rises the lively 
tang of vinegar, spices and mus- 
tard, as fine, firm, fresh vegetables 
are being made into mustard 
pickles. 


Winter’s meals will be brighter 
and cheerier when you use these 
mustard pickles that go so well 
with roast, fry, cold cuts or 
warmed-over dishes, and ‘dress 
up’ the simplest meal when un- 
expected company comes. 


Pure mustard brings out the full 
flavour of the other ingredients, 
puts just the right ‘snap’ in your 
pickles and assures their keeping 
properly. 


WELSH PICKLE 


1 pint onions, 1 pint cucumbers, 1 pint 
cauliflower, 1 pint green tomatoes, 1 pint 
vegetable marrow, 2 tablespoons Keen's 
Mustard, 2 tablespoons corn flour, 1 table- 
spoon curry powder, % ounce turmeric, 
YQ pound brown sugar with a little vinegar. 
Cut vegetables into small pieces, sprinkle 
with salt and leave overnight. Drain, cover 
with spiced malt vineger, boil until tender, 
not soft. 

Mix other ingredients and add to pickles 
and boil fifteen minutes. Turn into hot 
sterilized jars, seal when cold. Ready to 
usein a week. 


Keen's new booklet, “Hostess De- 
lights”, will be mailed FREE. Write 
COLMAN-KEEN (CANADA) LTD. 
1000 Amherst Street, Montreal 
Much depends on 


the use of pure mus- 
tard .. Keen's 









DS.F .. . made 
from the finest Eng- 
lish seed: e best 


the world can pro- 
duce. 
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KEEN’S 

D.S.F. Viustard 

“IT'S ALL PURE MUSTARD” 


Clip recipes for your kitchen library 
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This winter plan 
a definite course 
of action 
Use a daily aid to 
build good general 


resistance 





New facts suggest a way to help protect 
yourself against common winter condi- 
tions. It’s true that they’re prevalent at 
this time of year—almost at their peak. 
But instead of resigning yourself to them, 
take certain precautions which may help 
you avoid discomfort later on. 

It’s now well known that these condi- 
tions start in early fall, spread quickly, 
and become more severe as the season 
advances. January and February are the 
worst months for them. 

The sensible thing is not to si py until 
they’re upon you, but to begin right now 
preparing yourself ahead. 

One of the first things you’ll want to 
use is some resistance-building measure 
regularly every day. Start with 4dex!/ 

Adex offers you a mew way to prepare 
for winter. It supplies Vitamin A, the 
factor which contributes more than any 
other vitamin to good general resistance. 
Adex also provides you with extra Vita- 
min D, the “ 
many people need at this dreary season. 
Both vitamins come from cod liver oil, 
halibut liver oil and other zatura/sources. 

Begin now with Adex. Have a bottle 
on the breakfast table and take them rou- 
tinely, At any drug store —in tablets or 
capsules. Made by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
manufacturing chemists since 1858 


ADEX 


The modern way for adults to take Vitamins A and D— 


sunshine ”’ 


One Adex tablet equals a spoontul of good cod liver oil 


vitamin that so 


cheesecloth, skin the fish and serve on a 
hot platter garnished with lemon and 
parsley. Serve with egg or parsley sauce. 


Salmon a la King 


1 Can of salmon (1 Ib.) 
1 Can of mushrooms 
114 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Small onion 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
3 Cupfuls of milk 
2 Egg yolks 
1 Pimiento, chopped 
14 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
Salt, pepper and paprika 


Drain the salmon, remove the skin and 
bones and separate into flakes. Drain the 
mushrooms and if large cut into pieces. 
Peel and chop the onion. Melt the butter, 
add the mushrooms and onion to it and 


| cook until tender and lightly browned. Stir 


| 
j 


in the flour and when well blended, add the | 


milk gradually. Cook, stirring constantly 
until the mixture thickens somewhat. 
Combine with the beaten egg yolks and 
the flaked salmon. Add salt, pepper and 
paprika to taste and cook slowly until 
thickened. Add the chopped pimiento and 
the lemon juice, and serve hot on toast or 
in heated patty shells. 


Lobster Ramekins 


1 Cupful of chopped lobster 
meat (fresh or canned) 
2 Hard-cooked egg yolks 
154 Tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley 
1 Cupful of thin white sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste and 
a few gratings of nutmeg if 
desired 
Buttered crumbs 


Combine the lobster meat and the egg 
yolks which have been mashed to a paste. 
Add the chopped parsley, the white sauce 
and seasonings to taste. Fill ramekins, 
shell saucers or lobster shells with the 


| mixture, cover with buttered crumbs and 


bake in a moderately hot oven (375 deg. 
Fahr.) until nicely browned. 


Devilled Pilchard on Toast 


2 Cans of pilchard (734 oz. 
cans) 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1g Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onion 
1g Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
green pepper 
2¢ Cupful of tomato catsup or 
well-seasoned tomato sauce 
1g Teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of paprika 
Dash of cayenne or tabasco 
Hot buttered toast 


Drain the oil from the fish, remove the 
bones and skin and separate into flakes. 
Sprinkle with the lemon juice. Melt the 
butter, add the chopped onion and green 
pepper and cook gently for five minutes. 
Add the catsup or sauce and cook for two 
minutes more. Add the seasonings and the 
flaked fish, cook until piping hot, stirring 
constantly. Serve at once on hot buttered 


' toast. 


Oven-fried Turbans of Flounder 


Wipe fillets of flounder and place a large 
oyster at the end of each one. Roll the 
fillet around the oyster, secure with a 
toothpick and dip each ‘‘turban”’ in salted 
milk. Coat with sifted bread crumbs and 
place in a well-oiled baking pan. Sprinkle 
each piece with cooking oil and place in a 
very hot oven (500 to 550 deg. Fahr.). 


| Cook for about 10 minutes or until 


nicely browned. Serve hot with Sauce 
Tartare and a garnish of fresh parsley. 
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IT IS FOOD FOR THE 


NERVES 


and a delicious drink 


Nervousness is a symptom of exhaus- 
tion. Build up your general health by 


fresh air, slee p, 
nourishing food and 


—Ovaltine. 


Ovaltine is a pure 
food tonic beverage 
approved by doctors 
the world over. It 
feeds nerves, body 
and brain. 





OVALTINE 


Tonic Food Beverage 





And you'll always have enough and to spare if 


you add Symington’s 


own grtavy. 


Granulated Gravy to the meat’s 
Made in a moment, Symington’s is 


rich, brown and appetising. That’s why skilled chefs 


and cooks use Symington’s. 


it too. 


Take their tip and use 





GRANULATED GRAVY 


Giaeeiputens s W. G. Patrick & Co., Ltd., 51/53, Wellington Street, 


- Toronto. Also at Winnipeg’ and 


Vancouver. 


Ww ieee & Co., Ltd., Market Harborough, England. 





$500.00 


for the best ideas on "doing 
over your kitchen." Enter the 
Chatelaine ‘Kitchen Idea 
Contest'' today and plan the 


kitchen you have dreamed 


about. Get the whole family 


to help. Let them all give ideas 
and send them in. See the 


interesting details on page 92. 
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have oo . 
HOUSEHOLD FAVOURITES 
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Look for the Registered Trade Mark 


When Buying Household Products 














“Don’t cross your bridges before you 
come to them” was not said of bridge 
luncheons. Planning now will help 
u when your turn comes. Chicken 
in aspic, made with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine makes a bid for popularity 
all around. It’s bright, it’s gay, it’s 
light—it’s just enough without being 
too much. In fact there are about 70 
delightful luncheon dishes you can 
lan with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
t’s plain (no sugar, flavoring or 
coloring), so it combines with all 
foods. And a 
recipes inside) makes 4 different 


6 servings each. Excellent for | 


“company” occasions, it’s econom- 
ical enough for everyday family use. 
Why not order a package now. And 
please don’t forget to send the cou- 

n for Mrs. Knox’s recipe book— 
it’s free. 


BRIDGE LUNCHEON MENU 


Chicken Ring with Vegetable Salad 
Potato thee Hot Rolls 


RING 
(6 Servings—nses only 14 


nol GELATINE 


Ss 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C. 


' 
140 St. Paul St. W.. Montreal. 


Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s book, 
“Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen Dishes’’. 


Name__ 


Address. 


a 
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cers 
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package (there are | 
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HERE'S HELP FOR YOU! 
Entering the Kitchen Contest sponsored by Chatelaine? We've p-epared 
a list of booklets available on kitchen planning and equipment in response 
to the many requests from readers for sources of information that will 
help them. These booklets will give you ideas on rearrangement, equip 
ment and decoration. They will be sent free on request. WRITE DIRECT 
TO THE MANUFACTURER for the booklets you want. 
COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE IN THE HOME—Write to Anaconda American Brass 
Co., New Toronto, Ont. 
HOME VENTILATION—Write to Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
THE MODERN KITCHEN, MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN—Write to Can. General 
Electric Co, Ltd., Home Service Dept., King St., Toronto. 
MODERN APPLIANCES AND OTHER BOOKLETS—Write to Canedian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
CARVER VENTILATING; WINDOW SHADES—Write to Carver Products Ltd., Hamilton, 
FOLDERS ON JEWEL RANGES (mention fuel used) —Write to Clare Bros. & Co. Ltd., 


Preston, Ont. 


PRACTICAL KITCHENS—Write to Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. 

KITCHEN FLOORS—Write to Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
HERE'S HEALTH—Write to Empire Brass Manufacturing Co. Ltd., London, Ont.t 
FOLDERS ON STOVES (mention fuel used) — Write to Findlays Limited, Carleton 


Place, Ont. 


BOOKLETS ON REFRIGERATION—Write to Frigidaire Corporation, Toronto. 
COLOR FOR THE HOME; Building and Remodelling With Gyproc—Write to Gypsum 


Lime & Alabastine Ltd., Paris, Ont. 


HEES VENETIAN BLINDS—Write to Geo. H. Hees Son & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


TEN-TEST SPECIFICATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE 


TREATMENTS—Write to International Fibre Board, Ottawa, Ont. 
MONEL METAL FOR "PLANNED KITCHENS"—Write to International Nickel Co. Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 


101 
Manville Co., Toronto, Ont. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENTS—Write to Johns- 


PRESENTING THE KELVINATOR—Write to Kelvinator of Can. Ltd., London, Ont. 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PAINTING AND DECORATING—Write to Lowe Bros. Co. 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


FOLDERS ON MOFFAT RANGES (Gas and Electricity)—Write to Moffats Limited, 


Weston, Ont. 


HOME PAINTING MADE EASY—Write to The Martin-Senour Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
FOLDERS ON KITCHEN EQUIPMENT—Ranges, clocks, appliances, etc. State which.— 
Write to Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

PLANNING YOUR PLUMBING WISELY—Write to Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


SAMPLES OF KITCHEN WALLPAPERS—Write to Stauntons Ltd., Toronto. 


THE HOME DECORATOR—Write to The Sherwin Williams Co. 


Montreal, Que. 


of Canada Ltd., 


FOLDERS ON SINK FIXTURES—Write to Wallaceburg Brass Co. Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ont. 





Good Fishing 


(Continued from page 73) 





the skin. Trim off uneven edges at the top 
with the scissors but leave the tail on. 
Lay the fish, skin side down, in a large 
baking pan or on a wooden plank which 
has been oiled with cooking oil. Sprinkle 
with salt and cover the surface with sifted 
dry bread crumbs. Sprinkle oil liberally 
over the crumbs and place the pan in a 
very hot oven—-500 to 550 degrees Fahren- 
heit—until the fish is tender and the 
crumbs nicely browned (about 10 to 20 
minutes depending on the size of the fish). 
To serve, garnish with lemon sections and, 
if desired, arrange a border of mashed 
potatoes around the edge of the plank. 

To cook frozen fillets—Follow directions 
for any of the foregoing methods and cook 
without preliminary thawing. 


Fried Smelts With Parsley Butter 

Prepare one pound of smelts for cooking, 
wipe dry and coat with salted flour. Heat 
a small quantity of cooking oil in a frying 
pan and fry the fish, turning to brown 
both sides lightly. Turn out on to a hot 
platter. Heat butter gently (three 
tablespoonfuls). gradually add the juice of 
one lemor. and when combined, stir in one 
tablespoonful of finely minced parsley. 
Pour over the hot fish and serve at once. 


Casserole of Haddock With Tomato Sauce 


3 to 4 Pound piece of haddock 
14 Cupful of cooking oil 
4 Fairly large onions 
1 Small clove of garlic 
5 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of tomatoes (sieved) 
2 Cupfuls of fish stock 
Salt and pepper 


Remove the skin from the piece of 
haddock and brown the fish on both sides 
in four tablespoonfuls of the oil. Remove 
the piece of fish to a casserole and add the 
onions, which have been peeled and thinly 
sliced, to the oil in the pan. Add the clove 
of garlic which has been bruised, cover the 
pan and cook gently until the onions are 
delicately browned. In a saucepan, heat 
the remainder of the oil, add the flour and 
stir together until blended and smooth. 
Gradually add the strained tomato and 
cook, stirring constantly, until thick and 
smooth. Add the fish stock gradually, 
blend well and add the lightly browned 
onions. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper (a little sugar may be added, if the 
tomatoes are very tart) and pour the 
sauce over the fish in the casserole. Cover 
tightly and cook in a moderate oven (350 
deg. Fahr.) until thoroughly cooked (at 
least one hour). 

Enough for two meals may be cooked in 
this way, as it is delicious on the second 
day. 


Boiled Fresh Salmon 


1 Tablespoonful of cooking oil 
1 Small onion, peeled and 
chopped 

1 Stalk of celery, chopped 

1 Sprig of fresh parsley 

1 Small carrot, chopped 

2 Quarts of water 

1 Small bay leaf 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of vinegar 

21% Pound piece of fresh salmon 


Heat the oil, add the chopped onion, 
celery, parsley and carrot, and cook for 
two minutes stirring constantly. Add the 
water, bay leaf, salt, pepper and vinegar 
and bring to boiling point. Wrap the 
salmon in a square of cheesecloth and place 
in the boiling liquid. Reduce the heat and 
simmer for one-half hour. Remove the 
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WHAT ARE TWIGLETS? 


Twiglets are delicious little savoury 
sticks. With a glass of sherry, at the 
cocktail hour, and at dinner gatherings 
have Twiglets—they are irresistible. 
Packed in airtight cartons they are 
always fresh—the St. George series 
cartons, which also include several other 
delicious Cocktail Varieties, 


PEEK FREAN 


TWIGLETS 
in St. George Cartons 


PEEK FREAN * comany. 


LIMITED 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“maxesst BISCUITS ’’ 


| 
| FAMOUS 





VANILLA 


AGED IN OAK CASKS LIKE A RARE OLD WINE 
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make a sufficiently thorough investigation, 
confining themselves to a cursory inspec- 
tion of the workrooms. 

Visits of factory inspectors are said to 
be infrequent, with inspection confined 
chiefly to examination of workrooms and 
interviewing the employer. A factory 
operator who had been in the trade for a 
number of years complained that she had 
not once been questioned regarding her 
conditions of work. 

Neither is examination of records an 
accurate method of discovering violations 
of the minimum wage code, for frequently 
books and cards are “‘fixed” by the fore- 
lady or bookkeeper to appear as though in 
perfect conformity with wage laws. For 
example, a worker who has many hours of 
overtime to her credit, may be credited 
with only the normal forty-four-hour week, 
to make it appear as though she were earn- 
ing the minimum wage. Others who work 
normal hours, but do not earn the mini- 
mum wage, are instructed to make their 
hours tally with their wages, so that they 
will be down on record as part-time workers 
only. Many instances of this kind are 
given in the Hutchison Report. 

Even more impossible to trace are prac- 
tices such as the following: 

The employer will make out a cheque for 
the minimum wage, get the operator to 
sign it, and then give her cash which does 
not correspond to the amount written on 
the cheque. In other instances, two girls 
will work on one card, or miss punching 
their card, or else have no card at all. The 
workers, intimidated by their employer, 
who holds over them the threat of dismis- 
sal, will comply with his demands, and 
abstain from reporting to the inspector. 

In one shop, where workers were required 
to work on a legal holiday, the inspector 
was “tipped off’ by one of the workers, 
and made a surprise visit to the factory. 
Immediately the power was shut off, and 
the workers dismissed with the informa- 
tion that they were having a holiday on 
full pay. Later, however, the workers dis- 
covered that they were paid for four hours 
only, and even for this additional money 
they were penalized by having their piece- 
rates cut the next day. 

Certain classes of workers are much more 
liable to these forms of exploitation than 
others. Mothers with families to support, 
over whom the fear of having to go on 
relief hangs continually, are not likely to 
be very aggressive in making protests to 
employers and inspectors. Young girls 
under the age of eighteen, who are not 
qualified for relief because of their youth, 
also have little choice in the matter of 
accepting low wages. 

One girl of seventeen who sued her em- 
ployer for back wages was alternately 
threatened and cajoled by him with various 
promises and warnings. First, he could, if 
he wished, send her to an orphanage; she 
was too young to be working, anyway. 
Secondly, he would give her five dollars to 
sign a paper waiving her rights to back 
wages. Finally, when the case came to 
court, it was discovered that the girl had 
worked a total of 718 hours during a period 
of 13 weeks, had received approximately 
$54 in wages, and had $123 coming to her 
in back wages, or more than twice what 
she had received! She won her case, paid 
her lawyer for his services—and lost her 
job. 

Which is the case of most workers who 
complain to the minimum wage board of 
violations of the minimum wage act. The 
Board may collect their wages, but it can- 
not retain their positions for them. Dir- 
ectly or indirectly, they will be fired, and 
often find it difficult to obtain work else- 
where. 

To quote on this point from the Hutchi- 
son Report to the Royal Commission, “As 
the Minimum Wage Legislation stands 
now, it seems purely remedial rather than 
preventive; that is, the Board seems to 
functiop as a complaints bureau, rather 
than as a law enforcement department of 
the Government.” 

Such suggestions for the improvement of 
conditions in the needle-trades as: more 


frequent and thorough inspection, larger 
staff of inspectors (particularly such as are 
experienced and acquainted with the 
trades) and more severe penalties for in- 
fringement of the Minimum Wage Code 
all these, though excellent, do not strike 
at the root of the problem. 

Far more effective would be the de- 
mand of the individual housewife for the 
union label on every garment which she 
purchases, such label to be assurance that 
the garment was produced under condi- 
tions fair to the workers. There is in 
Winnipeg at the present time a campaign 
to urge the general public to put “Union- 
Made” goods and services in the limelight, 
with the main objective of the drive the 
substitution of the present deplorable 
conditions existing among Winnipeg’s 
workers for wages and working-hours more 
in conformity with the decent standards 
of living which should be the right of 
every Canadian citizen. 

With labor an open market, the em- 
ployer can set prices to meet the competi- 
tion of other firms, regardless of the straits 
in which the worker finds himself as a 
consequence. Only in the strongly organ- 
ized trades is it possible to set a limit to 
competition by standardizing and unify- 
ing wages and piece-rates. By means of 
collective bargaining, i.e., bargaining of 
employers’ associations with workers’ 
unions, beneficial results can be obtained 
for both employer and employee, for in 
this way, a union of workers in any given 
industry can negotiate with the employers 
of the entire industry, and sign agreements 
to the same effect. Strikes may be pre- 
vented in this fashion, while vicious com- 
petition is eliminated, since any single 
employer not complying with the agree- 
ment is pressed by both parties to the 
negotiation. Recently, such collective 
bargaining among the  needle-trades 
unions has resulted in agreements being 
signed of great advantage to the workers, 
and it is hoped that the next few months 
will see a noticeable improvement in these 
trades. 

The workers in the needle-trades feel 
that they have a legitimate right to organ- 
ize themselves for the improvement of 
their economic conditions. But the needle- 
trades can be stabilized only when the 
relationship between employer and worker 
has been adjusted to their mutual benefit. 


FOLLOWING THE presentation of ‘““The 
Girl Behind That Bargain” by Vera Lesik 
in this issue, Chatelaine presents the con- 
structive suggestions as outlined by Miss 
Winnifred Hutchison, B.A., who spent 
many months investigating conditions as 
outlined in Miss Lesik’s article. 

At the conclusion of her report Miss 
Hutchison said: 

May we sum up briefly the salient needs 
which our investigations brought to light: 

1. The imperative need for unification 
of labor laws in all provinces, regarding 
wages, hours and minimum age of employ- 
ment involving school attendance laws. 

2. The need of relating hours and wages 
under one act, and the immediate enforce- 
ment of a uniform working week. 

3. The need to prevent overtime while 
there is waiting time during the day, or 
while any skilled unemployed are avail- 
able, possibly through an increased over- 
lime rate, and registration of the unem- 
ployed. The need to make part-time more 
expensive. 

4. The need for protective legislation for 
homeworkers, domestics and boys. 

5. The need of penalties for discrimina- 
tion against girls after complaints to the 
Minimum Wage Board. 

6. The need of visits by the Minimum 
Wage Board, after adjustments are ordered, 
to see that they are carried out. Such 
visits to be paid to the girl at her home as 
well as to the factory. 

7. The need of measures to remove from 
the worker who complains, the sole onus 
of proof. 

8. The need for every worker to receive 

'Continued on page 95} 
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“Johnny, the water line 


belongs on ships . . . 
not bathtubs! 1 


"Theo no need to make a fuss about that soapy, 
dirty line on bathtubs, if you use Bon Ami. For Bon 
Ami removes it quickly, leaving thesurfacesparkling 
and unscratched—and so much easier to clean the 
next time. Try Bon Ami! You'll like the quick, 
thorough way it works... the way it polishes as it 
cleans, then rinses easily away leaving no gritty 
residue behind to cause drain trouble. 

You'll find Bon Ami not only an ideal cleanser 
for bathtubs and kitchen sinks—but one that is 
kind to your hands. Use it regularly and see how 
smooth and white even hard-working hands can be! 


‘hasn't scratched yet!” 





the better cleanser for bathtubs 


Made in Canada 
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KEEP 
GOING WITH 


PEP 








Here's Crisp Nourishment 
for Active Bodies 


The flavor of PEP is the flavor of 
wheat and bran. A Crisp, Delicious, 
ready-to-eat cereal. Popular with 
active appetites. You'll like it. 


Kellogg’s PEP is packed with 
nourishment. Easy to digest. 
Extra bran makes PEP mildly lax- 
ative. 


Enjoy a bowlful of PEP for break- 
fast. Always .ready to eat with 
milk or cream. Good any time. 
Fruit or honey adds wonderful 
variety. Buy PEP from your grocer. 
Oven-fresh in the patented HEAT- 
SEALED inner WAXTITE bag— 
exclusive with Kellogg of London, 
Ontario. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


LONDON ONTARIO 








Please Dress! 


(Continued from page 43} 


TAILORED BUSINESS FROCK (723) 


| A cherry wine rough wool crépe is 


suggested for the tailored frock (723). 
Here, again, the range of color is un- 
limited, but get a nub material of 
some kind. Those new rabbit hair and 
cord and mohair woollens are highly 
effective. This cleverly embodies 
Napoleonic and Princess features in 





The Girl Behind 
That “Bargain” 
(Continued from page 61) 





the workers, and thus the manufacturer 
economizes on time and money. This is 
the name applied to small operations per- 
formed by the individual worker, where 


| instead of making the complete garment, 


ske will specialize on one particular part 
such as sleeves or collar, and then pass on 
the garment to other workers to be com- 
pleted. In this way, a very high speed and 
efficiency result, but the prices paid for 
such operations are very small. 

In seasonal occupations, particularly the 
fur trades, where the rush begins at time of 
season with numerous orders pouring in to 
be filled as soon as possible, speed-up is 
quite usual. Although these occupations 
are paid by time-rates, that is, a fixed wage 
set per week, yet in most instances the 
worker is required to produce a certain 
quota if he is to retain his position. In the 
fur-trade, tickets must be shown by the 
worker to prove that he has produced his 
quota. 
i y connected with speed-up and 
the attempt to earn the minimum wage is 
the question of overtime. A limit of six 
hours per week has been set by law, with 
permits for additional hours issued to 
employers for special emergencies. Hours 
of overtime in time of season can prolong 
the normal working-week of forty-four 
hours to sixty and even more hours per 
week, with the operator working overtime 
night after night,and supplying his own 
supper into the bargain. 

In certain factories, overtime is not con- 
fined to the busy season, but the time limit 
is set wherever the employer pleases to put 
it, operators working till eight, nine and 
even ten at night, if it is necessary to get 
out an order for the next day. 

Overtime put in to earn the minimum 
wage is not counted as such, but the num- 
ber of hours put down on the operator’s 
card is the normal number necessary to 
earn the minimum wage. Of all operators, 
cloakmakers used to suffer most from 
excessive hours of overtime, due to the 
exceptionally seasonal character of their 
trade. Now, however, an agreement has 
been recently concluded between manu- 
facturers and workers whereby the work- 
ing-week has been reduced to a maximum 
of fourty-two hours. 

Perhaps the most efficacious way of 
cutting down on overtime would be to pro- 
vide for payment at one and one-half 
times the regular rate for overtime. In 
this way, the worker would get compensa- 
tion for working long hours, the seasonal 
worker would earn higher wages to cover 
slack time, hours would be limited, and 
excessive hours spread over the entire year 
to make normal hours. and in addition 


shoulder and silhouette treatment. 
Use velveteen for facing the lapels, 
natural wooden buttons, and stand by 
for tributes to ultra-smartness. 


DINNER GOWN (720) 


Evening gowns should be glamorous. 
The rich Persian influence lends rare 
beauty to a tunic dinner ensemble of 
black chiffon velvet and Chinese coral 
metallic tunic, silver threaded (720). 
Rich materials demand simplicity of 
treatment, and here are graceful 
flowing lines. You could work it out 
in satin, crépe or all velvet, using a 
tunic of the same fabric, or of figured 
or contrasting materials. If all is in 
black, try a triple strand of pearls at 
the neckline. (Back views on page 85) 


provide employment for a number of 
workers now unemployed. 


SOMETHING SHOULD be said here 
regarding conditions of work in the fur- 
riers’ trade. This is a skilled trade, requir- 
ing a few years to master completely, and 
paid on a weekly, not a piece-rate basis. 
Like the cloak trade, the fur trade is 
extremely seasonal, and subject therefore 
to overtime arid speed-up. In time of 
season, during the very hottest months of 
the year, furriers work as long as 16 and 
17 hours per day, sometimes including 
Sunday, with no additional remuneration. 
The average wage for the fur operator 
does not exceed $13—exactly half of the 
1929 level—against which he should get 
$25 or $30. The wage scale in Winnipeg is 
very much below the level of Toronto, 
where $28 is the minimum for experienced 
operators, and some workers are paid as 
low as $8 and $9 per week. The women 
workers are the lowest paid in the indus- 
try, and average $9 and $10. Since the 
occupation is seasonal, they are unable to 
make this wage cover idle time, and are 
therefore dependent on their parents or on 
relief for part of the year. 

Ninety per cent of the workers do not 
work more than six months in the year, 
therefore, the average yearly wage is below 
the minimum scale, and has to be supple- 
mented in most cases by relief. 

The conditions under which the opera- 
tors work are decidedly detrimental to the 
health. The dyes of the fur, the bits of fur 
flying around affect adversely the health 
of the workers. Many workers contract 
T.B. Others, if they were to take the 
advice of their doctors, would retire. 
Touches of T.B., afflictions of the nose, 
throat and lungs are quite usual amongst 
operators engaged in the fur trade. This is 
all the more deplorable because 70 per cent 
of the workers are young people, and a 
future spent in sanatoria trying to recover 
their lost health is not the most cheerful 
prospect for themselves or for society. 

T.B. is not uncommon among. all 
needle-trades workers—dressmakers, cloak- 
makers and shirtmakers also being par- 
ticularly subject to it. There are shops 
where conditions are insanitary, with poor 
lighting, little ventilation, and unclean 
sanitary conveniences. This is particularly 
true of the older buildings. The newer 
buildings are airy and spacious, but even 
in these, lighting is not always of the best. 
In one dress factory, two large daylight 
globes were fixed directly in front of the 
operators’ eyes, with the result that almost 
all the girls had to get glasses. When re- 
quested to remedy this condition, the em- 
ployer refused, on the ground that new 
globes would be too expensive. 


IN ANOTHER factory building, modern 
in other respects, there was only one wash- 
room for three hundred women, until the 
workers demanded and were given another. 
Workers also complained that toilet con- 
veniences such as mirror, soap, towels, etc., 
must be supplied by themselves. It was 
also charged that factorv inspectors did not 
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A sure way of making 
desserts tempting and de- 
licious is to serve them 
with Bird's Custard—hot 
or cold. Make everyday 
meals a treat with Bird's 
Custard—always keep a 
carton er tin in the home. 


CUSTARD 








For bridges and 
afternoon teas Paris Pate Sand- 
wiches are a real delight. Delicate 
«+. delicious ,;. @ treat to ~ at. a 





PARIS-PATE 


PARIS 





LET EXPERTS 
MAKE YOUR 
COFFEE 


A single teaspoonful 

of “ CAMP Weekes 

a cup of delicious . 
coffee. No trouble, ¢ 
no uncertainty. All 

the making is already 

done by experts. You 

just add hot water 

with milk and sugar 













to taste, and your 
coffee’s ready. Hot, 
strong, and full of 


flavour. 
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contribution to the moral welfare of man- 


kind on the part of the British Empire 


would be complete disarmament, but 
again we know such an attitude is not a 
matter of practical politics. 

“Compelled to face a defensive war, the 
Church would be profoundly treacherous 





A partments 
K eep in Step 


(Continued from page 74) 





at the window and for the bedspread. 
Simplicity with smartness is the keynote 
of this and the other rooms in the suite. 

Exceptional cupboard space is one com- 


703 719 645 


CHATELAINE 


ALL ONE PRICE | 


15 CENTS 


No. 544. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 2%, yards of 54-inch 
material without nap and 25 yards of 
39-inch lining for 34-length coat. 

No. 582. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 3 yards of 54-inch material 
with nap and 25 yards of 39-inch lining. 

No. 713.— Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 35g yards of 39-inch 
material and '» yard of 39-inch contrast- 
ing for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 711.—Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 37 yards of 39-inch 
material for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 710. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 39-inch 
material and *, yard of 35-inch contrast- 
ing for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 704.- Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48. Size 36 requires 35 yards of 
39-inch material for long-sleeved version, 
'4 yard of 6-inch lace for pleating, and 
34 yard of lace for neck edge. 

No. 709. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 37% yards of 39-inch 
material. 

No. 718.-—Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 34 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material. 


No. 703.--Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19. 


PATTERNS 


if it yielded up the life of its country rather 
than resist the aggressor. 

“If the churches in consultation with 
inter-churches feel a moral obligation 
when the life of the nation is threatened. 
then these churches are morally obliged to 
defend it.”’ 


mendable feature in the small apartment 
designed particularly for the business girl 
A new note is introduced with two walls 
papered and two painted in horizontal! 
bands shaded through the tones of white, 
fawn and brown in the wallpaper. The 
floor covering is a new, twisted yarn broad- 
loom in brown with a mottled effect. The 
drapery and upholstery material has wide 
horizontal bands in emerald green on a 
white background. Cupboards for china 
and linen, topped by open shelves, flank 
a glass brick panel which permits light to 
enter and contributes a decorative note. 
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Size 13 requires 33, yards of 39-inch 
materia! for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 719. Sizes 8 10, 12, 14, 16 and 
18 years, and 38, 40, 42, and 44. Size 16 
requires 2 yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 645.--Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 4 re- 
quires 134 yards of 39-inch material and 
14 yard of 35-inch contrasting for long- 
sleeved dress. 

No. 705.--Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12. Size 
8 requires 2!¢ yards of 39-inch materia] 
for dress with long sleeves, 144 yard of 35- | 
inch dark contrasting for bow, and * yard 
of 35-inch light contrasting for collar. 

No. 41. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14. Size 
8 requires 17% yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 20.- Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 4 re- 
quires 214 yards of 39-inch material and 
13¢ yards of 39-inch lining. 

No. 722.- Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 314 yards of 54-inch 
material and 3 yards of 39-inch lining. 

No. 723. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 33 yards of 39-inch materi- 
al for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 720. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 2!5 yards of 39-inch 
material for separate long skirt, and 35% 
yards of 39-inch material for tunic top. 

No. 724. Sizes 30, 32, 34 and 36. Size 
34 requires 514 vards of 39-inch material. 





Canadians who have had the opportunity of 





























visiting some of the stately homes in England 
are at once charmed by the gleaming beauty 
of the floors. Canadian homes can possess the 


same beauty. 


POLIFLOR has antiseptic properties that 
quickly destroy harmful dust germs while giv- 


ing a sparkling polish that is easily applied. 
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Nugget Products of Canada Ltd., 1000 Amherst St., Mantreal, Quebec 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED 


EDIS 





© much depends upon good 

eyesight that it is unwise to 
gamble on inferior lamps. By 
choosing Edison Mazda Lamps, 
you will give your girl or boy the 
best light obtainable—light that 
will help to keep their vision keen 
for years to come. For your pro- 
tection, every Edison Mazda Lamp 
bears the G-E trademark. 


MADE IN CANADA 


FOR BETTER LIGHT — BETTER SIGHT — USE 


MAZDA 
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Will the Church 
Say - Fight? 


(Continued from page 22} 





Lowering the Flag of Christianity? 


WHEN THE church blesses people going 
to war, it is compromising— lowering the 
flag of Christianity, strongly asserts Rev. 
Warwick F. Kelloway, D.D., Knox United 
Church, Calgary. 

“By no stretch of the imagination can 
war and the religion of Jesus, which is 
based on love and the preciousness of 
human personality, be reconciled. 

“The Church is supposed to stand for 
the religion of Jesus; therefore her position 
is obvious. If Christianity is taken 
seriously and accepted as the standard of 
judgment, then war is wrong under any 
circumstances. How much more modern 
wars which are provoked by the insatiable 
greed for profits of monopolies within 
nations, which is also utterly contrary to 
the teachings of Jesus. 

“People may go to war, the Church may 
bless war, but it must be clearly understood 
that in so doing they are compromising 
lowering the flag of Christianity. The iron 
rings put on the fingers of Italian women 
in place of the gold wedding rings given 
to Mussolini to help capture Ethiopia for 
material gain are said to have been blessed 
by the Church. I know nothing that will 
kill the Christian religion in the world 
especially now that the common people 
are beginning to see the reality and the 
relation of things- than such acts which 
deny the very essence of that religion. 

“The Church on both sides blessed the 
last war; many ministers of Christ have 
since become aware of the fundamental 
economic causes of that war and of war's 
complete contradiction of what the Church 
should stand for, have repented with 
great sorrow their unwitting betrayal of 
the Master, and have pledged to Him and 
to humanity that never again will they 
personally sanction or support another 
war. I am one of them. 


Prepared to Support the Motherland 


REV. BEVERLEY KETCHEN, who is 
minister at MacNab Street Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario: 

“There are, unhappily, Canadians of 
British stock who, in spite of our great 
historic and traditional background, would 
let Britain bear all the brunt if she should 
be dragged into another war. 

“We enjoy today in Canada a multitude 
of blessings, material, intellectual, social 
and religious, for which our British fore- 
bears toiled and struggled on many a 
bloodstained field. And yet we hear 
anaemic people, emasculated by comfort 
and luxury, asking: ‘Why should Canada 
become involved in European squabbles?’ 
While I share their abhorrence of the 
scientific brutality of modern warfare and 
regard aggressive war as criminal insanity, 
I have no sympathy with a spineless 
pacifism that forgets our Canadian obliga- 
tions to the Motherland. 

“Nothing can be more barbaric than 
war per se, but on the other hand, nothing 
can be more unchivalrous than ‘peace at 
any price.’ Nothing can be more foreign 
to the spirit and principles of Him who 
taught us to ‘bear one another’s burdens,’ 
to defend the wronged, to sacrifice life, if 
need be, for the sake of things that are 
fundamentally sacred. 

“Sentimentalists are fuming against 
cadet drill in the schools and military 
preparations of every kind. Yet doubtless 
these people put bolts on their doors and 
recognize the social value of a police force. 

“Sentimentality may smother reason 
and strangle chivalry, and unqualified 
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pacifism can claim no legitimate moral 
support in a world like this. Nations un- 
fortunately are plunged into war by the 
insane ambitions of ruthless egotists, and 
so long as these political bandits are 
abroad it may be necessary to fight. It is 
to the everlasting discredit of the so-called 
civilized Christian nations that they steod 
by while Ethiopia was outraged. 

“One thing we may be sure of, and that 
is, that if Britain ever becomes involved 
again in international strife, it will be 
because she still has the spirit that has ever 
thrilled us with pride, and few things could 
have a more wholesome effect than to let 
the world know that every part of the 
Empire is prepared to support the Mother- 
land to the utmost of potential colonial 
strength.”’ 


Must Resist Aggressor 


COMPELLED TO face a defensive war, 
the Church would be profoundly treacher- 
ous if it yielded up the life of its country 
rather than resist the aggressor, is the 
opinion of Rev. W. Gordon Maclean, of 
First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg. 

“The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reso- 
lution 25, affirms that ‘war as a method of 
settling international disputes is incom- 
patible with the teaching and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘This statement may be said to be the 
attitude of the Church as a whole to the 
question of war. 

“In the case in hand, certain com- 
munions have committed themselves to 
the extreme position of outlawing war 
under all or any conditions. 

“Other communions, recognizing that 
the genuine will of their people would re- 
fuse to accept a sacrificial martyrdom in 
the case of a genuine defensive war, have 
wisely refused to commit themselves to an 
absolute attitude. 

“On the other hand, there are represen- 
tative ministers of the Churches, who 
might be said to represent all shades of 
opinion. 

“All the Churches and their representa- 
tives would undoubtedly accept the 
Lambeth Resolution 27: 

* “The Christian Church in every nation 
should refuse to countenance any war in 
regard to which the Government of its own 
country has not declared its willingness to 
submit the matter in dispute to arbitration 
or conciliation.’ 

“The Federation of Protestant Churches 
in Great Britain have gone a step further 
by agreeing to consult together in the event 
of an outbreak of war, and if in their con- 
sidered opinion such a war is not genuinely 
defensive are prepared to recommend to 
their members that they should take no 
part in it. 

“That would be my own attitude to this 
question and I believe is the attitude of the 
Church I represent-the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

“William James, a pacifist at heart, 
wrote: ‘I do not believe that peace will 
be permanent on this globe unless the 
nations preserve some of the old elements 
of army discipline.’ 

“The lesson the Great War taught was 
the co-operative courage of men facing 
death in disciplined loyalty one to another 
and to the cause. 

“How far we fall short of this ideal is 
manifest in the collapse of the principle of 
collective security. 

“If sacrifices must be made, the nations 
feel that the other ‘fellow’ should make 
them. 

“These days, we speak of sacrifice glibly 
and often with our tongue in our cheeks, 
when we ought to be thinking of the 
‘Supreme Sacrifice’—a_ sacrifice which 
differs in degree and in kind from all other 
sacrifices demanded of men, a difference of 
which the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews reminds us when he says: 

’ to have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin.’ 

“We feel that the richest conceivable 
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office and the store, back to the home, so 
that men may take the jobs. Are you 
prepared to sit back quietly while that 
happens? 

Women in politics in Canada? Well, 
rather not. Their progress is somewhat 
along the lines of the native women of a 
tribe of South Sea Islanders. Owing to a 
’ scarcity of pigs, the men had long con- 
ceived the cunning device of teaching their 
better halves that it was very “‘unwoman- 
ly” to partake of the succulent pork on 
which the men folk feasted. But, tempted 
beyond human endurance by the tanta- 
lizing odor of their own cooking, the women 





Scandal Runs on Wheels 


(Continued from page 24) 





but from Elma’s description it might have 
been any one of several. Mrs. Pendle says 
she insisted it must be you, Anna, but I’m 
not at all sure she insisted so very hard. 
‘Oh,’ said Elma, ‘was it? My dear,’ she 
said, ‘I wasn’t born yesterday. I think I 
know lovers when I see them. I can tell 
when two people are having an affair of 
that kind. No man ever looked at his wife 
or acted toward her that way.’” 

Jessie North paused. She seemed afraid 
now of what she’d said. 

Anna flushed. ‘So Mrs. Pendle believed 
the worst?” 

Jessie arched her brows. ‘‘Well, wouldn’t 
she? You know her. She just couldn’t pass 
up believing an exciting bit like that.” 

“And you?” said Anna quickly. 

“Oh—I—” returned Jessie. A tinge of 
resentment crept in. ‘Well, come to that, 
what about you, Anna? At least I’ve done 
all I could to straighten it out. In fact, 
Anna, when I heard from Myra that you 
were to dine here with Richard, I went 
straight to the telephone and asked Elma 
Thaddeus, in my sweetest voice, to have 
dinner with me here. She’s the kind that 
always grabs an invitation, you know. I 
decided I’d just fetch her along, and let 
her see for herself that you and Richard 
are happy together.” 

“Oh!” said Anna. They hadn’t, she 
thought miserably, looked or felt very 
happy yet. She glanced at Richard; he had 
set down his magazine and was staring 
preoccupiedly at nothing. Nothing? Then 
his eyes did gain a focus, that was also 
Anna’s. Elma Thaddeus was coming in. 
She was in a dress of subtle flame, above 
which rose a rounded, plump face, emin- 
ently well cared for, two dark arches of 
eyebrows long since plucked, and eyes that 
said they knew the world. She saw Jessie 
North and came forward. 

“Here you are!”’ cried Jessie, jumping 
up. She faltered. “May I introduce my 
friend, Mrs. Burton.” 

Anna forced her glance to meet that of 
the woman. She saw the Thaddeus lids 
blink rapidly. Then a slow, deprecatory 
smile came. 

“Oh?” she said. “You are Mrs. Burton?” 

“And this,” said Jessie, bridging the 
slight distance, “is Mr. Burton.” 

Richard was polite. 

Elma Thaddeus murmured her pleasure 
and began to move off. There were vacant 
tables now. Anna followed with Richard. 
Perhaps Elma Thaddeus did not know 
they were just behind; perhaps she was 
blind to everything but her own precipi- 
tancy. Distinctly— so distinctly there could 
be no mistaking it—Anna heard her half 
amused, half horrified-words: “‘But that— 
that is the woman I have seen him with.” 

So there it was! Simply that. Of such 
tenuous stuff: from this woman with her 
worldly wisdom who could not, apparently, 
believe in the freshness of married love; 
Anna wanted to laugh. It was all so ridicu- 
lous. Almost unbelievable—except, well 
there it was: “A cruel story runs on 


issued an ultimatum. Unless they, too, 
could partake of the tasty meat they would 
no longer prepare it. The chief held a 
council of war. A formal proclamation was 
sent to the rebellious ones. They could 
partake of the appetizing dish—and would 
be permitted to chew on the rind. 

From the day men granted the vote to 
women, they have all been “chewing on 
the rind” of power and position. 

If any man or woman today, in this 
year of grace 1936, claims that women 
are in politics in Canada, he or she has not 
yet graduated from the primer of practical 
politics. 


wheels, and every hand oils the wheels as 
they run.’”’ She was seated now, across the 
table from Richard. She was glad Jessie 
and Elma Thaddeus were near enough to 
see. To see what? For Richard was still 
looking at her strangely; not like himself 
at all. 

Richard said: “Anna, what is the 
matter? You’ve been queer all evening 
from the very moment I came in. It was 
just as if you were a stranger; as if some- 
thing had come between us.” His brows 
knitted; he managed a smile. “It’s a bit 
deadening, you know. And so—so unlike 
you. Here, after an exciting, jittery sort of 
day, I plan a little celebration, and I’m 
met by a wife who’s . . . not like my wife 
at all!” 

She repeated: ‘A celebration?” 

“Yes. I started out to tell you that 
there’s a woman here from our New York 
office who happens to be one big argument 
for women in business. Been looking 
things over, and going into matters with me 
today, and you see before you’’-—he con- 
trived something of his old boyish grin— 
“a man with a promotion and an extra 
thousand a year to grace it.” 

“Richard!” 

“You see what it means, don’t you? 
Final payments on the house, a maid for 
you, and things for Dickie. Look here,’’ he 
sobered, “that’s not what’s troubling you, 
is it? There’s nothing wrong with Dickie?” 

Anna smiled. Her pulses were beating 
too fast still. 

“Not a thing, Richard. When I get home 
I'll tell you the whole silly story. But let’s 
enjoy this.’’ She suddenly wanted to drain 
her restored happiness to the full. Two 
ridiculous tears stole to her cheeks. She 
was conscious of his puzzled dismay. 

“Anna, what is it?” 

She smiled. 

“Just a woman’s traditional way of 
expressing herself on—on great occasions.”’ 

“Oh, well that’s all right.” His relief 
was instant and obvious. He leaned over 
and his hand enclosed one of hers. 

“Richard,” she cried, “‘what will people 
think?” 

“Let them think I’m proposing to you, 
if they like. If I hadn’t long ago, I cer- 
tainly should now.” 

Anna had a sudden hysterical sense of 
Elma Thaddeus staring at them. She 
withdrew her hand gently. 

“Richard,” she demanded, 
really freaks?” 

“T’ll bite. Why?” 

“Two married people, with a child 
grown to school age, acting like this?” 

“It’s your question,” he grinned. 

“Some people just don’t understand it,” 
she sighed. 

He glanced at her quickly, shrewdly. 

“Somebody been taking you for a ride?” 

“Uh-huh. A bit of a one.” 

“Next time refer them to me.” 

“But you were so busy.” 

“T see.”” His eyes searched her. “‘Every- 
thing all right now?” 

“Everything.” 

“You gave me a scare for a minute,” he 
said. ‘I thought you were keeping back 
something—about Dickie maybe.” 

Anna laughed: and the laughter this 
time swept away the last tenseness. 

“Oh, but I have,” she said. “I nearly 
forgot that Dickie said to be sure and tell 
you how cleverly he can stand on his 
head.” 
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Improve Your Home 


Once an old attic... 









How to turn waste space 
into extra rooms is but 
one of the many 
remodeling suggestions 
pictured in the free 1936 
“101 Book” edited by 
Johns-Manville! 


. . a lovely guest room 
rep pehapiensies ! 





S° MANY inexpensive 
things can be done to-day 
to “dress up* the home! 


Wouldn’t you like to have 
us help you visualize (at our 
expense) some of the practical 
ways in which you can im- 
prove your home? Just send 
for the FREE Johns-Manville 
book, “101 Practical Sugges- 
tions for Home Improve- 
ments”, Filled with interest- 
ing “before-and-after” pic- 
tures, it is a whole library of 
valuable ideas, compiled by 
experts in home design. 


- 
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ABOVE (at top)—THE BARE ATTIC... unsightly catchall 
for worn-out furniture, “castoffs,” ete. In most homes, 20% 
of the space is actually wasted. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE about it? At little expense, it can 
become this useful den or guest room, by using J-M Insulat- 
ing Board Paneling and decorative J-M Asbestos Flexboard. 


It shows how to turn your barren 
attic into a useful, beautiful extra 
room, as pictured at the left; how 
to transform the exterior appearance 
of your house, with J-M Asbestos 
Cedargrain Siding Shingles; how to 
make a cheerful game room out of 
your dreary old basement, with J-M 
Decorative Insulating Board. Dozens 
of other ideas. 

The “101 Book” also tells you 
how you can finance whatever work 
you'd like to have done through the 
Johns-Manville “$1,000,000-to- 
Lend” Plan which enables home 
owners to pay as little as 10% down. 


you can do: 


@ Reroof for the last 
time with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. Fireproof, 
permanent. Once a 
luxury, now within 
range of almost any 
budget. Many attrac- 
tivecolorsand blends. 
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@ Sheet-tile Asbestos 
Flexboard saws and 
nailsaseasilyas wood; ~ 


gleaming, easy to SEND For FREE Book Topays 


clean, goes on right 
over old walls. Makes Johns-Manville, Toronto, Dept. C.2. 
your kitchen colorful, Send me the “101 Book”, FREE [). 
cheerful—inexpen- I am particularly interested in Home 
sively. Insulation []; Insulating Board for 
extra rooms []; a fireproof Asbestos 
Shingle roof (]; Cedargrain Asbestos 
Siding Shingles [J; decorative Flex. 
board for kitchen or bathroom 





@ J-M Home Insula- 
tionin“batts”’ fornew 
houses or “blown”’ in 
walls of existing 
homes. Keeps rooms 
up to 15° cooler in 
summer, cuts winter 
fuel bills up to 30%. 





| 
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| iM Johns-Manville Building Materials 
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You can make an unclean toilet sparkle like 
a china plate. And you don’t have to rub and 
scrub to do it! Sani-Flush takes all unpleas- 
antness out of this job. Just sprinkle a little 
in the toilet bowl. (Follow directions on the 
can.) Flush it, and you're through. 

This odorless soe 9 is made especially 
to clean toilets. Sani-Flush actually purifies 
the hidden trap that no other method can 
reach. Germs and odors are killed. Cannot 
injure plumbing. Sani-Flush is also effective 
on can). 'y , drug, hardware, 
ned dipeilleinn ehéeee-22 sad 15 cent sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Silver Hall-mark 1839 


Jubilee Hall-mark 1935 


For cleaning and preserving 
silver, “Goddard’s” is as reliable 
as the Hall-mark. 
‘Goddards 

Liquid 


Plate Powder. Plate 


In Boxes In Tins 


Manufacturers 
Ltd., Leicester 


Sole Proprietors and 
J. Goddard & Sons, 
England 
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Women in “Politics” 


—But Are They? 


(Continued from page 4) 





less inclined to cope with public problems. 
But what really happens? Instead of 
intensive, unselfish moral support and 
active, practical assistance, one gets carp- 
ing criticism, jealousy and a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude on the part of many. Of 
course there are the faithful, generous- 
minded ones. But they are all too small 
a minority. 

Women cry to high heaven for their 
“rights.”” But when one woman does “step 
out bravely in her new political boots,” 
what happens? The feminine chorus 
becomes suddenly silent, with only a faint 
piping here and there. 


HOW CAN this mental twist on the part 
of the majority of women be changed? 
How can women really be in politics in 
Canada? 

First of all, they must cast off the oid 
inferiority complex. Then they must learn 
an important lesson. Self-preservation 
(politically and economically) lies in 
learning to co-operate with one’s kind. 
Men knew it long ago. Women must grasp 
the vital fact that they have almost over- 
looked a great field of public service—that 
of municipal as well as Provincial and 
Dominion politics. Women are needed in 
every village, town and city, to act on 
school boards, on councils and committees. 
There they can work for social and civic 
betterment of the community in matters 
of which they know much. Besides, they 
are getting kindergarten training for the 
larger field of politics. I firmly believe that 
women should be represented on every 
public body elected by the people. I think 
their influence should be felt in all delibera- 
tions regarding the policies of the com- 
munity, Province or the Dominion. 

Fortunately a few women have been 
seized with the importance of such action. 
Now, as stragglers, they are reconnoitring 
and jockeying for position in this conflict 
between women <7‘! cast-iron prejudice. 

Women, as a boc y, must learn the funda- 
mentals of governing. They must be will- 
ing to crawl in the political arena before 
they attempt to run in the political race. 
They must realize that nothing is accom- 
plished without a beginning—a start based 
on some definite plan—which is gradually 
improved upon. 

Then they must choose their candidates 
wisely. Sympathy or friendship should not 
influence them to select weak, inexperi- 
enced, spineless women, mere rubber 
stamps, for office. 

Every time such a woman is put forward, 
she does inestimable harm to the capable 
women who should be in the front ranks 
of leadership. 

Once the right sort of woman is selected, 
her cohorts must join forces to support her. 
They must decide on a definite, deter- 
mined, solid woman vote to force the elec- 
tion of their standard bearer. 

A woman candidate should ask no favors 
of the electorate because she is a woman. 
She must seek election on the grounds that, 
all things being equal, she is abler and 
better qualified than the men opposing 


| her. It must be understood that she has 


exceptional qualities for leadership and 
public service and a wide experience in 
public life, or she would never have been 
considered by the other women. The 
average man, I believe, is a candidate by 
some fortuitous chance, and, excepting the 


| front benchers of the party, seldom has 
| great ability to perform outstanding ser- 





vice. 

Do women really want to elect suitable, 
capable women to Parliament? Real repre- 
sentation is to be had for the asking. It’s 


a matter of using the vote. Long ago it was 
discovered that women held fifty-one per 
cent of the voting strength of Canada. 
They have the capacity, if they so desired 
and were ungenerous enough, to snow 
under every male candidate. But all they 
need ask is a suitable representation, since 
all legislation is best when considered from 
the viewpoint of both men and women. 
Actually, they have absolute power to 
steam-roll into position as many women 
as they wish. 

Man-made laws have been the rule of 
the centuries. Naturally, they proffer the 
cream of life to men, the skim milk to 
women. Naturally, too, such a custom 
meets with the thorough approval of the 
ruling sex, and men view with alarm any 
militant females who struggle for even a 
drop of the higher grade stuff. They are 
sure that if such women occupy the seats 
of the mighty they will use any chiselling 
method to get what they want. 

Herd instinct in a time of danger has 
banded men together to resist to the last 
ditch the threatening advance of “modern” 
women. If they can they will make it 
impossible for any woman to receive an 
official party nomination, or receive equal 
pay for equal work. 

Then there is man’s age-long superiority 
complex. Graciously, women are permitted 
to paddle in the political stream. They may 
work their heads off to help elect a worthy 
male candidate. But may they swim out 
boldly and bravely into the broad stream 
of political life, and elect members of their 
own sex? Bring out the life-preservers! 

There’s that danger of taking the bloom 
off the sweet womanly nature. Protective 
males couldn’t bear such a thing. Chivalry, 
ladies, is responsible for the definite limi- 
tations placed on women’s political prog- 
ress. “So far thou shalt go and no farther”’ 
is the edict. “It’s a far, far better thing 
that you should follow,” they explain, 
soothingly. And turn the struggling 
woman movement gently but firmly back 
to the kitchen stove. ‘“There’s no place 
like home. . . for a woman,” they chant, 
echoing the centuries. 

But are men so blind that they cannot 
see the mess and muddle they have made 
of this all-too-masculine world? Perhaps, 


indeed, many of them do not perceive it as _ | 


yet. Many difficulties can be laid to the 
forced exclusion of women from govern- 
mental deliberations, and refusal of men 
to co-operate with them in public activi- 
ties. Too long has the clear stream of 
reason been clogged by the dead stream 
of habit and prejudice. 

The power of the woman’s vote has been 
realized, at last, by both major parties. 
So feminine voters are organized into poli- 
tical groups for the advancement, in prac- 
tically all cases, of a man’s political career. 
Conservatives in Ontario are feeling that 
a major portion of their loss in the last 
elections was caused by insufficient organi- 
zation among their women. Already 
they are laying the groundwork for a far- 
ahead battle. For the election, mark you, 
of men candidates. 


ACTUALLY, fewer women sought elec- 
tion in the Dominion campaign of 1935 
than in the 1930 voting. He who runs may 
read: the parade of political women is 
being turned homeward. 

Where do you personally stand in this 
tug-of-war? Are you pulling with all your 
weight on the women’s end of the rope, or 
are you being jockeyed back to where you 
may be more useful to some man’s politi- 
cal ambitions? If you’re politically minded 
use your ballot on behalf of women candi- 
dates. If you're not, get ready for an 
economic war. If your job, your indepen- 
dence, your right to work and earn mean 
anything to you, you had better elect 
enough women to parliament to protect 
your economic interests. Rumors, which 
will not down, point to great new move- 
ments in Dominion and Provincial houses. 
It is said that great bodies of men will 
approach the law-makers to bring in 
Hitler-like legislation, relegating women 
out of their chosen professions, out of the 
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Trial by Marriage 


(Continued from page 17) 


his own values. Yours is the more sensible 
choice, of course.”’ 

He was remembering, almost against his 
will, that first day when he had brought 
Ann home. He had stopped the car, but 
she had just sat there, her eyes on her 
windows. And there had been such agon- 
izing love pouring out of those beautiful 
eyes as he had never seen; it hurt hin, 
then and now, that there could be such 
love in the world and it was passing him 
by. He touched one of the glasses in her 
hand, wanting, if only for a moment, to 
stand near that glory. 

“What beautiful glasses!” 

He tock one from her hand, and Ann 
relinquished it reluctantly. It looked 
utterly perishable in his big blunt fingers. 
He would snap it and never think. But on 
the contrary, he was handling it gently, 
lovingly, turning it about in the light. 

Then he quickly lifted his glass, looking 
at Ann. 

‘*To the untraceable Irish grandfather, 
who I am sure was a bold rider ot Irish 
hunters and took tall fences—”’ 

‘And probably broke his neck doing it,” 
agreed Ann. 

“And to his granddaughter, who will be 
jumping Duna in the morning. I’m calling 
for you, Ann. at eight-thirty.” 


BUT FIVE feet was the most Ann would 
jump Duna. She said it was foolish to push 
the mare, with the horse show still so far 
away. But that wasn’t the reason Ann 
would jump no higher. She came regularly 
now, in the morning when the jumps were 
up, and brought Juddy with her; and that 
solemn grey gaze under the curly black 
hair, watching her so intently through the 
glass enclosure of the lounge, was more 
than Ann could overcome. The jumps 
were set up facing the lounge; and no 
matter how hard Ann tried not to look, 
over the top of the bars she could see him, 
her small Jud. She could feel him, tangibly 
checking Duna, imperceptibly, fatally, just 
as the mare rose. Twice Duna refused, and 
once it meant a badly bruised knee as the 
horse swerved and forced her leg against 
the post. 

But the afternoon hour at home became 
a fixture. By a sort of mutual understand- 
ing it grew to be the custom for the army 
crowd who rode at the club to stop in 
around five o’clock. The Major brought a 
captain and the captain brought a lieu- 
tenant and the lieutenants brought each 
other, and the ever-watchful wives took 
Ann “on.” There was one, Alicia Ware; 
and from the frequency with which she 
called Kerry Maclouth “Kerry,” while the 
men all called him “Mac,” Ann judged 
that she was there to keep an eye on an old 
flame. It made Ann smile, and she got a 
lot of amusement in not showing by look or 
word the faintest interest in Kerry 
Maclouth; let the other lady do that. But 
it afforded her many a private chuckle to 
see how well the old trick worked; how 
insistently it was Kerry Maclouth’s con- 
cern to have everyone know that it was he, 
more than any of the others, who had 
standing there. He did it in the irreproach- 
able manner of being an old and privileged 
friend, especially a friend to Stephen. 

“Ann, dear, let’s sing these people that 
old English madrigal we were trying the 
other day—you know, the one that goes 
tum te tum tum. Come on now, Stephen, 





COMING! 
“Crusade Over the Tea-cups” 
be 
Hon. H. H. Stevens 


way down here,” sounding a deep note. 
“Now let out that good bass of yours 
And when they were finished, he turned to 
them all as one who says, You see? We’ve 
practised this often. 

But Alicia Ware was not so easily dis- 
concerted. She was a little round thing 
with black hair and eyes and a white skin; 
a little like, Ann thought, a round black 
and white kitten, and ten more years were 
going to be fatal to her. She tapped Ann, 
familiarly. ‘‘It’s nice you’re a contralto. 
Kerry’s been at me for years to turn into 
a contralto. He fancies it sets off his 
baritone better. You are a godsend to 
him.”’ 

It cheered Ann immensely: the same old 
world. The same little jealousies, the same 
transparent tricks of proprietorship over a 
good-looking unattached male. It had 
amused her years ago in her father’s home. 
Married women, all of them, weren’t they? 
Presumably they had all been able to 
marry the man they most wanted? Rather 
silly to give the impression that perhaps 
they had wanted something else. 

It made Ann feel a faintly contemptuous 
superiority. The rest of them could fight 
over Kerry Maclouth. Let all the world 
know that she preferred Stephen —any 
day, any time, anywhere. And why not? 
Compare the two of them. There was no 
comparison. 

“And Mrs. —— I can’t recall her name. 
In the brown-checked riding coat —’’ 

“Julia Huntington,” said Alicia Ware, 
crushing out a newly-lighted cigarette. 
“Oh, she’s not part of the army. She’s a 
faculty wife, like yourself. She’s willing to 
ride with us and come to our parties, but — 
like all of you faculty—she really despises 
us. We're only the army—poor unintellec- 
tual white trash. Except Kerry. You see, 
she adores Kerry. Naturally! Don’t we 
all? There, there, Kerry darling.” Alicia 
crossed over and patted Kerrvy’s cheek with 
the most charmingly intimate imperson- 
ality. “And of course you adore her; you 
adore us all, like the wise man you are. 
Has he kissed you yet, Ann?”’ 

Laughter was deep in Ann’s eyes. “I 
don’t know. Have you, Kerry?” 

“Oh, don’t ask him,’’ said Alicia. “He 
wouldn’t remember. Ask Stephen. But 
you wouldn’t mind, would you, Stephen? 
George doesn’t mind.” 

“Me, mind?”’ Stephen came to with a 
start. His mind had sneaked off for a 
moment on a pleasant little excursion 
along a row of test tubes in his laboratory. 
“Why should I mind? I don’t know how 
George feels about it, but I’m so used to 
men adoring Ann that I’d think the man 
who didn’t couldn’t be quite bright.” 

There was laughter, and Timmie, the 
youngest lieutenant, shouted: “I’m a very 
bright boy, sir.” 

But Ann was deeply pleased. Dear, kind 
Stephen couldn’t be expected to know how 
good a retort that remark was, for Alicia 
Ware was—well, I’ll be charitable, thought 
Ann—thirty-five at least, with the illusion 
that once a charmer always a charmer 
(and certainly, not at all what you mean 
by fat). 


BUT THERE was a difference, Ann was 
not slow in discoverinz, between beginning 
to feel at home with this crowd and getting 
to feel acquainted in the university faculty. 
She and Stephen were asked shortly to a 
quite big, quite gay tea, and Ann was 
pleased, because it was the first one of its 
kind to which they had been asked. After 
all, it was one thing to be asked to join the 
Scribblers Club or the Drama Study Club, 
or to go dutifully to departmenta) teas—so 
dry, and tea-y—at Mrs. Manning’s, no 
matter how nice she was personally; and 
quite another to be asked to the home of 
one of the smarter young matrons, one who 
danced, and quite well, in fact. Ann. 
having appraised her smooth uncorseted 
figure, could well believe that to take 
dancing lessons from her might well 
become a popular demand. 

And obviously we’ve been asked, Ann 
said to herself, because of this little flurry 
with the riding crowd —and particularly 
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The Movie-Go-Round 


by ROLY YOUNG 


Anthony Adverse. — Warner Brothers 
made a magnificent job of getting a fast- 
moving melodrama out of Hervey Allen’s 
marathon novel. Out of the 1,200 pages of 
the book, they have sifted all extraneous 
philosophy and incident, picked up the 
biography of Anthony, and followed it 
right down the line. Consequently the 
film, which runs two hou-: and twenty 
minutes, is so absorbing that it seems to 
consume only half that time. The film starts 
with the birth of Anthony, follows through 
his youth at the convent, his indenture to 
the Casa da Bonnyfeather, his romance 
with Angela, his trip to Havana, thence to 
Africa, his reunion in Paris with Angela, 
and closes as he sails for America, thus 
leaving a goodly portion of the book for a 
sequel. The story has been revised and his 
romantic adventures toned down for the 
most part, though you may still have to do 
some tall explaining to the youngsters. 
Fredric March is superb as Anthony, the 
one role which carries through the entire 
work. 

« * ” 

Mary of Scotland.—History is the basis 
of this colorful romance, but fact and 
fancy are so intermingled that you must 
not believe all you see. Fans of Katharine 
Hepburn will like it, and those of you who 
like costume drama at its best will find 
“Mary of Scotland” just that. A most 
elaborate production has been built as a 
background to this story of the rivalry 
between Scotland’s Mary and England’s 
Elizabeth, and the story moves relentlessly 
forward to Mary’s tragic rendezvous with 
the executioner. 

Miss Hepburn does her best in the réle. 
Fredric March is as efficient as usual as 
Bothwell, while Mrs. March (Florence 
Eldridge) does a nice bit of work as Queen 
Elizabeth, but never succeeds in looking 
very much like her. 

+. . 

China Clipper.—Here’s a natural for the 
boys and men, a grand melodrama of 
aviation, historically accurate, without 
violence (there isn’t a plane crash in it) 
and carrying all the romance of flying with 
it. In addition, the story points a strong 
moral for the youngsters in showing the 
triumph of perseverance over all obstacles. 
I find on checking back with the theatres, 
that the ladies apparently are enjoying it 
immensely, too, so that makes it great 
stuff for the whole family. 

* * * 

Sing, Baby, Sing.—They should have 
called this ‘“‘Laugh, Folks, Laugh,”’ for it 
is hilarious nonsense from start to finish, 
one of the gayest of the new season’s hits. 
The story is an almost cruel burlesque on 
John Barrymore’s latest romantic antic, 
with Adolphe Menjou as the movie idol 
on a binge in New York. 


To Mary—With Love.—This is what is 
popularly called a typical woman’s picture. 
Evidently the producers think you want 
‘em slushy and emotional, and this one 
will make your heart ache. The eternal 
triangle is given such a sad angle. Warner 
Baxter, Myrna Loy and Ian Hunter form 
the triangle. 

ca * * 

I Stand Condemned.—So does the pic- 
ture, which is a mediocre remake of a 
French film which was popular last season. 
All about a wartime romance in Russia. 

” * *. 

Girls’ Dormitory.—Another woman’s pic- 
ture. It is so feminine I was positively 
embarrassed by it. Action takes place in 
a stylish girls’ school, where Ruth Chatter- 
ton secretly loves Herbert Marshall, but 
he falls for Simone Simon, one of the 
pupils. They were so intrigued by the 
work of the new French star that they 
changed the ending and now Marshall does 
a cradle-snatching act and marries his 
pupil. Maybe you ladies like it that way, 
but it spoiled the thing for me. 

* +. 

Educating Father—Unimportant and 
very amusing second episode in the life of 
the Jones family. The first was “Every 
Saturday Night” and if you enjoyed that, 
you will like these new adventures. 

~ * * 

The Return of Sophie Lang.—Who’s got 
me jools? Diamond thief vs. diamond 
thief, and very well done. Gertrude 
Michael and Sir Guy Standing have the 
two leads. 

+. * ok 

The Bride Walks Out.—Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Gene Raymond in a comedy 
version of ‘“To Mary—With Love.” Very 
amusing domestic comedy. 

+” a + 

My Man Godfrey.—Farcical and hilari- 
ous comedy based on an impossible family 
in high society, where one daughter dis- 
covers William Powell as a bum on a New 
York dump, hires him as butler and then 
falls in love with him. It will amuse you 
thoroughly, and if the audience is in the 
right mood, you'll say it is hilarious. Mr. 
and the ex-Mrs. William Powell (Carole 
Lombard) have the leads. 

+ + x 

The General Died at Dawn.—Paramount 
decided it was time to do another ‘‘Shang- 
hai Express,” so they tossed Gary Cooper 
and Madeleine Carroll into a Chinese civil 
war, with rather horrible results. The kids 
will love it, but ladies with weak hearts 
should go elsewhere. 

+ e a 

Yours for the Asking.—Two spectacular 
fist fights with Dolores Costello Barrymore 
falling for George Raft in between. Juven- 
ile thriller stuff. 
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that she had rather overlooked Ann 
Farrington’s possibilities. And naturally, 
in the last analysis, it was the name 
Stephen might make for himself as a 
chemist; and very possibly, if what her 
husband said of him was true, that was 
important about the Farringtons. 

“As a matter of fact, Ann, it was Mrs. 
Roger Vickers. You know, the big stone 
house on Ashton Road? She’s got plenty 
of money. And if she were interested—”’ 

“‘By all means, send her around,” said 
Ann; and passing along the leaf-flecked 
street she thought intensely, construc- 
tively. To keep hold of her old associa- 
tions, her old business life—that would 
answer the need for that occupation of 
mind and body she had so missed in this 
little town. She would talk to Mrs. 
Vickers. She would write Mr. Bertholdi. 
The thing had a feasible possibility. 

So that it did not surprise her that Julia 
Hutchinson brought Mrs. Roger Vickers to 
call within the week. And after the 
metaphorical white gloves of formality had 
been laid aside, Mrs. Vickers, with the 
most obvious and devious tact, led the 
conversation sort of around to the matter 
in hand. She was a hard, tiny, silver-grey 
woman with a young face, accustomed to 
consider herself important. 

“Julia will tell you that my oldest 
daughter is, at sixteen, already something 
very much in the way of a beauty. Isn’t 
she, Julia? Now speak up, Julia; can’t you 
see I’m blushing? Don’t make me do all 
the maternal boasting. Mercy ! the problem 
of clothes even for a girl of only sixteen, 
these days: She goes to the Inchberry 
School, and of course there—Suits, dance 
dresses, afternoon dresses, sports clothes 
—why, I don’t begin to spend on myself 
what I have to spend—Nonsense, Julia. 
You can’t believe, Mrs. Farrington.” (Oh 
can’t I? thought Ann.) ‘“‘Why, I can’t 
afford to. After all, we all of us do feel the 
depression, you know. And with another 
daughter coming on, the clothes problem 
is getting to be—well—’”’ 

At this rate, thought Ann, we’ll never 
get anywhere. “I'd love to help you, Mrs. 
Vickers. Would you like me to?” 

There was a flash of admiration in 
Julia’s eyes. I rather like Julia, Ann 
thought. 

Mrs. Vickers spread gracious hands. She 
had tiny, fine hands, and used them very 
consciously. ‘“‘Why, how nice of you to 
think of it. I’ve understood—of course you 
know I couldn’t dream of letting you do 
this without—er—naturally—” Mrs. 
Vickers puckered her slender dark brows 
and flashed her fine dark eyes in an arch, 
appealing look that said in the nicest way: 
Dear Mrs. Farrington, don’t think for a 
moment I think you are a common dress- 
maker. 

Ann rescued her. “Of course,” said Ann. 
“I should be doing it for money. That’s 
my profession.” 

Mrs. Vickers, with a little gesture of 
being intimately at home, drew off her 
gloves. “You are very nice, and very 
understanding, Mrs. Farrington. I can see 
that, and your manner greatly relieves 
my mind.” She spread her hands in a 
consciously gracious gesture. 

And mine, thought Ann; observing, as 
she was meant to, the flash of important 
rings on the delicate lovely hands. 

And then —-and this amused Ann most of 
all—Kerry Maclouth came in, and waited 
calmly for Julia Hutchinson and Mrs. 
Vickers to go. 

“What are you smiling at, Ann?” he 
said. as the door closed behind them. 
“You look like the cat—the well-known 
canary-swallowing cat. What are you 


up to?” 
Ann told him. He was immediately 
aghast. , : 
“Good grief, Ann! You aren't going to 
do dressmaking for the women of this 
town, are you?” Ba 
Ann laughed. “Don’t be naive, Kerry. 
A girl who was designer for Bertholdi’s 
never does dressmaking. I am going to do 
- some very high-class designing, and Mrs. 
V. is going to pay a high-class price, na- 


turally. She knows her way around.” 

But Kerry wasn’t satisfied. He pro 
tested all over Stephen, when Stephen 
came; but Stephen only laughed at him 
and said, ‘“‘You can trust Ann, Mac. When 
anybody any time gets the best of Ann, it 
will—well, it won’t be any Ann I know.” 

“All right. It’s your look-out,” said 
Kerry. ‘Though I’d like to say that I’ve 
lived in this community longer than either 
of you, and I know for a fact there’s a 
bunch of cats in it—there always are, in 
every small community.” 

“You don’t mean Julia, by chance, do 
you?”’ said Ann, innocently. 

Kerry shot her a look; a bit of a black 
look, Ann thought, and laughed to herself. 
The old game was rather fun. But when 
Kerry went on, she ceased to be amused. 

“All right,” said Kerry again. “But 
while I’m all steamed up to speak my 
mind, I want to ask you, Ann, if you’re 
going to jump Duna in the show. Because 
if you’re not, I’ll get somebody else.” 

“Who?” asked Ann. 

“You needn’t be so smug,” said Kerry, a 
quick flush rising on his face. “‘I will.” 

“Six feet?’ 

“Yes—if it kills me.” 

Ann felt a quick rise in her head. She 
looked at Kerry. “If it kills the horse, you 
mean.” 

She could feel an answering heat rising 
in him, and she forestalled his reply. ‘“Well, 
I say it’s a crime. I’ve watched you jump 
Duna, Kerry. It isn’t merely because 
you're too heavy. You jump her badly. 
She’s a light mare. Some day you'll break 
her back.” 

For a minute Kerry stared at her. Ann 
could feel the anger in him. Well, she 
wasn’t too cool herself. Again, before he 
could make any remark, she said, levelly 
looking him in the eyes, ‘“‘And you know it. 
You’re too good a horseman not to know 
it. You haven’t her feel. Some day you'll 
injure her.” 

“And if I do—” said Kerry. 

“IT know,” flashed Ann. ‘“She’s your 
horse.” 

Yes, she could see in the wide flare of 
his blue eyes that that had been what 
he was going to say. A little disdain crept 
across Ann’s own eyes. She picked up a 
cigarette and said lightly, ‘“‘And so she is, 
Kerry. But horses are like women: you 
can’t always own what you pay for.” 

“Wow!” said Stephen. ‘What about 
some sherry? A little libation poured to 
the god of war?” 

“Well, as to that,”’ said Kerry, brushing 
across Stephen’s well-meant interruption, 
“you can’t jump her six feet either .. . 
with that kid of yours staring you in the 
face every morning.” 

“Can’t I?’”’ said Ann. “‘You watch me do 
it tomorrow morning.” 

For a long minute Kerry Maclouth 
looked at her, and then a broad grin spread 
across his face, his eyes twinkled, a laugh 
rumbled up out of his throat. 

“That’s the girl, Ann,”’ he said; leaving 
Ann to curse herself for a fool—of course 
that was Kerry’s game, all along! But 
even as she cursed, Kerry leaned forward 
suddenly, and lifting her chin with his 
hand, he looked into her eyes, and then, 
without warning, kissed her on the lips. 

“There! That’s another thing that’s 
been on my mind. And Stephen here is a 
witness, so that you can’t say again that I 
never kissed you.” 

Ann’s anger dropped away. She laughed, 
for the moment held sparkle, and yet 
peace. “I didn’t say you hadn't, Kerry. I 
said I couldn’t remember that you had. I 
can always say that.” 

“Can you?” said Kerry. 

Ann’s heart gave, suddenly, a little dis- 
concerting leap. She turned away. “Your 
caveman methods with women, Kerry— 
they do entertain me so. You seem so sure 
of them.” 

“Of course I am,” said Kerry cheerfully. 
“They’ve always worked, haven’t they?” 


ON THE following Saturday there was to 
be a showing of hunters in a town some 
{Continued on page 93} 
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WAY! ed and making DREAMS come true! 


UILDING castles in the 

air and planning your 
dream kitchen are two entirely 
different things . . . You can 
do something about your 
kitchen! . . . You can make 
those dreams come true! 


Start now, piece by piece, to 
add the modern conveniences 
you plan to possess some day. 
And let your first step be a 
modern Westinghouse Range 
or Refrigerator. Waiting ’till 
you can do it all at once is 
missing half the fun and pass- 
ing up the advantage and 
economies you can enjoy right 
now! 


When you select Westing- 
house products you bring to 
your kitchen the last word in 
practical efficiency .. . plus up- 
to-the-minute styling and uni- 
formity of design which will 
blend harmoniously into the 
completed ensemble! 


Westinghouse 
Dual-automatic 
Refrigerator 


Smart in appearance; built for long- 
lived efficiency and dependability. The 
world’s only dual-automatic refrigera- 
tor with hermetically-sealed mechan- 
ism and forced-draught cooling. Models 
for every need. 


Westinghouse 
Dual-automatic 
Range 
Last word in electric cookery. New 
Pyrox Speedway Elements. Dual-auto- 
matic oven control. Modern styling. 


Wide selection of models to suit your 
kitchen. 


Westinghouse 
Cushioned Action 
Washer 


Latest de-luxe model has all new ad- 
vancements; automatic timer; sentinel 
safety switch; pump and hose; Lovell 
wringer; precision mechanism. Five 
other models from $74.50—all cush- 
ioned action. 


EASY TO OWN 
AND PAY FOR! 


Your Westinghouse dealer will arrange 
terms that make it easy for you to 
start enjoying your ‘‘dream kitchen” 
right away! Ask him for details! 
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WASHES AWAY DIRT 


no rubbing and scrubbing 


Cleaning jobs are quick and easy with 
Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye. Use a solu- 
tion of 1 teaspoonful dissolved in a 
quart of cold* water. Off comes the 
dirt! And you do no hard rubbing. Use 
it for toilet bowls, too—and to clear 
sluggish drains. It kills germs, destroys 
odors. Never harms enamel or plumb- 
ing. Get a tin from your grocer—today! 


% Never dissolve lye in hot water. The ac- 
tion of the lye itself heats the water. 





FREE BOOKLET —The Gillett’s Lye Book- 
let tells how to use this powerful cleanser and 
disinfectant for dozens of tasks. Send for free 
copy to Standard Brands Ltd., Fraser Ave. & 
Liberty St., Toronto, Ont 


because of Kerry Maclouth. Ann had 
made and finished a new suit, a beautiful 
piece of rough tweed—a Bertholdi tweed 
in leaf gold and cream, lined with tawny 
fur and furred with a high gold collar 
about her face—and, as Stephen said to 
her, such a face! She was, Ann knew, most 
properly dressed for a cold November day 
and a gay informal occasion. 

Arriving late, for Ann knew that those 
who arrive early at any function are the 
ones who don’t really expect to enjoy 
themselves, Ann found the party in 
pleasant swing, thinned down to those 
who knew one another. Kerry Maclouth 
was there, and Ann knew—how does one 
know those things so surely, without look 
or glance?—that he was instantly aware of 
her, instantly approving. Well, perhaps, 
she had worn, even made, the suit a little 
hit for him. After five years of marriage 
it is pleasant to realize that a man smooths 
his coat when you come into the room. 

But it was not only Kerry. Ann knew 
that everyone in the room was conscious of 
her and of Stephen as they came in. Just 
as she had known all of last year that that 
perception had been lacking; just as at 
the first big faculty tea of the year she had 
known that the woman who had forgotten 
her name was only typical of all the rest, so 
Ann knew now that there was a registry 
of voiceless comment: So this is Ann 
Farrington. And it was a satisfaction to 
Ann, circling the room, meeting people, 
taking sherry and a canapé, that just in 
the sheer external effect there was no 
couple in the room to compare with 
Stephen and herself. There was never any- 
one, at any time, anywhere, to compare 
with Stephen, Ann thought passionately 
as they moved about, and she could see his 
dark, curly head leaning attentively with 
such grace, and his eyes coming back, com- 
ing back, always coming back to hers. 
Especially he made Kerry Maclouth, in 
his immaculate dress uniform, look like— 
just an army officer with a carriage. 

So when she was asked, with a great 
show of innocence on the part of her 
hostess, to meet Major Maclouth and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, who were standing together, 
Ann felt herself on the verge of laughter. 
Because Julia Hutchinson, very smoothly 
dressed in black, said, “You know very 
well, Polly, that Kerry and I know Ann 
Farrington’”’; and let her eyes fal! briefly 
agross Ann’s suit as much as to say: I know 
why you’ve kept the coat on; because that 
collar is becoming and everyone knows 
that no matter how smart the suit, when 
the coat comes off you look like nothing. 

“Why, of course you all know each 
other! How stupid of me to forget that 
Mrs. Farrington rides!” and the hostess’s 
black eyes slid brightly from one to the 
other of the three. ‘“‘We all envy Julia, she 
rides so beautifully.” 

“Well, compared with Mrs. Farrington I 
can’t be said to ride at all. Polly, it’s 
getting warm in here, don’t you think? 
Mrs. Farrington will roast in her pretty 
suit.” 

Now, I'll fool you, thought Ann. “Oh, 
don’t bother about me. I'll just slip my 
coat off.” And slipping it off she let it 
drop—like dear old Queen Victoria, 
thought Ann, who never looked around 
when she sat down; and sure enough, 
Kerry’s arm was there when the coat 
dropped, revealing its furry lining. “Put it 
in the hall for me, will you? Thank you.” 
And she smiled at Julia Hutchinson, for 
the dress under the coat was prettier than 
the suit with the coat on. A little soft line 
of flat golden mink crept up from under the 
arms across the back of the neck, and 
whereas the front was deceptively a soft 
blouse of satin, the back and sleeves were 
tweed, snug to the figure and smartly 
contrived; and the softest line of fur set 
off Ann’s white hands. 

Ann saw Julia Hutchinson’s eyes change, 
and there was respect in her eyes and 
voice as she said, “‘Forgive my comment- 
ing, Mrs. Farrington, but that’s a marvel- 
lous suit. Would it be too much to ask 
where you got it? Not in this town, 
obviously.” 


“Not obviously,” said Ann, “but still in 
this town.” 

Julia Hutchinson opened her eyes, really 
astonished. ‘In this town? Not possible!’’ 

“Because I made it,”’ said Ann. 

There was an instant’s transparent 
pause, while Ann looked in Julia’s eyes and 
said to herself: All right, now we'll see 
what stuff you are made of. 

But Julia Hutchinson seemed made of 
the right stuff, because she said, wonder- 
ingly, her eyes travelling over that fault- 
less fit: “I really can’t believe it.” 

Something generous in Ann responded. 
“But it’s true. And thank you for admir- 
ing it. You see, that was my profession 
before I married—until I came here, in 
fact. I was a designer for Bertholdi in 
New York.” 

“‘Bertholdi! 
designer?” 

But Julia Hutchinson was still human; 
for when Kerry came back she turned and 
said, “Kerry, dear, your little Ann 
Farrington continues to astonish us. She 
made this marvellous suit with her own 
hands. Now, being a man you can’t 
appreciate it—but that is being really 
clever.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Kerry, “‘but 
what just being a man I can appreciate it 

. . and perhaps better than you.”’ 

Ann looked at Julia, long and clearly, 
and Julia, her eyes guarded now, looked 
back. But Ann was satisfied. There was a 
smile on her lips as she turned away. All 
right, she thought; that will tie up the 
mouths of people that say that Ann 
Farrington spends her husband’s small 
income on clothes. 


Bertholdi! You—his 


BUT THERE was an aftermath of the 
suit episode. Hardly a week later, Mrs. 
Manning, meeting Ann in her new suit, on 
the street, and stopping 2 moment to chat, 
commented on it and said, a little apolo- 
getically: ‘‘As a matter of fact, Ann, some 
of the women were talking about you the 
other day. Of course you do realize, my 
dear, and no one needs to tell you, that 
you are an outstanding kind of person in 
our dull midst. The way you look and the 
clothes you wear—you should be flattered. 
They, the women, were very compli- 
mentary.” 

Were they, thought Ann, or were they 
spiteful? But she said, ““Thank you, Mrs. 
Manning,” and her voice and her eyes were 
alike noncommittal. But her heart felt 
gentle for sweet, stout Mrs. Manning, so 
hopelessly bulgy in her unimaginative blue 
cloth suit. 

“As a matter of fact—I only mention 
this, my dear—they were saying—Now I 
rather take this on myself, Ann dear, and I 
don’t want you to take it amiss, but just 
forgive a clumsy old woman—but I 
venture to suggest to you that if you 
would like to do something in that way 
that—well—some of the ladies would be 
only too glad to have you—er—give them 
a hand with their—you know—wardrobes. 
They say”—Mrs. Manning’s tongue hast- 
ened past any implication of the word 
“dressmaker’’—‘‘that you used to be 
designer for Bertholdi’s in New York. My 
dear—but how very interesting! I never 
knew that.” 

“Yes. Until I came here.” 

“Oh, really? Up toa year ago?” 

“1... 

But Ann’s mind, startled by Mrs. 
Manning’s words, had given a leap. Her 
eyes, so wide and grey, were turned inward 
upon her mind; and her mind she had 
inherited from her father, who had been of 
the great businessmen of the boom era. A 
little dress business in this town. There 
was money here, Ann knew. Perhaps Jules 
Bertholdi would help her, would back 


her— 
“You are not offended, Ann dear? I just 
thought—”’ 


“Of course I’m not offended. Why 
should I be? That was my business for 
five years. I’m terribly proud of it, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“Well, you should be,” said Mrs. 
Manning generously. It occurred to her 
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Does Highland 
Fling at 72 


Old Lady Tells Secret of 
Her Vigor 


The writer of the following letter once 
suffered from rheumatism, headaches, and 
depression. Then one day a vigorous old 
lady told her the secret of good health. And 
now that former sufferer writes to tell others 
how she obtained relief through Kruschen: 

“Kruschen was recommended to me by 
an old lady of seventy-two who can dance 
the Highland Fling—thanks to Kruschen, 
which she has used for thirty years. She told 
me to take Kruschen Salts to try and relieve 
a dull heavy headache from which I suffered 
nearly every morning on wakening. I was 
also troubled with rheumatism in both 
shoulders. Kruschen turned the trick. The 
headache disappeared and so did the rheu- 
matism. I have continued taking Kruschen 
and intend to keep it up.’’—(Mrs.) F.B.W. 

Kruschen is a combination of mineral 
salts which assist in stimulating your liver, 
kidneys and digestive tract to healthy, regu- 
lar activity. They ensure internal cleanliness 
and thus help to keep the blood-stream pure. 











crocheting for the wardrobe and for the 
home, from blouses to bedspreads, from 


“CROCHET BOOK” 
A practical and helpful book, with 
5 hats to purses. Mailed postpaid on re- 

ceipt of 25 cents 


many illustrations, by Elizabeth King. 
TRANS - CANADA NEWS CO. 


Describes in full detail, all kinds of 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronte 








THERE’S A 
TONIC in THETANG 
OF OCTOBER At 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Now by the sea the air 
is laden with healthful- 
ness. It is the season to 
build up for winter. You 
need the refreshment 
found within these hotels 


too. Wholesome, tasty 


meals. Sound slumber. 
Health baths. Music and 
varied amusement. 
Come soon, it all costs 
surprisingly little. 

Leeds and Lippincott Co. 
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fifty miles away. While it would be a local 
showing only, there would be some fine 
horses there, and Kerry was riding not 
only his big hunter, but as an expert 
horseman was in demand to ride some of 
the other horses to be exhibited. Duna he 
was not showing, as being too light to stand 
the pace. 

Ann and Stephen were to have driven 
over with Kerry in his car; but Friday 
night Stephen came home late, smelling 
without shame of chemicals, his eyes blood- 
shot and burning, his face flushed. But it 
was nothing to be disposed of by an 
aspirin, 

“Ann, I’m on a new idea. This time I 
think I’m on the track of something. Look; 
let me tell you. Today when I was working 

well, I'll tell you first what I was 
doing—”’ 

Ann listened. With all her heart she 
wanted to understand that intricate maze 
of knowledge that was Stephen’s mind at 
work, She had tried, in the first years of 
their marriage, to get enough chemistry to 
be at least moderately inteliigent. But 
with her job, and the baby, what she could 
learn was only, after all, the alphabet; and 
she suspected that to Stephen her little 
knowledge was more disconcerting than 
her complete ignorance. He had to keep 
pretending that she knew more than she 
did. She agreed with herself that there 
was no catching up with him; and satisfied 
her heart, as she must, in being his most 
sympathetic listener. Because Stephen had 
to talk to her; and that, after all, was the 
important thing. And in time she came to 
see that he would really rather talk to her 
than to anyone else; as one might think 
aloud to oneself, unconfused by any 
necessity of meeting the mind of the other 
person. And some indeed she understood 
—that Stephen was trying to isolate 
enzymes, those indeterminate factors that 
were, as he explained facetiously to Ann, 
to plants what love is to life- “‘making it 
go.”’ For fifty years men had worked on 
that; for fifty years it was no nearer, and 
yet, taking place endlessly before their 
eyes, there it was, tantalizing them. 

“So, Ann, do you mind? I’ve got a 
whole clear Saturday and Sunday. And if 
I start on the experiment at all, I won’t be 
able to leave it. But you go anyway. Mac 
will take you.” 

So it was that Ann was alone in the brisk 
sunniness of the November afternoon, gold 
as the day in her new suit, feeling a deep 
content with her loneliness as she leaned 
against the hood of the car and watched 
the once familiar scene, so full of of life. 

When Kerry rode by, Ann could feel 
again, in her hands, that warm thrill of 
admiration for him—his easy seat, his 
straight carriage, his eyes so intensely hard 
and blue and unconscious of her, his 
muscles rippling in arm and leg and power- 
ful hairy hands. She understood him—a 
hard-riding, hard-loving man, knowing not 
so much of gentleness as of courage. She 
appreciated him, surely, for what he was. 
What was the good of asking for more in a 
person in whom so much that was of value 
existed? And it pleased her that this man 
admired her for the trait he himself had 
courage. 

He came to her after the last event. His 
eves on hers were no longer unconscious of 
her; they were very readable: you're Ann. 

“The local bigwigs here, the Wexleys, 
are giving a buffet supper. They want us. 
Here’s Mr. Wexley now. Mr. Wexley—-”” 

Ann said, How do you do. So nice of 
you. Thank you so much, but I don’t 
believe—Then her eyes, falling upon the 
big man barging up beside Mr. Wexley, 
became fixed. It couldn’t be! Could it be? 
It was! Old “Colonel” Fitzgerald, old 
Fitzy himself, whom she had been thinking 
of not many days ago. 

And the same instant amazement spread 
upon the face of the portly old gentleman 
as Wexley began to introduce him. His red 
face swelled, his mustaches blew out in a 
great word: 

“Ann! Ann Couard, or I’m a liar! Why, 
Ann—little Ann! Why, Nannie!” 

He turned ang gave Wexley a blithering 


blow between the shoulder blades. “T was 
just talking of you, Nannie. Wasn’t I? 
Wasn’t I saying that I used to know a little 
girl who could ride a horse—Hey, where’s 
Tillie? Oh, there you are!’’ addressing a 
middle-aged bony woman in loud-checked 
tweeds who had come up to them. “Look, 
Tillie, this is that very Ann Couard I was 
telling you about. Would you believe it? 

His great bellow surged like a white 
wave over all the lingering horsemen, 
drowning even thought. ‘Lord, do I 
remember! Why this old leg’’—slapping it 
roundly—‘‘was the first horse little Ann 
ever rode. Six months old! Remember, 
Nannie? Gallopy-trot. Gallopy-trot. 
Gallopy-gallopy-gallopy-trot?”’ 

Suddenly Ann laughed. Dear old Fitzy, 
just the same lovable old scoundrel. Still 
drinking other men’s liquor and riding 
other’s men’s horses and kissing, no doubt, 
other men’s wives——and daughters. 

“Say, Tillie—Ann, this is Mrs. Bruce- 
Prendergast--step up and shake this little 
girl by the hand and be proud of the 
chance. Now she’s a horsewoman. Come 
on, Nannie’’—putting an arm around Ann 
(still the same old boy, thought Ann) and 
the other around the spare and tweedy 
Prendergast, and indicating with a shake of 
his great white head that room was to be 
made for them—‘‘no, Wexley, this isn’t 
your party any more at all. It’s little Ann 
Couard’s. God save us! Here I’ve been a 
whole week dying of ennui in your little 
village and you never told me you knew 
Ann Couard. Didn’t know her? Didn’t 
know her, man! Well, let me tell you it’s a 
poor itsy bit of spineless humanity that 
wouldn’t know Ann Couard if she were 
within a thousand miles. Come on, Ann. 
Come on, boys. Come on, everybody.” 

This, thought Ann, stumbling along 
under the heavy arm around her, is 
absolutely priceless, happening just like 
this on this day. Fitzy—just the same 
marvellous and expansive host he always 
was-—in some other man’s house. She 
looked across at the tall spare woman on 
his other side. She had rather the fine 
dignity of an eagle, or rather, of an old 
race-horse. Ann admired the way her firm 
brogans planted themselves on the ground, 
unwavering in spite of old Fitzy’s heavy 
and gesticulating arm. The woman had 
said only one sentence so far, but that one 
had been, “Shut up, Fitz, you’re being an 
ass.” She’s probably got money. Ann 
thought, and keeps good horses and buys 
good whisky. Maybe old Fitzy is going to 
marry at last, and make himself safe. 

There was very little, specifically, that 
Ann remembered about that party. The 
big rooms were filled with a great many 
people, and through them old Fitzy, his 
walrus whiskers puffing out like those of 
some sideshow barker at a circus, carried 
her name wherever he and his highball 
went. And the more highballs, thought 
Ann, the farther it carried. 

‘‘And her father—he kept the best stable 
I ever knew. That was the Irish in him. 
Old Judique Couard—-God help us, didn’t 
you know her father was Judique Couard? 
Why, Judique was one of my best friends. 
And a prince, too. No—no~--no! There’s 
not a word of truth in the stories that he 
was a crook. Judique? A crook? Say 
that’s just the jealous talk of men that 
were nothing but rabbits.” 

It warmed her. Say what you will about 
him, thought Ann, after all old Fitzy’s got 
the guts to stick up for dad. 

Mrs. Bruce-Prendergast came up to her 
once during the evening. She was a 
conspicuously dowdy figure in grey lace. 

“You are young,” said Mrs. Bruce- 
Prendergast, “‘and quite beautiful.” 

“Thank you,” said Ann, and was 
astonished that she was so pleased. 

“And your suit—who designed it?”’ 

“I did,” said Ann. 

For a long minute the pale grey eyes 
regarded not the suit, but Ann’s eyes. 
Then, ‘And you’ve got brains,”” said Mrs. 
Bruce-Prendergast. ‘‘Astonishing!’’ 


WELL, IT was past midnight when Ann 
found herself in the car with Kerry, headed 








glow.” 


HAWES' is essentially a hard wax, because of its high 
content of "Carnauba"—secured from a tropical South 
American palm tree found in Brazil—and noted for iis 
hardness, polishing and wearing qualities. While hard 
in consistency and producing the desired hard, dry, 
lasting, wear resisting polish a good wax should give 
—HAWES' FLOOR WAX is not hard to apply. You 
will find HAWES’ easy to deascheaneaelank 

a little goes a long way—and a time saver too, because 
HAWES' dries faster and polishes quickly. Your floors 
will soon show the benefit of HAWES’ protection—and 
you will take special pride in the rich, mellow tones, 
and beautiful, satiny lustre produced with HAWES’. 
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LASTS. LONGER = @ 


Every family man is faced with the prob- 
lem of providing an adequate income for 
himself and his family against life’s uncer- 
tainties. The Mutual Life of Canada has 
a safe and sure plan that will give you and 


yours COMPLETE PROTECTION. 
MUTUAL LIFE INCOME FOR YOU: 


A retirement fund payable in instalments 
for the benefit of yourself and your wife 
should you both live to age 60 or 65, or 
for the survivor. 

During the completion of this Plan the fund 
can be drawn on in case of an emergency. 


UTUAL JIFE 


OF CANADA 
Established 1869 
HEAD OFFICE - WATERLOO, ONT. 


If you will just complete the 
coupon below we will gladly 
assist in arranging a suitable 
compLete plan for you and 
will quote, without obligation, 
the periodical deposit requir- 
ed, monthly, semi-annually 
or annually to give you and 
your family this COMPLETE 
PROTECTION. 


An authority on floor care states—‘‘a good floor 
wax must be hard enough to be lasting and not 
quickly worn or scuffed offi—and hard enough to 
polish to a dry, lasting lustre leaving a rich, mellow 
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Made in Paste and Liquid 
Form. Also in 
Form For Dance Floors 
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- Income for You and your Family 


MUTUAL LIFE INCOME FOR YOUR 
FAMILY: 


If you do not live to complete the plan— 
A cash payment to pay outstanding bills, 
mortgage on the home, etc.; 

A monthly income for your wife as long 
as she lives; 

An extra income to take care of the years 
when the children would be dependent on 
her for support. 

The expenses of a higher education can 
be guaranteed whether or not you are 
here to see your children enter College. 













The Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Waterloo Ontario 
1 am interested in learning more about 
your COMPLETE PLAN. CE 
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It’s Easy to Enter... . 
Chatelaine KITCHEN IDEA CONTEST ! 


THE OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM provides an easy, uniform method for all contestants. No sketching ability is necessary — no photo- 
graphs need be supplied. It’s the ideas that count — and you merely mark the shape of your kitchen and layout of equipment in the 
spaces provided. It’s as simple as A. B.C. The small layouts show exactly how this should be done. Send for your copy of this Entry Form 


and start planning the rearrangement of your kitchen now. CLOSING DATE: NOVEMBER 30, 1936. 
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00 


FOROS 


F SOMEONE gave you five hundred dollars and said, “Go ahead and 
[« up your kitchen the way you want it,” what would you do? Off- 
hand you can probably think of a dozen things you’d have changed or 
replaced—from cupboard space and lighting fixtures to stoves and refrig- 


YOUR CHANCE TO DO 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


Chatelaine offers $500.00 in 28 Cash Prizes for the best ideas on doing over 
a kitchen. All you have to do is tell us just how you would alter your kitchen 
if you had up to five hundred dollars to spend. We make it easy for you by 
supplying a plan on which to mark your present kitchen arrangement and 
your proposed changes. By marking this plan and jotting down the details 
of your changes and your rcasons for making them, you may win as much 
as $100.00 in cash for your ideas. 


28 CASH PRIZES! 


2nd Prize - = 


30.00 
Six Prizes of - 25.00 
Twenty Prizes of 10.00 
TOTAL $500.00 
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For the Best Ideas! 


Go into your kitchen and look around you. Note the things you don’t like 
about it. Jot them down. Get your husband and the rest of the family to 
help you; their ideas will be useful. Remember, you can plan to change any- 
thing or everything in your kitchen, even to its shape—provided the com- 
plete job of altering it doesn’t exceed $500.00. 

Here, for example, are a dozen things you might want to do: 

Put in extra window. Get new range. Paint or decorate walls. Close up 
door. Build more cupboards. Rip out partition. Wire for electricity. Re- 
place old refrigerator or other electrical appliances. Get new sink. Buy 
matching kitchenware. Build metal counters. Install ventilator. 

Study your kitchen—its size, shape, fittings and equipment. Find out what's 
wrong, then spend your imaginary $500 to correct the faults. You have until 
November 30 to submit your plans, so take your time and look about you .. . 
at other kitchens, at displays, advertisements, shop windows and other 
sources of kitchen-lore. Your ideas are the important thing. Mere ability to 
throw money around is not what the Contest judges will be interested in. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Write your name and address on the attached coupon and mail it today. An 
Official Entry Form will be forwarded at once. You need not be a subscriber 
to Chatelaine—and there’s nothing to buy—nothing to sell. 
We just want your ideas. 


CHATELAINE INSTITUTE, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me official entry form for Chatelaine Kitchen 


Idea Contest. 


FPPEESCHSSACEDEHOD4 60468404 0960666 6066606600660 66 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


IDEA CONTEST 
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The Girl Behind 
That “Bargain” 


(Continued from page 83) 





sufficient information on her pay envelope, 


re hours and piece-rate earnings, to enable | 


her to understand the amount it contains 
and to protect her in case of discrepancies. 

9. The need for an increase in the 
number of inspectors on the Minimum 
Wage staffs in order that law enforcement 
and preventive work can take the place of 
reliance on complaints. 

10. The need for inspectors who, by 
previous experience, are familiar with the 
trades and occupations protected by the 
Minimum Wage Act, using experienced 
women inspectors for trades in which 
women are employed. 


11. The need for special protection of | 


foreign workers, by having some of the 
inspectors able to talk their language and 
by having the Factory Act and Minimum 
Wage Law printed in foreign languages. 

12. The need for special vigilance in the 
enforcement of the Minimum Wage Act, to 
see that the 80 per cent clause re piece- 
workers is applied by departments, and to 
ensure that 80 per cent of the piece- 
workers earn the minimum wage, and not 
merely receive it. Piece rates need to be 
revised to lessen speed up and pressure. 

13. The need to have infringements of 
the Minimum Wage Act punished by fines 
that can be felt, and second offenses by 
imprisonment. 

14. The need for gazetting such of- 
fenders. 

15. The need for employers to swear 
their returns. 

16. The need for a label or distinguish- 
ing mark on all goods made under fair 
wage conditions, in order that the public 
may stand behind the efforts of fair manu- 
facturers and organized labor to maintain 
wage levels. 

7. The need for an individual record 
card for every worker establishing her 
experience. 

18. The need for self-regulating Indus- 
trial Boards, industry by industry, to 
control unethical practice. 

We know that the Minimum Wage is 





based on a budget study, but it pre- | 


supposes employment for 52 weeks 


of the year, and as things stand, an | 


employer is fulfilling the law if his em- 
ployees earn $12.50 weekly when working. 
In actual fact, seasonal unemployment 
breaks down the relationship presupposed 
between this budgetted Minimum Wage 
and the annual income of the girl. 

The Government has undertaken the 
protection of girls and women when they 
are working, through establishing the 


minimum for which they may work, but | 


there is a large no-man’s-land for which 
neither legislation nor employer is respon- 
sible, in the gaps of seasonal work, and 
continually living for a whole year on half 


a year’s wages has a cumulative effect and | 


finally reduces a girl’s employability, and 
causes early dependency. 


A WAY OUT 


Sometimes it's so hard to find, all aione. 
Especially when problems are so difficult, 
that it's impossible to get outside oneself 
and look at them sanely. That's why Can- 
adians everywhere are finding comfort and 
help in the sound advice offered by a man 
who has spent years in solving difficulties 
for others. Why not try him? He may be 
able to throw light on a dark and trouble- 
some situation, Write to 


THE FAMILY COUNSELLOR, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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And so... to meet this need... 


WM. ROGERS & SON offers this 


PIECE SERVICE FOR SIX ¢ 50 
Including twin serving trays which also serve 
as an airtight container for silverware 
If purchased piece by piece it would cost $30.00—You save $5.50 
The modern hostess realizes that to correctly serve 
and properly enjoy today's aw variety in foods, 


a more complete supply o: silverware is essential. 


Here is an opportunity to satisfy this need at a . 

remarkable ihiee, The 40 piece service includes how BURGUNDY 
Salad Forks, Butter Spreaders, Serving Fork and 

Serving Spoon, just the extra pieces you need most. 

And you'll the smartly styled twin trays so 

convenient for serving afternoon tea or beverages,— 

and also to hold your silverware when not in use. 

Choose any of the six lovely WM: ROGERS & SON 

Patterns. your jeweller now while the offer lasts. 


WRLRORERS ¢SUl, seas 


ORIGINAL ROGERS SILVERPLATE en ee 
IS MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGIC 


Sterling Tower, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED ««« TORONTO «HAMILTON «Niacin tA 


for home. She snuggled herself into her 
big fur collar and thought, What a night! 
It didn’t leave her very happy. It was 
evidently true that the Prendergast had 
money. There had been a lot of talk 
about Mrs. Prendergast buying a home in 
their nice quiet university town and 
settling in on the community; she, and, 
Ann judged, Fitzy. It seems she was 
looking for just the right atmosphere. 
What was the right atmosphere? 

“‘Brains—and horses.” 

Mrs. Bruce-Prendergast was a_ suc- 
cinctly-spoken woman, and Ann rather 
liked her. But here’s hoping that she and 
Fitzy didn’t move in on the peace of their 
university life. Fitzy alone was a good 
deal of an undertaking, but Ann suspected 
that Mrs. Bruce-Prendergast might be 
dynamite 

“What are you thinking of, Kerry?” 
Ann, immersed in her thoughts, suddenly 
realized that Kerry was driving, his eyes 
straight ahead, his tongue silent; and if 
he’s had too much to drink, thought Ann, 
he doesn’t show it. 

“You.” 

“Thank you. What, to be specific? 
Dear old Fitzy’s maudlin ramblings?” 

“No. Just you.” 

Ann stirred a little, uncomfortably, and 
didn’t answer. There had been Kerry’s 
eyes on her, once in a while, through the 
evening, but she had been too gay, too 
occupied, to notice. 

Kerry spoke first, his eyes straight 
ahead. “In all that noise, Ann, I think I 
never was so lonely.” 

Yes, of course. Ann could understand 
that. 

“Kerry, I’m truly fond of you: whatever 
that’s worth to you.” 

Kerry was silent for a minute, driving 
steadily. Then he said, “‘What’s it worth? 
God knows. Too little—and I’m afraid too 
much.” 

“Kerry—” 

“Don’t say it, Ann. I know I’m being a 
fool—if you can call it being a fool to want 
only the best and so lose everything.” 

Ann was moved. After a little silence she 
said, wanting to say enough, but not too 
much: “And what is it—not being 
personal, Kerry; let’s not be that—what is 
it you want that you call the best?”’ 

Kerry’s hands moved on the wheel. 
“Courage, first. Courage—and beauty. 
What else is there?” 

“‘Beauty’s only—” 

“I don’t mean that kind of beauty only. 
That kind of beauty goes to a man’s head 


“RIDE ’EM, 
COWBO 


Step up and meet this likeable 
Roughrider, with his ten-gal- 
lon hat, real sheepskin chaps, 
six-shooter and lariat! 


|’ 


Ve just can't help taking a shine to 
this unusual doll, turned out in such 
a smart Western outfit. And if you would 
like one for yourself, it's the easiest thing 
in the world to earn one! This doll is 
fifteen inches high, made in Canada by 


skilled Canadian workmen. 


Here's Our Offer: 
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but not to his heart. I mean the kind of 
beauty that goes clear to the bottom. The 
kind you've got, Ann—now what’s the 
matter?”’ ; 

For the car was slowing down; it 
coughed once and died. Kerry steered it to 
the side of the road. He switched on the 
dashboard light, and there was a long 
silence while the car waited in the dark. 

Kerry tinkered a moment and then 
closed the hood. He turned to Ann. 
“Surely you don’t think I did this on 
purpose.” 

Ann laughed. “Why, Kerry, why would 
I possibly think anything of the kind?” 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
Kerry looked down at her. Ann felt a 
moment of panic, but when Kerry put his 
hands upon her arms it passed. Kerry was 
Kerry. It was all right. 

But Kerry said, “Why wouldn’t you 
think it? It’s what I’ve wanted, like an 
insane man. Ann—Ann—”’ 

It was very dark, very still on the empty 
road. Ann stepped back a little, uncer- 
tainly, and her foot turned slightly on the 
uneven edge. Kerry caught her, and they 
stood; and then however it is that such 
things happen, his arms were around her 
and he was kissing her—the hard kisses of 
a man who is lost. Ann, flat against him, 
knew no resistance. Clear from the bottom 
of this man something reached for her, and 
something clear beyond her control 
answered, reaching up through him, 
searching, the two of them, against all 
measure of time for completeness in each 
other. 

And then a sharp pencil of light, and 
then a bright flare of headlights. 

There was a laugh, and the slam of a car 
door, and a lad wobbled uncertainly into 
the light of their lamps. “Introduce me, 
Mac. Oh—it’s Mrs. Farrington. Oh, sure 
I know you, but this is the first time we've 
met. Pleased t’ meet you. Got—got your 
husband—in Chem. Say— don’t tell him 
you saw me—li’l bit tight—will you?—’n 
I'll not tell him I saw you. No sir! I'll not 
tell him.” 

A hand, reaching from behind, neatly 
extracted the youth from the light, and 
dragged him back into the car. The door 
slammed, and the car, gathering headway, 
went on, voices laughing and cat-calling, 
going farther away; leaving, at last, night 
and silence, and Ann’s heart and eyes 
straining after them. There they went, 
carrying with them on the tips of their 
careless tongues, her happiness and 
Stephen’s. {To be continued} 
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We will send you one of these Roughriders, without a cent of cost to you, delivered 
postpaid to your home, if you will send us two One-Year subscriptions to Chatelaine, at 
One Dollar each. You can get these subscriptions from friends, neighbors or relatives— 
but you must not include subscriptions from your own home, or which your parents have 
poid for. This doll is a special reward for securing subscriptions from other people. 

When you have got the subscriptions, write the name and addresses of the subscribers 
clearly an a plain sheet of paper, with your own name and address. Pin this picture of 
the doll to it, and mail it to me with your remittance for $2.00, and the doll will be 


mailed to you at once, 


JEAN TRAVIS, CHATELAINE, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
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{M SO UNHAPPY ! _ AL'S ALWAYS TOO TIRED OR TOO WHY, ADDIE, WHAT DO YOU MEAN ? HOW GLAD | AM WISE OLD WHAT A HOSTESS YOU ARE ! | DO BELIEVE 


ADDIE ? DEAR, IM AFRAID YOURE NOT AS LIFEBUOY IS MARVELOUS! 
YOURE SUCH A DEAR, EVERYONE CAREFUL. NOT AS DAINTY AS 18 BUT IT TOOK ADDIE AND HER 
LOVE YOU_ YET YOU HAVE , WHAT A GLORIOUSLY CLEAN 
- YOU SHOULD BE. I'M GOING TO FEELING IT GIVES ME ! 
ONE LITTLE FAULT TELL YOU A DELIGHTFUL WAY 
THAT STANDS IN . TO GUARD AGAINST *B.0” 


YOUR WAY... A 
ran \ 





es 


Lifebuoy’s special purifying 





These Lifebuoy users owe their safeness from at and removes the cause of “B.O.” Leaves the skin 


. : . “B.O.” (body odour) to a special purifying ingredient —_cool, refreshed. Lifebuoy’s clean scent rinses away. & 
ingredient insures safety. a —found in Lifebuoy and in no other popular toilet Yet this same ingredient gives the soap’s action ies 
increases mildness soap .. . And Lifebuoy complexions owe their greater mildness! “Patch” tests made on the skins of 


hundreds of women prove Lifebuoy is more than 


beauty to the same source. 
20% milder than many so-called “beauty soaps.’* 


*The true “B.O.” experience illustrated is just one 





of thousands of letters . . . Letters relating expe- Here’s why—because of this exclusive ingre- 
riences which are daily causing more and more dient, Lifebuoy’s creamy lather not only cleanses Start today to enjoy Lifebuoy’s double blessing! 
the surface—it penetrates deep into the pores, gets Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


people to turn to Lifebuoy ... 


WHITER WASHES NOW-THANKS TO HER LITTLE GIRL 






















I'M CUTTING 
UP SOAP TO 
PUT IN MY 
WASHER 

THE WAY 
MOTHER 
DOES 


LOOK WHAT | GOT OH, HOW PRETTY: 
aaa ae IT'S A TOY WASHING 
MACHINE. WE HAVE 
A BIG ONE AT 
OUR HOUSE 










WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING WITH THAT, 
MOLLY ? 


MY MOTHER NEVER DOES THAT. 
|HEARD THE MAN WHO SOLD 
MY MOTHER THE WASHER 
SAY, "USE RINSO 
FOR SNOWY CLOTHES” 
























AND IF YOU HAVE NO WasH 
ER— 
HOW RINSO SAVES HOURS OF = 
HARD SCRUBBING 


NEXT WASHDAY 


YES, DARLING—I'M SO 
GLAD WE'RE USING RINSO 
NOW! IT GIVES THE RICH- 
EST SUDS | EVER SAW AND 
MY WASH IS 40R5 
SHADES WHITER 











~AND RUTHIE SAID HER MOTHER USES RINSO IN 


OOK, MOTHER. 
HER WASHING MACHINE BECAUSE A MAN TOLD HER TO : 


SEE HOW WHITE 
DOLLY'S 
DRESS IS 










INSO gives richer. livel} 
R’ gives richer, livelier, longer-lasting suds than 


ordinary soaps—even in hardest a : 

your clothes j ee: 1 tn hardest water. You cz 

or as long oe — for 10 minutes, an hour, esa 

ihe ik lead acne . : ~ you can be sure that no matter how 

whiter and the col = the white clothes will come 4 or § sh; - 

“soak se colours will come bright—with abs aoe 
0ak-and-rinse” way makes clothes last absolute safety. This . 


9 . 
2 or 3 times longer, 


HMMM. MAYBE THAT'S WHY 

HER MOTHER'S CLOTHES ARE 

ALWAYS SO MUCH WHITER 
AND BRIGHTER THAN 

MINE. | MUST TRY 


RL 



















RINSO 


Rinso is recom- 


> 
seanded by makers of 24 famous Canadian ; | 
washers, Gr: i ‘ahaa 
washers. Grand for dishes and all cleans- (Lp Ky , 
ing. Easy on hands, Try it! ; 


Ts 
HE aaa Tyas 
SOAp 






Tested and ap 
a ir ”»y ; 
4 approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


MILLIONS USE RINSO |N TUB, WASHER AND DISHPAN 
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DOROTHY STONE and PAULA STONE, lovely daughters 
of FRED STONE, famous family of stage and-wreen 


* Ooh! This would happen 
on the maid’s day out, Dorothy. 
Look how that pot is boiling all over 
everything. What a mess!” 

“S.0.S. to the rescue, Paula. 
These magic scouring pads are just 
the thing to clean up scorches and 
crusted food.” 

Really, there’s no other cleanser 
just like S.O.S. A dip, a rub, a rinse 
—it cleans, scours and polishes—all 
in one simple operation. 

And the shine it leaves on skillet, 
pot or stove is a joy to see. Look 
for the familiar yellow and red 
S.O.S. package today—at your gro- 
cer’s, your department, hardware or 
five and ten cent store. Or mail the 
coupon below for a generous free 
trial package. You'll find it’s 
wonderful. 

S. 0. S. Shines 

Greasy pans - scorched pots - 

smoked kettles - messy stove 

tops - dull aluminum - “Pyrex” 
cooking ware - tarnished metal 

- charred broilers. 


FREE 


Mail this coupon, or a post 
card to S.0.S Manufactur- 
ing Company of Canada, 
Limited, 365 Sorauren Ave., 
Toronto, for a free trial 










like it! 


Made in Canada. 
SEER ag eceninile. > aduditariehehuatan batches plies ele 6 
ADDRESS 





package of S.O.S. You'll 


Fully protected by patents. 





WHICH SEX MOST BEAUTIFUL? 

Pt re lf women ARE 
| af h 

2 af. the fairer sex, 


it's because of 

their make-up 
= says Captain 

M. W. Plunkett, 
for many years manager of the Dum- 
bells Company. 
Willy Pogany and others of a group 
of beauty experts and illustrators are 
trying to burst the women-are-the- 
more-beautiful-sex theory. So we 
asked Captain Plunkett. Under his 
guidance the best-known female im- 
personators of the last twenty years 
— including the lovely “Marjorie” 
(Ross Hamilton, now living in Nova 
Scotia)—performed. Captain Plunkett 
says that if men ever take to make-up 
they will beat women at their own 
game so completely that the results 
will be pretty amazing. On the stage, 
men blend their make-up more clev- 
erly than women . . . they work until 
they find the right combination of 
colors and effects, then stick to it. 
Women are more prone to wear the 
shade of rouge and powder that 
looked so nice on Mamie, instead of 
working out their own formula. Young 
boys, in amateur theatricals, often 
make more beautiful girls than the 
real object. 


Modern rivairy for husbands has led 
the women to keen competition in 
personal appearance, say the artists 
and experts. If men ever decide to 
go in i beauty culture . . . watch 
out for a revolution which will make 
the Russian and Spanish blow-ups look 
like amateur theatricals. 
e 
WHY WOMEN LOSE OUT 

Women speakers . . . and there are 
more and more of them . . . should 
know what not to wear when they get 
up at luncheons and meetings. One 
who was addressing a large and im- 
portant Canadian gathering the 
other day was a terrible example of 
how to detract from your subject. 
Her dress had the brightest, largest 
pattern imaginable, and was made 
with capes and flutteries and drap- 
ings. Her hat came down so far over 
her face that you got the impression 
of nothing but a mouth opening and 
closing. Her arms — too plump for 
beauty — were exposed, with sleeves 
flapping at the elbows. You stopped 
...and looked . . . but couldn't listen. 
With her was another speaker. . . 
a woman dressed in the quietest of 
navy blue, plainly tailored, with a 
small hat that allowed a good view 
of eyes and general expression .. . 
all cut on simple, none-worrying lines. 
The contrast was a vivid one. You 








ton, 
=. | 





remembered what the first woman 
wore, with sadness; you remembered 
what the second one said. 

eS 


GO STRAIGHT, MY GIRL 
The first thing a man notices about a 
girl is whether or not her stocking 
seams are straight. Or so several of 
them say. So... a tip on how to 
achieve the all-important detail of 
grooming. For that nightly washing, 
run your hand gently to the very toe 
of the stocking, then rub in the sudsy 
water with the other hand. Cover 
the whole of the stocking this way. 
Wring out in tepid water. Now's the 
trick. Stretch the stocking out full 
length, seam creased at side. It dries 
with the seam straight .. . and stays 
that way when you wear it. Honestly. 

e 
MEN WANT EQUAL RIGHTS 

The idea that 
styles were all to 
the ladies has 
gone the way of 
much sex dis- 
crimination. Next 
spring Canadian 
men will come 
into their own, 
sartorially. So say the International 
Clothing Designers, recently con- 
vened in Toronto. The Duke of Kent 
and Captain Anthony Eden have 
been top-notchers in the fashion field, 
making men think, for the first time 
in generations, about individuality 
rather than mass conformity in their 
clothes. There's an indication that 
the dark shirt with light suit has had 
its day. Informality in dress ... yes. 
But, as with feminine styles, it's a 
careful, distinctive informality. 





REVOLT IN THE CHURCH PANTRY 
There's too much of this carting off 
of the family victuals to club and 
church suppers. So say revolters 
against the old order in which 
woman's work for the cause was never 
done. Many a member of the What- 
soever Circle can sit with folded 
hands in church or meeting and visu- 
alize the new altar or president's 
chair as a pile of cold beet salad 
laid over with slabs of apple pie. 

One Ontario woman writes that each 
member of her Ladies’ Aid was asked 
to bring something like the following 
to the annual autumn fowl supper: 
four large or six small chickens 
roasted, small basket of peeled po- 
tatoes, seven pies, four cakes, one 
quart milk, one pint cream, four jel- 
lies, large jar pickles, vegetable 
dishes and tablespoons . . . oh, yes, 
and fifty cents from each member of 
the family attending the supper! 
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More than one 
Y. W. C. A, sec- 
retary has be- 
wailed the fact 
that so much of 
her time and that 
of her board is 
taken up with arranging teas and 
strawberry socials to raise petty cash 
that a great deal of the great 
humanitarian work of the organiza- 
tion has to be put aside. If indi- 
viduals would donate a specified sum 
each year, and let it go at that, 
much of the trouble would be over- 
come, and in the long run they would 
be in pocket and certainly time. An 
Anglican church in Brockville has met 
all its obligations for many years 
without the aid of teas, bazaars or 
work sales . . . simply because an 
announcement from the pulpit brings 
definite donations. And the social 
life of the congregation is enjoyed 
without the fuss and odiousness of 
ticket selling and cookie making. 





FICTION 
Scandal Runs on Wheels (short 
story). . Leslie Gordon Barnard 
Rainbow in Winter (short story} 
Edith Barnard Delano 
Second Miracle (short story) 
. Harold Goldman 
Trial by Marriage (serial) 
...Clarissa Fairchild Cushman 
Little Red Shoes (short story) 
.... Margaret Nyren Hoffman 


GENERAL ARTICLES 

Women in Politics—But Are They? 
a3 . Edith Kerr Macdonald 
The Girl Behind That "Bargain" 
Vera Lesik 

ill the Church Say-—Fight?. 

1 Nursed the Quintuplets {part 4) 
...Madame Louise De Kiriline 


BEAUTY CULTURE 

Signs of the Times 
Plan to Be Light-Headed 
Fashion Shorts Kay Murphy 
Going Up—Coming Down .... 34, 
Blonde and Seventeen 

aoe Armorel Kemp 
Answer to Autumn (patterns) .. 
Entertaining? (patterns) ...... 
Please Dress (Budget Wardrobe} 

Carolyn Damon 

The Beauty Box... . Annabelle Lee 
For Nine O'Clock Parade 

(Children's Patterns) 
Stand Up and Swing 
Blouse Variations 
The Sporting Thing to Do 
Three on a Match 


HOUSEKEEPING 
Growing Up!. Helen G. Campbell 
Meals of the Month 
M. Frances Hucks 
Good Fishing. Helen G. Campbell 
Apartments Keep in Step 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
The Baby Clinic . 
The Movie-Go-Round 
»..+.. Roly Young 
.Marie Le Cerf 94 
... Lotta Dempsey 96 


Handicrafts 
It's News 
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